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Alfarabi’s Book of Dialectic (Kitab al-fadal) 


Widely regarded as the founder of the Islamic philosophical tradition, 
and as the single greatest philosophical authority after Aristotle by his 
successors in the medieval Islamic, Jewish, and Christian communities, 
Alfarabi was a leading figure in the fields of Aristotelian logic and 
Platonic political science. The first complete English translation of his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Topics, Alfarabi’s Book of Dialectic, or Kitab 
al-Fadal, is presented here in a deeply researched edition based on the 
most complete Arabic manuscript sources. David M. DiPasquale argues 
that Alfarabi’s understanding of the Socratic art of dialectic is the key 
prism through which to grasp his recovery of an authentic tradition of 
Greek science on the verge of extinction. He also suggests that the Book 
of Dialectic is unique to the extent to which it unites Alfarabi’s logical and 
political writings, opening up novel ways of interpreting Alfarabi’s 
influence. 


David M. DiPasquale is Assistant Professor of the Practice in the 
Department of Political Science and the Islamic Civilization and 
Societies Program at Boston College where he specializes in Islamic 
philosophy, law, and political philosophy. 
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For my mother and the memory of my father 


Do not busy yourself with books on the art of logic except for what was 
composed by the wise man Abu Nasr Alfarabi. For, in general, everything 
that he composed — and in particular his book on the Principles of Beings 
[Political Regime] — is all finer than fine flour. His arguments enable one to 
understand and comprehend, for he was very great in wisdom. 

Maimonides (in letter to Ibn Tibbon) 


As regards that which concerns Abu Nasr Alfarabi, it suffices to say that one is 
more and more impressed by his merit, and that he should not at all be placed 
on the same level with the others. It is apparent, then, that he is the most 
excellent of those who preceded us. Avicenna (in letter to Kiya) 
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Preface 


Therefore, if, in the endless time that has gone by, there has been some necessity 
for those who are on the peaks of philosophy to take charge of a city, or there 
even now is such a necessity in some barbaric place somewhere far outside our 
range of vision, or will be later... 

Plato, Republic, 499 c-d 


Alfarabi's Life and Works! 


Alfarabi was not the first Muslim to refer to himself as philosopher, or the 
first unashamedly to defend that pursuit in his own name despite the 
precarious position in which a philosopher might find himself two cen- 
turies following the death of the Prophet Muhammad. That honor went 
to Abū Yüsuf Ya' qüb ibn Ishaq al-Sabbah al-Kindi (d. 873). Nor was he, 
according to al-Shahrastani’s (d. 1158) Kitab al-Milal wa al-Nihal (The 
Book of Sects and Creeds), the “philosopher of the Muslims." For it was Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna, d. 1037) who merited that title. Alfarabi was, however, 
the first Muslim philosopher ever to be called teacher (mu 'allim). Indeed, 
more than a millennium following the death of Aristotle, he was under- 
stood to have been the greatest philosophic authority in two fields of 
study, namely, Aristotelian logic and Platonic political science. Such 
a reputation, granted to him by the most prominent philosophic succes- 
sors in the Islamic, Jewish, and Christian confessions, called attention to 
the tremendous significance of his role in recovering a tradition of Greek 
science that was perilously close to extinction by the time Alfarabi 
emerged within the largely Christian intellectual context of Baghdad 
during the ninth and tenth centuries of the Common Era. According to 
the likes of Avicenna (who announced that Alfarabi was “the greatest of 
those who preceded us”), Averroes (d. 1198), Maimonides (d. 1204), 
Roger Bacon (d. 1292), and Ibn Khaldün (d. 1406), Alfarabi was not 


! The section titled “Alfarabi’s Life and Works” is to be reprinted in The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy of Religion. 
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simply “teacher” but rather a/-mu ‘allim al-thani, the celebrated “Second 
Teacher [or Master]? after Aristotle. 

Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhàn ibn Awzalagh al- 
Farabi is thought to have been born around the year 870 in the eastern- 
most region of Abbasid rule in a part of the central steppe through which 
the Syr Darya river meanders, in what is present-day Kazakhstan. As with 
so much of the information related to the earliest years of Alfarabi's life, 
the various biographical details are somewhat sketchy and oftentimes of 
dubious authenticity due in no small part to the fact that most accounts 
appeared some three centuries after his death (e.g., al-Qifti [d. 1248],7 
Ibn Abi Usaybi a [d. 1269]? Ibn Khallikan [d. 1282]*). Yet the paucity of 
reliable source material related to these earliest years of Alfarabi's life is, in 
the end, not at all problematic. For, as interesting as many of these details 
are or could have been (and despite the fact that his Turkic family heritage 
and formative education in law and various traditional Muslim arts could 
possibly help explain the trajectory of his later career in Baghdad), no 
such information would offer the contemporary observer any assistance in 
making sense of the single most important aspect of Alfarabi's life: his 
contributions as a philosopher. 

To admit that little is known of his earliest days is not to deny that 
important details are accepted as true. The region of the world in which 
Alfarabi was raised was governed by the Samanids and was religiously and 
ethnically diverse. The fact that his father was of Persian descent and 
a military man in the service of the Persian Samanid governors suggests 
that Alfarabi's background was not nearly as refined as that from which 
many of Alfarabi’s philosophical successors emerged. Following a study 
of traditional Islamic sciences and music in Bukhara, Alfarabi ventured to 
Marv en route to Baghdad, which at the time was the capital of the 
Abbasid Caliphate and acknowledged center of learning within the 
Muslim world. Of note during his brief stay in Marv is the fact that it 
was here where he seems to have made the acquaintance of the Syriac- 
speaking Nestorian Christian Yühanna ibn Haylan (d. ca. 910), of whom 
little is known (except that he belonged to the Alexandrian philosophical 
tradition that was staunchly Aristotelian and much more accommodating 
of Christian doctrine than the Athenian Academy closed by Justinian in 
529) and with whom he began the serious study of logic while still in his 
early twenties. Yühanna would turn out to be one of the two most 
important mentors of Alfarabi's young adulthood (and the only person 


? Ibn al-Qifti, Tarikh al-Hukamà , ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig: 1903). 
3 [bn Abi Usaybi‘a, Uyün al-Anba’ fi Tabagat al-Atibba’, ed. N. Rida (Beirut: 1965). 
^ Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a ‘yan, ed. L. Abbas (Beirut: 1969-1970). 
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Alfarabi himself would call “teacher”), the other being the Nestorian 
Christian Aristotelian and translator Abū Bishr Matta ibn Yünus 
(d. 940), whom Alfarabi met upon arriving in Baghdad. One of the 
curious historical oddities surrounding the rise of philosophy in the 
Muslim world is, therefore, the fact that the teachers of the single greatest 
representative thereof were both heterodox Christians. And Alfarabi’s 
only prominent student, the translator and logician Yahya ibn ‘Adi 
(d. 974), was not a Muslim but rather a Christian of the Jacobite Church. 

When Alfarabi departed Marv for Baghdad in his early twenties, he 
traveled with his teacher Yühanna and would remain with him as the 
latter's only Muslim student in the aforementioned Christian philosophi- 
cal milieu of the School of Baghdad. And it was here, in Baghdad, where 
Alfarabi began to study Arabic grammar under the supervision of philol- 
ogist Ibn al-Sarraj, who is said to have agreed to Alfarabi's rather eccentric 
method of payment: al-Sarraj would teach Alfarabi Arabic grammar in 
exchange for Alfarabi teaching al-Sarraj logic and music. If such a report 
is accurate, it suggests a number of conclusions, not the least of which is 
the fact that even during the earliest years of his tenure in Baghdad 
Alfarabi had already achieved some notoriety as a scholar in general and 
as a student of logic in particular. Part of this is doubtless related to his 
having been a disciple of both Yühanna ibn Haylan and Matta ibn Yünus. 
But it also suggests a level of intellectual precociousness and acumen that 
is startling. To take just one example of many: Alfarabi's native tongue 
was not Arabic but rather Soghdian (evidenced in the “Awzalagh” of his 
patronymic), an eastern Iranian language and veritable lingua franca of 
the fabled Silk Road civilization. By the time he was forty years old and 
made the momentous trip from Baghdad to Byzantium, he was widely 
recognized as having mastered not only Arabic but additional languages 
of scholarship according to the curricula established by the leading phi- 
lological and philosophical figures within the Baghdad circle. For 
instance, there is one biographical account in which Alfarabi claimed to 
have known more than seventy languages. Evidence of a lifelong and 
abiding devotion to mining the theoretical significance of language and 
grammar may be found in works he composed at various stages through- 
out his life, such as (but not limited to) Kitab al-Alfaz al-Musta ‘mala fī al- 
Mantiq (The Book of the Utterances Employed in Logic), Kitab al-Hurüf (The 
Book of Letters), and Ihsa’ al- Uliim (Enumeration of the Sciences). 

In the first decade of the tenth century, when Alfarabi was forty or so 
years old (and for reasons which to this day remain obscure), Alfarabi 
made the decision to travel with Yühanna ibn Haylan from Baghdad to 
the last remaining pagan outpost of a dying classical world, where he 
claims to have completed his study of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics. The 
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name of the city was Harran, today an archeological site in south-east 
Turkey and mentioned in the Hebrew Bible in relation to the family of the 
patriarch Abraham - though it was throughout its history referred to by 
other names, including Carrhae and the evocative Hellenopolis. “City of 
the Greeks" is apposite, for Harran was most often associated with things 
Greek, and especially pagan rites of Sabians that ran afoul of authorities 
who may have wished to eradicate such rituals in favor of the worship of 
other gods (or God). Most prominent among those rituals practiced by 
these Sabians were those that appeared to worship the stars, and refer- 
ences to Sabians found their way into the Holy Qur'an as well as books 
like Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. Yet despite (or because of) such 
associations, to Harran Alfarabi ventured, and spent eight years of his life 
there and throughout Byzantium studying Greek science with those 
whom he would later describe as “carrying the books with them.” 
Thenceforward, Alfarabi would continually refer in his writings to Plato 
and Aristotle as the “only” foundations of true philosophy or science. 

When he returned to Baghdad, he was no longer a student but instead 
a master who departed from all his teachers and immediate philosophical 
forebears in a shockingly novel manner. Neither a traditional student 
within the School of Baghdad nor a Neoplatonist of the influential 
Athenian variety, Alfarabi instead founded a radical new Platonic 
approach of his own that looked to recover an authentic Platonic and 
Aristotelian science untarnished by the accommodations made by the 
Neoplatonists. His Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle is the key text in this 
regard and the prism through which the meaning and purpose of his entire 
philosophical output may be measured. There is nothing in the centuries 
following the death of Aristotle that presages such a turn, and one is 
therefore permitted with some credence to suggest that this moment 
marks the greatest founding (or “re-founding”) of philosophy since the 
time of Socrates. He develops a reputation primarily as a logician and is 
reported to have taught Aristotle’s Physics forty times, Aristotle’s De 
Anima one hundred times, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric two hundred times. 
Alfarabi’s return to Baghdad would be the period of his greatest teaching 
and writing, and his efforts during this time — which focus primarily on 
Aristotle’s Organon but also original works on Platonic political science — 
may therefore rightly be regarded as inaugurating the main tradition of 
philosophy in Islam. 

The reasons behind Alfarabi’s decision to leave Baghdad for Damascus 
at an advanced age in or around the year 942 are unclear, though one 
ventures to suggest that political tensions and even persecution may have 
played a role. After two years in Syria, conflicts forced him once again to 
flee (this time to Egypt), though he returned to Damascus and the 
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Hamdanid prince Sayf al-Dawla's lively and eclectic court shortly before 
his death in 950. Only a small fraction of his books have survived. Of the 
more than one hundred texts he is said to have composed, the majority 
were dedicated to Aristotle, including the lost commentary on the 
Nichomachean Ethics. 'The subject matters of those commentaries were 
varied (e.g., geometry, astronomy, music, psychology), though his most 
independent contributions were in the field of Platonic political science. 


The philosophy or science that emerges within the Islamic world at the 
peak of its medieval development is not strictly demonstrative. As estab- 
lished by Alfarabi and subsequently expanded and modified by such 
figures as Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, and Moses Maimonides, this philosophi- 
cal approach stresses above all our lack of certainty regarding the most 
pressing human concerns relating to nature and things aloft. Proper 
attention to this fact offers an explanation as to why the tradition places 
a peculiar emphasis on political science and why, among the Aristotelian 
logical arts, the art of dialectic receives special attention. 

At the beginning of his book entitled The Harmonization of the Opinions 
of the Two Sages: Plato the Divine and Aristotle,’ Alfarabi contends that his 
effort to treat the natural, supernatural, and political sciences of Plato and 
Aristotle is inspired by a desire to address a controversy that erupted 
among the people of his time. According to a scholar of our own time, 
Alfarabi's book, in form as well as content, is especially indebted to the 
dialectical art we see Alfarabi considering in his commentary on 
Aristotle's Topics, which is known today as the Kitab al-Fadal.° 

Under normal circumstances, a defense would be required of anyone 
who undertakes to support the proposition that the writings of a Muslim 
who lived in Baghdad in the tenth century of the Common Era provides 
the best and most helpful means of resolving perplexities related to 
a contemporary crisis. The events surrounding the rise of Islamic extre- 
mism demonstrate that we do not live in normal circumstances. Yet those 
events have brought home to more than academics an aspect of that crisis 
which no amount of scholarly hand-wringing could ever do. 


> Alfarabi's The Harmonization of the Opinions of the Two Sages: Plato the Divine and Aristotle 
(Kitab al-Tam' bayn Ra’yay al-Hakimayn Aflatun al-Ilahi wa-Aristitalis) in The Political 
Writings: Selected Aphorisms and Other Texts, ed. and trans. Charles E. Butterworth (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 2004); hereafter called the Harmonization. 

6 C£. Dominique Mallet, L’Harmonie Entre Les Opinions De Platon Et D’Aristote (Damascus: 
Institut Frangais de Damas, 1999), 11—40; 15: “Le commentaire des Topiques prévoit la 
collision de théses philosophiques et ménage, dans l'inventaire des prémisses dont il 
déclare licite de faire des ‘problèmes,’ la possibilité conceptuelle de cette opposition où 
P Harmonie trouve son motif...” 
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Briefly, this crisis concerns a lack of faith in the principles of modern 
rationalism that form the very core of Western liberal democracies which 
are in one way or another based on them. First diagnosed by Nietzsche, 
and then evaluated by more contemporary figures like Weber and 
Heidegger, the sickness that afflicts the body politic is most certainly at 
least felt by people from all walks of life. One most conspicuous example 
of this feeling is the fact that, from the local beauty parlor to the halls of 
academe, few bother to entertain the opinion that a “science of values” is 
possible. Yet this was precisely what the author of the Kitab al-fadal and, 
before Alfarabi, Aristotle and Plato attempted to provide. What is more, 
Alfarabi and his Greek predecessors utilized the dialectical art to establish 
the firmest foundation for that science of values, which was meant to 
point humans in the direction of their greatest good. Dialectic accom- 
plished this by starting from a position where it examined the authorita- 
tive opinions of any given political community.’ This of course requires 
a situation in which there exists a disagreement with those prevailing 
opinions, for only when all competing alternatives are viewed as viable 
alternatives will the dialectical art be properly utilized. But how is this 
possible today in a world where liberal democracy seems to have tri- 
umphed over all political alternatives to such an extent that the use of 
dialectic (and the moral science based upon it) would appear to be of 
simply antiquarian interest? 

A moment’s reflection, however, reveals that liberalism currently faces 
challenges both from within and from without: from within, to the extent 
to which pervasive value neutrality does not allow for an assertion of 
reason’s ability to defend any particular regime (such as the American, 
for instance) as better or worse. This is especially troubling, as liberalism 
claimed from its very foundation to offer humankind a rationally defensible 
alternative to regimes that relied not on reason but faith. The rationalism 
at the heart of the liberal experiment was not and is not a value neutral 
science. Liberalism stands or falls according to whether it is able to 
provide a rational defense of itself. Consequently, any pious attachment 
to it is gradually over time weakened, especially with growing recognition 
that even hard sciences (once regarded as the new rationalism’s most 
promising heirs) can no longer guarantee that their promotion is equiva- 
lent to the promotion of human happiness. 

That liberalism is also being attacked from without in the form of 
a particularly old-fashioned interpretation of political Islam has been 


7 Aristotle, “Topics,” in The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. 
Jonathan Barnes, vol. 1 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 167:100b21ff. 
Hereafter, unless otherwise noted, all referenced works of Aristotle will come from 
Jonathan Barnes' Complete Works volumes. 
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especially evident in recent years. One could even say that such 
a “political” interpretation of Islam presents an even greater challenge 
to liberalism than Soviet-style communism ever did, as the latter could be 
said to have emerged from the same modern philosophical soil as liberal- 
ism itself. As a result, it is not surprising to hear many call for a return to 
the thought of those, like Alfarabi, who helped inaugurate that period 
generally known as the “Islamic Renaissance,” when Arab, Persian, and 
Turkic scholars of the very highest order endeavored to recover, enrich, 
and promote Greek learning within the new context provided by the 
Prophet Muhammad's teachings. The work of Alfarabi in particular 
stands out, as he made what is arguably the greatest case in favor of 
recovering those pagan texts at the very beginning of the Islamic tradition 
of philosophy. To the extent to which these same Greek books also lie at 
the heart of Western civilization, Alfarabi's position at the meeting place 
between Islam and the West should be of interest to those concerned with 
addressing a contemporary crisis whose possible resolution would have 
more than mere contemporary implications. As Alfarabi was neither 
a conventional Muslim nor a slavish admirer of democracy, his efforts 
towards recovering ancient science were accompanied by an awareness of 
the many obstacles that stand in the way of any such recovery. Attention 
to Alfarabi's understanding of the strengths and limitations related to the 
dialectical art outlined in the Kitab al-Tadal may offer to the West the best 
vantage point from which to make sense of his tremendous accomplish- 
ment in recovering that science. 

Alfarabi's theory of dialectic allowed him not only to bridge his logical 
and political writings, but to rehabilitate an understanding of philosophy 
that remained dormant for centuries. To view dialectic as a “bridge” 
allows one to consider the extent to which Alfarabi's reading of Aristotle 
may be understood as a necessary link between two different epochs, 
namely, the medieval and the ancient. Alfarabi placed an emphasis on 
the importance of political science that was absent from the writings of 
Middle- and Neoplatonic commentators who preceded him.? It is also 
true that he lived in a society governed by a Divine Law that revealed itself 
through the intermediary of a prophet. Alfarabi's recovery of Platonic 
political science cannot be comprehended without taking into account 


8 On this, see Muhsin Mahdi, *Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Philosophy," in 
Islamic Philosophy and Mysticism, ed. Parviz Morewedge (Delmar: Caravan Books, 1981), 
particularly 147-170. For helpful background on the commentary tradition that preceded 
Alfarabi, see the collection of articles in Richard Sorabji, ed., Aristotle Transformed: The 
Ancient Commentators and Their Influence (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990); and 
Richard Sorabji, ed., Aristotle Re-Interpreted: New Findings on Seven Hundred Years of the 
Ancient Commentators (London and New York: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2016). 
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the considerable obstacles that emerged as a result of such a Law. T'o what 
extent was this recovery of Plato impossible without the prior restoration 
of Aristotle? 

Alfarabi's commentary on Aristotle's Topics provides an answer. Some 
scholars in the past have focused on either the logical or political works as 
two distinct areas of Alfarabi's thought. In contrast, the argument of this 
book is that logic and political science are not as disconnected as they 
might first appear. Contemporary scholars of Alfarabi fall into roughly 
two groups: the first primarily considers the political writings, and 
although logical subjects are not ignored, they tend to be viewed solely 
within the context of (what are thought to be) more important political 
concerns.? Conversely, questions regarding the end of human life and the 
proper ordering of the community receive little, if any, attention from 
members of the second group in their studies of Alfarabi's commentaries 
on Aristotle's Organon.!? 


? See, e.g., Charles E. Butterworth, “The Rhetorician and His Relationship to the 
Community: Three Accounts of Aristotle's Rhetoric,” in Islamic Theology and 
Philosophy: Studies in Honor of George F. Hourani (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1984), 111-136; Charles E. Butterworth, “Rhetoric and Islamic 
Political Philosophy,” International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 3 (1972): 187-198; 
Miriam Galston, “Al-Farabi on Aristotle's Theory of Demonstration," in Islamic 
Philosophy and Mysticism, ed. Parviz Morewedge (Delmar: Caravan Books, 1981), 
23-34; Muhsin Mahdi, “Language and Logic in Classical Islam,” in Logic in Classical 
Islamic Culture, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970), 
51-83; Muhsin Mahdi, “Science, Philosophy and Religion in Alfarabi’s Enumeration of 
the Sciences,” in The Cultural Context of Medieval Learning, ed. J. E. Murdoch and 
E. D. Sylla (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1975), 113-147; Muhsin Mahdi, “Alfarabi on 
Aristotle's Starting Point,” in Philosophies of Being and Mind: Ancient and Medieval, ed. 
James T. H. Martin (Delmar: Caravan Books, 1992), 221-231; Muhsin Mahdi, A/farabi 
and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001); Joshua Parens, Metaphysics as Rhetoric: Alfarabi's Summary of Plato’s “Laws” 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995). 

10 See, e.g., Shukri B. Abed, Aristotelian Logic and the Arabic Language in Alfarabi (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1991); Deborah L. Black, Logic and Arnistotle’s 
“Rhetoric” and “Poetics” in Medieval Arabic Philosophy (Leiden: Brill, 1990); A. Elamrani- 
Jamal, Logique Aristotélicienne et grammaire arabe: Etude et documents (Paris: J. Vrin, 1983); 
Dimitri Gutas, “Aspects of Literary Form and Genre in Arabic Logical Works," in Glosses 
and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The Syriac, Arabic and Latin Traditions, ed. 
Charles S. F. Burnett (London: Warburg Institute, 1993), 29-76; Dimitri Gutas, 
Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition: Introduction to Reading Avicenna's Philosophical 
Works (Leiden: Brill, 1988), Joep Lameer, Al-Farabi and Aristotelian Syllogistics (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994); F. W. Zimmerman, “Some Observations on al-Farabi and the Logical 
Tradition,” in Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition: Essays Presented by His 
Friends and Pupils to Richard Walzer on His Seventieth Birthday, ed. S. M. Stern, 
Albert Hourani, and Vivian Brown (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1972), 517-547. Those who first compiled and organized Aristotle's logical works 
brought them together under the designation organon (instrument). Among the falàsifa 
there was a longstanding and vigorous debate as to whether Aristotle's arts of Jogos were to 
be understood simply as tools of the sciences or whether they should be classified as 
sciences themselves. See Alfarabi, “Risalah Suddira bihà al-Kitab” [Introductory Risalah on 
Logic], ed. D. M. Dunlop, Islamic Quarterly 3 (1957): 227 (Arabic), 232 (English): “[logic 
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There are a number of reasons why the following study is possible and 


necessary. For one, although the importance of Alfarabi’s Kitab al-fadal 
was recognized by individuals such as Maimonides, it has been relatively 
ignored, even by those who devote most of their time to Alfarabi’s diverse 
body of work. One reason why the fadal played only a minor role in 
explaining the guiding intention of Alfarabi’s thought has been that, until 
recently, a reliable edition of the text that included a critical apparatus did 
not exist.!! I benefited greatly from the revised edition and critical appara- 
tus that was the subject of Dominique Mallet's 1992 Bordeaux University 


is] an instrument by which, when it is employed in the several parts of philosophy, certain 
knowledge is obtained of all which the general theoretical and practical arts include, and 
there is no way to certainty ofthe truth in anything of which knowledge is sought save [by] 
the art of logic”; and Moses Maimonides, Treatise on Logic, trans. Israel Efros (New York: 
American Academy for Jewish Research, 1938), 63: *as for logic, they [sc. the ancient 
philosophers] do not count it among the sciences, but rather as an instrument to science." 
For a helpful review, see A. I. Sabra, “Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic,” Journal 
of Philosophy 77, no. 11 (1980): 746—764. The view according to which logic is accorded 
only instrumental status is significantly compromised in the case of dialectic, which has as 
one of its purposes the grounding of each and every science. Both Alfarabi and 
Maimonides call attention to this complicating and provocative fact. For a more recent 
background, see Salim Kemal, The Philosophical Poetics of Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroés: 
The Aristotelian Reception (London: Routledge, 2010). As it has come down to us, the 
Organon consists of six works: the first considers the “term” (Categories/Kitab al- 
Maqülat),the second handles the “sentence” (On Interpretation/Kitab al- Ibarah), the 
third treats the syllogism (Prior Analytics/Kitàb al-Qiyds). In the traditional order, the 
Organon culminates in the analysis of demonstration from self-evident first principles 
(Posterior Analytics/Kitab al-Burhàán) and a treatment of dialectic from generally accepted 
premises (Topics/Kitáb al-Fadal and Sophistical Refutations/Kitab al-Safsatah). I restrict my 
remarks here to the traditional ordering of the Organon, and not the subsequent 
Alexandrian expansion (and its adoption by the Arabic philosophers) that added the 
Rhetoric and Poetics; cf. Black, Logic and Aristotle’s “Rhetoric” and “Poetics”; 
Richard Walzer, Greek into Arabic: Essays on Islamic Philosophy (Oxford: B. Cassirer, 
1962); Ibrahim Madkour, L’Organon d'Aristote dans le Monde Arabe (Paris: Les Presses 
Modernes, 1934). Additionally, to better understand the importance of the medieval 
Islamic conception of dialectic in relation to the Organon, see, e.g., Larry B. Miller, 
“Islamic Disputation Theory: A Study of the Development of Dialectic in Islam from the 
Tenth Through Fourteenth Centuries” (PhD diss. Princeton University, 1987). 
Although Aristotle's discussion of those corruptions of dialectic that underlie sophistic 
reasoning was at one time separated and given the name Sophistical Refutations, never- 
theless this one book is the conclusion of the Topics and forms with the eight books of the 
Topics a single work. See Francis E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: The Oriental Translations 
and Commentaries of the Aristotelian Corpus (Leiden: Brill, 1968); Francis E. Peters, 
Aristotle and the Arabs: The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York: New York 
University Press, 1968). Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) treats the Organon at Chapter VI, 
Section 22 of his al-Mugaddimah. See Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction 
to History, trans. Franz Rosenthal, vol. 3 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967), 
137-147; “dialectics” is discussed on 32-34, and Aristotle's Topics on 141. 

Note that as late as 1963, when Shlomo Pines completed his superlative translation ofthe 
Guide of the Perplexed, even a scholar of Pines’ caliber was forced to admit that the 
Farabian text to which Maimonides alludes at Guide II 15 *has not yet been identified" 
(Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. Shlomo Pines (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963), 292, note 13). 
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Thèse pour le Doctorat d'État és-Lettres.!? Dr. Mallet examined, collated, 
and corrected five existing manuscripts? to produce a reliable text. His work 
is especially welcome, as the two most recent editions presented the reader 
with distinct disadvantages: Rafiq al-‘Ajam’s edition in A-Mamnnigq ‘inda al- 
Farabi'* suffers from errors that render it unsafe, while the superior edition 
provided by Mohammad-Taqi Danesh-Pajouh in his al-Mantigqiyyat li- 
I-Fàrábi'? lacks a critical apparatus. Although Dr. Mallet’s French translation 
signaled the first time the entire text had been rendered into a European 
language, there was, until this volume, no complete English translation of the 
text. Relying on Mallet’s superior edition, I have translated Alfarabi’s com- 
mentary in its entirety, and it comprises Chapter 1 of this volume.!? 

The existence of a definitive edition only makes the need for 
a comprehensive study all the more urgent. While Mallet briefly addresses 
certain philosophic issues at one point in his thesis, his intent was mani- 
festly philological in nature, and his interpretive remarks are oversha- 
dowed by the copious technical explanations that lie at the heart of his 
impressive work. The first volume of his dissertation divides into three 
roughly equal parts: a careful review of the various manuscripts of the 
Kitab al-Fadal; a survey of the commentary tradition on the Organon in the 
Islamic world (with special attention paid to the place of the Topics in that 
tradition); and a concluding interpretation of the text. It must be said 
that, even in the final third of the thesis, Mallet occupied himself with 


1? T am grateful to Muhsin Mahdi and Robert Wisnovsky for providing me with a copy of 
Mallet's thesis, and to Charles Butterworth, Tim McCranor, and Wolfhart Heinrichs for 
reviewing my translations from the Arabic. 

1? These manuscripts are: Bratislava TE (41), Hamidiye (812), Mishkat (240), Emanet 
Hazinesi (1730), and Astani Qudsi Radawi (1583). 

14 Alfarabi, Kitab al-JFadal, ed. Rafiq al-‘Ajam, in Al-Mantiq ‘inda al-Farabi, vol. 3 (Beirut: 
Dar El-Machreq, 1986). 

15 Alfarabi, al-Mantigiyyat li-l-Farabi, ed. Mohammad Taqi Danesh-Pajouh (Qom: Maktaba 

Ayyat Allah Al-Atma Al-Mirasa Al-Nayfa, 1988). 

Dr. Mallets Arabic edition is superior to those provided by al-' Ajam or Danesh-Pajouh. 

The following weaknesses afflict the al- Ajam edition: awkwardness, unnecessary or 

unexplained division of the text; weak textual apparatus; no extended discussion of why 

this or that variant reading was adopted; no reference to the Aristotelian texts on which 

Alfarabi is commenting; limited manuscript sources; etc. Mallet himself addresses this 

concern in volume three of his dissertation, more than ninety pages of which are devoted 

exclusively to the critical apparatus. Nothing in al- Ajam's edition comes even close to 
this level of accuracy and attentiveness when dealing with the manuscript variants and 
possible emendations. I would also direct the reader's attention to the second chapter of 
volume one, which considers at great length the various manuscripts that were collected 
and collated by Mallet and also touches upon the issue of its superiority to al-‘Ajam and 

Danesh-Pajouh. To cite but one example from the chapter (42): *The work of Rafiq al- 

‘Ajam in the first of his volumes is a perilous effort: all kinds of errors germinate to the 

point of rendering useless the recension. The edifice is not restorable and the foundations 

must be reworked; what is more, the text is rendered in arbitrary subdivisions that 
mislead the reader and the critical apparatus is inexact" (my translation). 
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literary and grammatical questions that are only marginally related to the 
guiding concern of Alfarabi's book. In short, he was not interested in 
offering a comprehensive, passage-by-passage interpretation of the Jadal 
as part of an effort to make sense of Alfarabi’s philosophizing rout court. 
Still, he presented difficult and provocative statements that must be 
addressed.!^ What distinguishes the following treatment from Mallet’s 
is my attempt to reveal the precise nature of the Socratic kind of philoso- 
phizing to which Alfarabi alludes throughout his commentary on the 
Topics, and which he utilized in order to revive a Platonic and 
Aristotelian science that was, according to Alfarabi, on the verge offalling 
into oblivion. 

Mallet makes a persuasive case!? that Alfarabi's commentary treats the 
first and eighth books of Aristotle's Topics.!? Book One of the Topics is an 
introduction to the art of dialectic and includes a preliminary discussion 


17 Dominique Mallet, La Dialectique Dans La Philosophie D’Abu Nasr Al-Farabi, vol. 1 “la 
dialectique dans la logique et la philosophie d'al-Farabi" (Université Michel-de-Montaigne 
(Bordeaux 3), 1992). Cf. 185: *... de fait, l'un des significations les moins 
aristotéliciennes du k. al-adal revient à confiner la dialectique toute entière à 
lintérieure de la philosophie." Ibid.: “Le commentaire des Topiques conspire avec 
P Harmonie à abolir le duel des ‘deux philosophies’; il conspire aussi à abolir les simples 
partages de l'écriture." “Dans cette ‘déchéance’, la dialectique trouve une nouvelle raison 
d'étre que Socrate n'aurait pas désavouée: entre la culture générale des grecs et celle des 
arabes, entre la langue des uns et celle des autres elle fonde la possibilité d'un dialogue” 
(227). *La dialectique n'obéit pas à la division tripartite entre les prémisses logiques, 
spéculatives et practiques, elle traverse la spéculation elle-méme, la partageant entre ceux 
qui l'enseignent et ceux, destinés à la connaitre, mais qui l'ignorent encore. Elle dessine, 
dans cette philosophie une ligne de contact entre l'abstraite universalité de la science et la 
singularité des situations de l'histoire" (229). It should be noted, in addition, that 
Dr. Mallet in his dissertation also provides a new edition and study of Alfarabi’s Kitab al- 
Tahlil, or Book of Analysis. 

See Dominique Mallet, *Kalam et dialectique dans le commentaire Les Topiques 

d'Alfarabi," Bulletin | d'études orientales XLVIII (1996): 165-182. See also 

Dominique Mallet, “Le Kitab al-Tahlil d’Alfarabi,” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 4, no. 

2 (1994): 317-336; and Hatem Zghal, *Métaphysique et science politique: les intelligi- 

bles volontaires dans le Tahsil al-sa ada d’al-Farabi,” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 8 

(1998): 169—194. 

1? See Alfarabi's other definitions of dialectic in: Kitab al-Hurüf, as Al-Farabi’s Book of 
Letters, ed. Muhsin Mahdi (Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 2004), Part I, par. 18, Part II, 
passim, Part III, passim (and par. 220, where Alfarabi refers to his commentary on the 
Topics); Alfarabi, Enumeration of the Sciences, in The Political Writings, pt. 64; Risalah 
Suddira bihà al-Kitab [Introductory Risalah on Logic], 226; Alfarabi’s Utterances Employed in 
Logic: Kitab al-Alfaz al-Musta mala fi al-Mantiq, ed. Muhsin Mahdi (Beirut: Dar El- 
Machreq, 1968), 99; Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 6 in The Political Writings; Alfarabi, 
Kitab al-Shi r, in Ash-Shi r 3, edited by Muhsin Mahdi (1959): 268 (Arabic). He surveys 
Aristotle's Topics (which in this instance he refers to not as Kitab al-fadal but rather 
Topiká) in Alfarabi, The Philosophy of Aristotle, the Parts of His Philosophy, the Ranks of 
Order of Its Parts, the Position from which He Started and the One He Reached, in Alfarabi’s 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, trans. Muhsin Mahdi, revised ed. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1969), 78.6—79.5. The text hereafter will be divided into Attainment 
of Happiness, Philosophy of Plato, and Philosophy of Aristotle. 
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of its subject matter and purpose.^? Aristotle here describes the constitutive 
elements of the dialectical method (including induction and syllogism), the 
principles that provide the foundation for the subjects of affirmative and 
negative discussions, as well as the four steps of dialectic. These steps are: 
providing propositions, reviewing how many meanings may be attached to 
a term, revealing distinctions, and seeking similarities. Books Two through 
Seven of the Topics discuss the many ways to produce and test arguments 
according to their starting points, which are organized around the predic- 
able terms: “accident,” “genus,” “proper attribute,” and “definition.” 
Book Eight is concerned with the overall procedure and form of arguments. 

Alfarabi’s Kitab al-Fadal is unconventional in that it mimics the dialec- 
tical education it describes. Consequently, where Alfarabi says something 
is sometimes as important as what he says. The Jadal, according to 
Mallet’s edition, is composed of 135 numbered units, and I organized 
these into 22 Sections and 5 larger Parts.?! The order of the discussion in 
the subsequent chapters, following an updated translation, is as follows: 


Introduction 
Alfarabi’s Kitab al-fadal: A Complete English Translation 
Dialectic and Political Science 
A Sections One and Twenty through Twenty-Two 
B Section Two 
C Section Fifteen 
D Sections Three and Four 
3 Dialectic and the Principles of All Science 
A Sections Three and Four (continued) 
B Section Fourteen 
4 Dialectic and the Method of Natural and Divine Science 
A Section Sixteen 
B Section Five 
5 Dialectic and Education 
A Sections Six and Seven 


oe 


20 Helpful discussions of Aristotelian dialectic include the following: R. S. Cohen and 
H. Levine, eds., Maimonides and the Sciences (Boston: Springer, 2000) (especially the 
article by Joel Kraemer, “Maimonides’ Use of (Aristotelian) Dialectic,” 111-130); 
Malcolm Schofield and Martha Craven Nussbaum, eds., Language and Logos 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982) (and especially the articles by 
Moravcsik and Nussbaum); J. D. G. Evans, Aristotle’s Concept of Dialectic (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977); J. Barnes, M. Schofield, and R. Sorabji, eds., Articles 
on Aristotle. Volume 1: Science (London: Duckworth, 1975) (and especially the articles by 
G. E. L. Owen and W. Wieland); G. E. L. Owen, ed., Aristotle on Dialectic: The Topics 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968) (and especially the articles by I. Düring, J. Moreau, 
G. E. L. Owen, G. Ryle, and F. Solmsen). 

?! For the division of those Parts and Sections in the translation, see pp. 2-3 below. 
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B Sections Eleven through Thirteen 
C Sections Seventeen through Nineteen 
D Sections Twenty through Twenty-Two (repeated) 
E Sections Eight through Ten 
6 Conclusion: Alfarabi and the Taxonomy of the Medieval Arabic 
Organon 


Thus, the following discussion itself is somewhat unconventional due 
to the fact that it does not cohere with the order of the topics as listed by 
Alfarabi in his commentary, but instead obeys the argument as dictated 
by the rather baroque formal architecture of the book. For this reason, the 
treatment of certain sections has been repeated and Section Sixteen is 
awarded a special degree of prominence. It is hoped that, by doing so, the 
main outlines and inner workings of Alfarabi’s text will be made available 
to the reader in a manner that is both clear and helpful. 


Introduction 


“I accept this as so," he [sc. Glaucon] said. “It seems to me extremely hard to 
accept, however, but in another way hard not to accept. All the same — since it’s 
not only now that these things must be heard, but they must all be returned to 
many times in the future — taking for granted that this is as has now been said, 
let’s proceed to the song itself and go through it just as we went through the 
prelude. So tell what the character of the power of dialectic is . . .” 

Plato, Republic, 532d 


Alfarabi’s Kitab al-fadal ends as abruptly as it begins. At the beginning, 
dialectic connotes: 


the art by means of which one acquires the faculty to construct a syllogism out of 
generally accepted premises in order to refute a thesis whose subject is universal. 
One comes to accept [this thesis] by questioning a respondent who aims to defend 
whichever one of the two parts of the contradiction [al-naqīd] he happens [to 
accept], and to defend every thesis whose subject is universal which comes to 
a questioner who seeks to refute whichever part of the two contradicting parts 
happens to arise. (1)! 


At the end, Alfarabi says, “the most virtuous and most effective thing in 
dialectic is that the refutation occurs by means of contradiction, since the 
refutation by means of contradiction is more true, more firm, and more 
general than the refutation by the contrary” (135). This sentence con- 
cludes his commentary on Aristotle’s Topics. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
both the first and last sentences present summary statements concerning 
the art of dialectic. Let us return to the beginning. Alfarabi immediately 
follows his definition of dialectic” with his first reference to Aristotle, and 
now quotes Aristotle's own definition: it is ^a method by means of which 
we are prepared to construct syllogisms out of generally accepted 


1 All references to the Kitab al-Jadal, unless otherwise noted, will be to unit number. 
'Therefore, any citations that are merely a number refer to a unit in the translation. 
References to the Kitab al-fadal will be in-text citations while other works will be cited 
in footnotes. The English translation is my own and is based on the Arabic text as edited by 
Mallet. 

? See Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, Part I, par. 18, Part II, passim, Part III, passim; Alfarabi, 
Enumeration of the Sciences, 64; Alfarabi, Introductory Risala on Logic, 226; Alfarabi, Kitab 
al-Alfaz al-Musta ‘mala fi al-Mantiq, 99; Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 6. 
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premises for every question that is posed so that, if we offer an answer, we 
shall not present anything in it [that] is contrary [mudadd]’” (1). Although 
Alfarabi does not yet see fit to mention the title of the book from which he 
is quoting, he indicates the extent to which he is willing to depart from 
that text: only his definition speaks of the acquisition of a faculty or the 
universality of the subject. It is Aristotle who “makes this art a method 
when he defines it” (ibid.). Yet there is one difference towards which 
Alfarabi draws the reader’s attention, and it happens to concern 
a distinction that is repeated in the very last sentence. Whereas he had, 
on two separate instances, referred to contradiction [naq:d], he had 
Aristotle refer to contrary [mudadd]: *[His saying] ‘contrary’ [mudadd] 
instead of ‘opposite’ [muqabil], suggests [and] indicates [by it] ‘contra- 
dictory’ [mundaqid]. Our saying, ‘we shall not present anything in it that is 
contradictory [munaqgid]' signifies that we do not accept anything that 
necessarily leads to the contradictory ofthe thesis we are trying to defend" 
(ibid.). 

'The comparison of two sentences would not be particularly instructive 
unless the respective sections could also be shown to be related. The Kitab 
al-fadal (Book of Dialectic) is, according to the Mallet edition, composed 
of 135 numbered units. These units have been collected and organized 
into 22 Sections which cohere according to subject matter. The Sections, 
with parenthetical units and conjectural subject headings, are as follows:? 


Part One: The Definition and Activity of the Dialectical Art 
A Section One (1-4.2): Definition of the Art of Dialectic 
Part Two: A Pre-History of the Development of the Theoretical Arts 
A Section Two (5-12): Dialectical Premises 
B Section Three (13-19.2): Contradiction from the Outset 
C Section Four (20.1—31): The Uses of Dialectic for Philosophy 
D Section Five (32-35): The Perfection in the Art of Dialectic 
1 Section Five (a) (34-35): “Art” subsection 
Part Three: Education 
A Section Six (36-41): Scientific, Dialectical, and Investigative 
Interrogation 
B Section Seven (42-44): The Particles of Interrogation 
C Section Eight (45-54): Teaching and Education 
1 Section Eight (a) (50.1—51): “Other Syllogisms” 
subsection 
D Section Nine (55-62): Proof and Refutation 
E Section Ten (63-70): Emergence of the Composite Arts 


5 The section divisions are my own; in a few cases I have borrowed Mallet’s language to 
describe the contents, but generally speaking the section headings are mine as well. 
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Part Four: Premises and Problems 
Section Eleven (71-75): Premises and Problems 
Section Twelve (76.1—78): The Dialectical Premises 
Section Thirteen (79-81): Topoi and Species 
Section Fourteen (82-90): The Dialectical Problems and 
Dialectical Theses 
E Section Fifteen (91-98): Generally Accepted Premises 
Concerning Moral Characteristics 
F Section Sixteen (99.1-101): The Determination of the 
Dialectical Theses 
G Section Seventeen (102-111): The Universals 
1 Section Seventeen (a) (109-111): “The Identical” 
subsection 
H Section Eighteen (112.1-115): The Genera of Problems 
and Topoi 
1 Section Eighteen (a) (114.1-114.3): “Establishment 
and Refutation” subsection 
I Section Nineteen (116-119): Categories and Universals 
Part Five: Nature and Necessity 
A Section Twenty (120-127): Induction and Example 
1 Section Twenty (a) (123): “Hypothetical Syllogisms” 
subsection 
2 Section Twenty (b) (124.1-124.2): “Example/ 
Rhetoric” subsection 
B Section Twenty-One (128.1—129.2): The Conditional and 
Absurd Syllogism 
1 Section Twenty-One (a) (129.1-129.2): “Absurd 
Syllogisms” subsection 
C Section Twenty-Two (130-135): Opposition and Criticism 


Oour» 


What is immediately apparent in the architecture of Alfarabi's commen- 
tary is that it possesses a rigorous organization? whose rough outline may be 


^ The remarks that follow hope to offer a handy and useful means of making sense of the 
whole and the manner in which sections form intelligible parts of the whole (because the 
“why” of the whole is less clear at the beginning than the “what”); see Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics, trans. Robert C. Bartlett and Susan D. Collins (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2012), 1095b5-7; hereafter E.N. On Alfarabi's manner of 
writing, see Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, De Hominis Dignitate, trans. Bruno Cicognani 
(Florence: Le Monnier, 1943), 62: “Est apud Arabes in Averroe firmum et inconcussum; 
in Avempace, cum in Alpharabio grave et meditatum; in Avicenna divinum atque plato- 
nicum"; cf. also Paul Kraus, “Plotin Chez Les Arabes," in Alchemie, Ketzerei, Apokryphen 
im frühen Islam. Gesammelte Aufsütz, ed. Rémi Brague (Hildesheim and New York: 
G. Olms Verlag, 1994), 320, note 3: *... la sobriété et la précision qu'on reconnait étre 
un des traits caractéristiques du style farabien.” And ibid., “Dans son effort pour restaurer, 
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gathered from the various linguistic markers that populate the text. For 
example, although the work is ostensibly a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Topics, Alfarabi refers to the Topics by name merely four times in the course 
of his commentary, as many times as the Posterior Analytics is mentioned. 
Still, the references to the Topics are telling and their placement indicates 
something about Alfarabi’s designs. The first instance is in the middle of 
Section Five, where it stands at the peak of an argumentative development 
that began in Section Two and thereby signals the break between Part Two 
and Part Three. The second reference occurs at the beginning of Section 
Eleven (and therefore Part Four). The particular manner in which Alfarabi 
introduces the Topics here calls attention to its place at the head of the 
longest Part of the commentary: “Aristotle said at the beginning of the first 
chapter of the Book of Dialectic ...” (72). 

Alfarabi waits until almost the center of his own work to mention the 
very beginning of the text he elucidates. Aristotle’s starting point is 
evidently not the same as Alfarabi’s starting point, nor is it immediately 
evident for what purpose Alfarabi employs Aristotle’s starting point. The 
final two explicit references to the Topics occur in the same Section 
(Section Twenty) and in the same unit (123). As in the case of 
the second reference, the Topics stands at the head of both a Section 
and a Part, this time the final Part of the commentary. However telling 
this is, it is a mere suggestion of the care with which the work is con- 
structed. For such markers to be ultimately persuasive, however, it would 
have to be demonstrated that they reveal something of the “why” of the 
work in addition to the “what,” that is, that these linguistic devices are not 
only intentional, but that such formal indicators are intended to reveal 
something about the content of the work. Demonstrating that the struc- 
ture of the work was intended to reveal something about the content of the 
work is necessary for such markers to be persuasive. In order to begin the 
process of bringing that to light, let us return to the contrast with which we 
began, between the very beginning and the very end of the Jadal.’ 

At the outset Alfarabi emphasizes the difference between “contrary” 
[mudadd] and “contradictory” [munaqiq], just as he asserts the superiority 
of the latter to the former in dialectical discourse. Following this, he 
appeals to the authority of the Ancients, according to whom the method 
and approach and way “[consist of] every habitual capacity, by which 


sur le plan de la République et des Lois, la véritable pensée de Platon, Farabi dévoile une 
tendance anti-‘mystique’ et fonciérement critique .. ." 

> For further evidence that Part One and Part Five are related, note that the last sentence of 
Part One speaks of what is *the most successful [method] in dialectic" (4.2, my emphasis), 
while the last sentence of Part Five (the last sentence of the Kitab al-Tadal) considers “the 
most virtuous and most effective thing in dialectic” (135, my emphasis). 
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[one] strives for some objective in an orderly manner," and then adds that 
this is “a genus that comprises all five syllogistic arts” (1). Alfarabi does 
not explain why the particular appeal was made or why he mentions the 
importance of habit, nor does he list the five syllogistic arts. He admits, 
however, that the activity of “this art” is debate [a/-mujadala] and dialec- 
tic [al-jadal], and that it is a discourse [mukhataba] with which 
a questioner may refute, or a respondent preserve, whatever part of 
a contradiction that arises in the course of a discussion between two 
interlocutors. In the remainder of Section One, he elaborates and clarifies 
the manner in which both the questioner and respondent seek after 
victory. Curiously, the specific number of subjects that emerge in this 
Part as components of the dialectical art are the very same ones that 
reappear in Part Five (Sections Twenty through Twenty-Two) as the 
focus of Alfarabi's meticulous attention at the conclusion of the Fadal. 
These subjects are: rhetoric, hiding, criticism, nature, and necessity. 
The reader has just been told that dialectic is a discourse. Discourse and 
rhetoric [khataba] both share the same linguistic root (RA-t-b) and so one 
might expect some similarity between the two. Alfarabi confirms such 
a suspicion, for as soon as he says that “there is no need in this discourse 
for more than two [individuals],” he also admits that, because of this, “ [t]he 
condition here is unlike the condition in rhetorical discourse, for there [sc. in 
rhetoric] a judge [hakim] is needed in addition, whereas it is sufficient [in 
dialectic] to have one questioner and one respondent" (2). Rhetoric, its parts, 
its use of examples, and the manner in which it is to be distinguished from 
dialectic now stands at the very head of Section Twenty, and therefore Part 
Five. In fact, it is here where Alfarabi mentions for the first and only time 
Aristotle's Book of Rhetoric (124). An entire subsection (124.1—124.2) is 
devoted to rhetoric and the manner in which it employs examples, where 
he argues that “it is not blameworthy to use this [rhetorical] method for the 
primary investigation of the thing" and that “[i]t appears that this species of 
investigation is common to science and dialectic together" (124.1). 
Alfarabi here distinguishes a method that employs examples from 
a method that proceeds inductively. While the former is used in rhetorical 
discourses, the latter is peculiar to dialectic. When speaking of induction in 
this context, Alfarabi uses the formulation “by hiding" or “that which is 
hidden" [bi-l-damir or fi al-damir| on a number of occasions. Although 
these references occur at the end of Alfarabi's commentary, this is not the 
first time that he suggested a connection between dialectic and “hiding.” In 
fact, a sentence at the end of Section One of Part One marks Alfarabi's 
decision to conclude his introductory statement regarding the dialectical art: 


6 See, for instance, its use at 122. 
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Rather the most successful [method] in dialectic is the use of the method with 
which the questioner receives each and every premise individually, and then 
combines from them what produces [yunty] the contradiction [nagid] and oppo- 
site [muqabil] of the method [madhhab] of the one who is questioned; and hiding 
during his questioning the place of opposition and veiling it lest the one ques- 
tioned be aware of it. (4.2) 


The least that may be said is that the dialectician is willing (or even 
required) to employ duplicitous methods or tricks to achieve his end. At 
4.1, for example, the questioner is described as someone who is willing to 
act as if agreed-to premises bring about the opposition ofthe respondent’s 
thesis. Indeed, the questioner may go so far as to falsify (harrafa) what the 
respondent accepted; that is, he may actively seek to deceive the respon- 
dent in order to emerge victorious in the conversation.’ This revelation is 
not altogether comforting, though another return to Part Five explains 
something more about its necessary utility. 

At the end of Section Twenty-One and in the middle of Part Five, the 
reader is informed of the fact that “ [t]he scientific absurd syllogism [gzyas 
al-khulf al- almi] is that which leads to the absurd [al-muhdl], and the 
dialectical absurd syllogism is that which leads to the ignominious 
because the ignominious in dialectic occupies the place of the absurd in 
the sciences" (129.2). This sentence is somewhat confusing and not 
particularly shocking. Confusion and shock emerge a few sentences 
later, when Alfarabi explains that *the ignominious opinion, as we already 
said, may be attached to some whose skill in the sciences is well known,” 
or that we may “find an eminent opinion attached to [the ignominious]” 
(ibid.). It is not important whether or not he alludes to previous discus- 
sions of the opinions of Parmenides and Zeno, who are mentioned along 
with references to *a number of people of renown as well as those 
celebrated for their skill in the sciences" (88).? What is important is the 
connection between science and *the ignominious." Although the matter 
is further elaborated in the next and final Section of the commentary, the 
difficulties raised are not fully resolved in it. 

Section Twenty-Two is concerned with “opposition” and “criticism” 
and this alone relates it explicitly with Section One.? The activity of 
opposing and criticizing lies at the very heart of the dialectical enterprise, 
and Alfarabi introduces this at the beginning of his commentary in the 
context of the “way of the questioner” (3).!? Here, criticism connotes 


7 Cf. also 125. 5 Cf. 88. ? See, e.g., 3. 

10 Alfarabi from the outset and throughout appears to be more concerned with “the way of 
the questioner” than the “way of the respondent.” Cf. Xenophon, “Oeconomicus,” in 
The Shorter Socratic Writings, ed. Robert C. Bartlett (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1996), 19.15: “‘Is it the case, then, Ischomachus,’ I [sc. Socrates] said, ‘that questioning 
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“the syllogism from which the questioner produces [yunty] a certain 
contradiction from among opinions and theses the respondent is trying 
to defend" (3). The later discussion, and most especially 20.1—20.3, is 
evocative of the wrestling match or gymnasium. Here, in Section One, 
hints of that abound in the repeated references to the set of rules by which 
a contestant faces his opponent and challenges him in an attempt to 
criticize and thereby destroy him. The final condition of the respondent 
resembles a defeated fighter. With regard to the issue of opposition and 
criticism the simple fact ofits utility in the dialectical art as well as a simple 
sketch of it in action is recorded at the outset, without any real attempt on 
Alfarabi’s part to explain the reason for the phenomenon in any great 
detail. As regards some concerns such as opposition and criticism, the 
adequate explication is provided not only much later, but in the last Part 
of the Jadal. As a point of fact, the very last Section of the Jadal provides 
the only thoroughgoing elaboration of opposition and criticism in the 
commentary. 

Section Twenty-Two brings to light the ways in which the “false” or 
“ignominious” is produced. Alfarabi calls attention to the similarities and 
differences between demonstrative science and dialectic. What is of par- 
ticular interest is the last unit of the commentary, whose subject matter 
introduces that which “it is necessary to know”: “It is necessary to know 
that the opposition of the universal premise by means of its opposite is 
either in demonstrations and in the sciences (where it is true and as 
powerful as possible) or in dialectic, where it is not impossible that they 
[sc. two contrary universals] are both false and both ignominious” (135). 
As disturbing as the continued association of the ignominious and dia- 
lectic is, the reader is comforted to hear that science or demonstration is 
free of such a negative association. This comforted condition, however, 
quickly evaporates, for Alfarabi says, “it is not impossible that they [sc. 
dialectical premises] are both ignominious, such as our saying, ‘every- 
thing moves itself? and, ‘no existing thing moves itself,’ both of which are 
contrary and false and ignominious” (ibid.). Is the question of movement, 
or the question as to whether or not there exists a Being that moves itself, 
not of fundamental importance to the natural scientist? Indeed, this is 
true throughout the course of the commentary. Alfarabi even associates 
this question with the pre-Socratic natural scientist Zeno. This confirms 
our suspicion that Alfarabi alludes to this figure when speaking of the 


is teaching? For I just now understand how you questioned me: by leading me through 
what I know, you display to me that what I didn’t know is similar to it and persuade me, 
I suppose, that I know that too.’” 
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manner in which “the ignominious opinion” could be tied to scientists or 
those renowned for their skill in the sciences. 

Now, it suffices to mention the fact that scientists such as Zeno break 
the consensus among people and oppose their generally accepted 
opinions.!' The fourth and last of those topics connects the first and 
last Parts of the Kitab al-fadal, namely, science and necessity. Having 
alluded to rhetoric, hiding, and criticism, it appears that this last concern 
is given a weight and importance that surpasses the others. It differs from 
the others in this context to the extent that its connection with Section 
One of Part One is implicit rather than explicit. Because science and 
necessity only become the objects of Alfarabi's special concern when he 
discusses conditional syllogisms in Section Twenty-One, the issue 
regarding what it is to know something with certainty is the theme of 
the fifth and final Part of the Book of Dialectic. 

The first reference occurs at 123, a subsection on hypothetical syllo- 
gisms that is noteworthy for containing the third and fourth (or last two) 
named references to the Topics in the commentary. It also happens to 
follow the only reference to *a struggle between dialecticians" in 122, and 
precedes the subsection on rhetoric at 124.1—124.2. Alfarabi explains that 
hypothetical syllogisms are “conditional premises that verify the necessity 
of the consequence to the antecedent by means of the concession of the 
respondent to it” (123, my emphasis). Of the three examples of existing 
objects that he uses to explain this point, all three concern the sphericity of 
the sun, moon, and planets. For instance, “if the moon is spherical, then 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn are spherical, since 
all are planets” (ibid.). 

Nature and necessity become objects of thematic attention at 128.1 where 
“nature” is expressly distinguished from “chance.” Alfarabi says, “Among the 
conjunctive [syllogisms] are those where the conjunction belongs to the 
consequent of the antecedent by nature and necessarily, as well as what arises 
at a certain time by chance and institution or convention” (128.1). As regards 
disjunctive conditional syllogisms, “the disjunction of the consequent of the 
antecedent may occur by nature and necessarily, or at a certain time by 
chance and institution or convention” (ibid.). It is important to note that 
“nature” here equates with “necessity,”!* and that both act as an alternative 
to that which is “by chance" and institution and convention. In the Arabic 
language, the word that is translated as “hypothetical” (wad ‘tyya) connotes 
convention and institution as well. Alfarabi takes advantage of the next unit to 
point out that, although all conditional syllogisms are also called hypothetical 
syllogisms,'? there exist among conditional syllogisms “those to which the 


11 See, e.g., 89. 1? Cf. also 128.3. 1? Cf. 123 and 128.4. 
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name ‘hypothetical’ properly belongs" (128.2). In the next paragraph, 
Alfarabi asserts that the ascent “from one part or a few parts to a universal 
by the categorical method” (128.3) is characteristic of rhetoric and that the 
ascent by means of the conditional method is characteristic of dialectic. 

The reference to rhetoric and its contrast to dialectic calls to mind the 
place of science or demonstration in the discussion. Although “science” 
first explicitly appears at 129.2, it is compared with rhetoric and dialectic 
at 127, where Alfarabi admits that there are scientific examples just as 
there are rhetorical examples, and so there is scientific induction just as 
there is dialectical induction. Even beyond explicit references, “science” 
and the requirements of scientific investigation lie behind the entire 
discussion. That is, the objects of science are those things that exist “by 
nature” or “necessarily.” As Alfarabi explains, just as the scientific absurd 
syllogism leads to the absurd, and the dialectical absurd syllogism leads to 
the ignominious,“ *[t]he absurd is the necessarily false, or the falsehood 
that is always false and which is not able to change and become true; it is 
the opposite of the truth that is always true” (129.2, my emphasis). When 
Alfarabi further contrasts this with that whose preference or rejection is 
merely generally accepted, he then associates “necessity” with “what 
exists”: “the ignominious is not rejected because it is false and not in 
accordance with what exists, but rather only because the people opine 
that it is better to reject it, whether it is true or false” (ibid.). 

What, if any, is the connection between natural necessity, science, and 
ignominious opinion? Might there also exist some relation between nat- 
ure/necessity and the three other subjects that appear to link Part One 
with Part Five, namely, rhetoric, hiding, and criticism? That is, if it is 
more than simply a coincidence that Alfarabi chose those subjects both to 
begin and to conclude his commentary on Aristotle’s Topics, what does 
this ordering imply about the dialectical art? Is there something about the 
form of Alfarabi’s text that reveals something important about the content 
of that text? 

The first thing the reader notices is the manner in which Alfarabi manages 
Aristotle’s text. The title of his work as it has been passed down is Kitab al- 
Jadal (Book of Dialectic) and not, say, Alfarabi’s Commentary on Anistotle’s 
Topics (Sharh al-Farabi h-Kitab Anstiitalis fī al-Tadal). Alfarabi, unlike 
Aristotle, populates his book with a cast of characters that is a veritable 
“who’s-who” of the pre- and post-Socratic universe: Euclid, Galen, 
Hippocrates, Parmenides, Plato, Protagoras, Pythagoreans, Socrates, 
Stoics, Thrasymachus, and Zeno. Alfarabi exercises a remarkably free hand 


14 «The ignominious in dialectic occupies the place of the absurd in the sciences” (129.2; cf. 
also 10). 
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also when treating the subject matter of the Topics: he stresses some things that 
Aristotle only alludes to, de-emphasizes things that are stressed by Aristotle, 
introduces phenomena that are nowhere to be found in the Topics, and 
virtually ignores large parts of Aristotle’s own text. At one point, Alfarabi 
summarizes the last seven Books of the Topics, Books Two through Eight, in 
approximately five lines. Yet his Book presents a remarkable consistency and 
coherence. For instance, throughout the course of his work, Alfarabi repeat- 
edly calls the reader’s attention to statements he already made with phrases 
such as, “that we mentioned many times” (e.g., 63), “in the ways previously 
mentioned” (e.g., 82), “it has been made clear” (e.g., 97), “it has already been 
stated previously” (e.g., 118.2). He even alerts the reader to something he will 
say in the future (note especially the curious, “just as we shall say momentarily 
in this very book” at 124.1). This rouses the slumbering reader from his or her 
stupor or further heightens the attentiveness of the alert and wakeful student 
to see if, in fact, Alfarabi follows through in what he says he will do (or, equally 
as important, whether he did what he claims to have done). This is not even to 
mention what is arguably Alfarabi’s favorite cautionary marker, “it is neces- 
sary that you/we know that...” (e.g., 77.1, 105, 113, 116, 135). That is, even 
the most cursory reading of the entire text convinces the reader that the author 
composed it with some care. Yet this still begs the question: to what end? 


1 Alfarabi’s Kitab al-fadal: A Complete English 
Translation 


(19)! In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Book of Dialectic 
<The Definition of the Art of Dialectic> 


[1] The art of dialectic is the art by means of which one acquires the 
faculty to construct a syllogism out of generally accepted premises” in 
order to refute a thesis whose subject is universal. One comes to accept 
[this thesis] by questioning a respondent who aims to defend whichever 
one of the two parts of the contradiction [al-nagid]*? he happens [to 
accept], and to defend every thesis whose subject is universal which 
comes to a questioner who seeks to refute whichever part of the two 
contradicting parts happens to arise.* Aristotle makes this art a method 
when he defines it as *a method by means of which we are prepared (20) 
to construct syllogisms out of generally accepted premises for every 
question that is posed" so that, if we offer an answer, we shall not present 
anything in it [that] is contrary [muddadd].”° 

[His saying] “contrary” [muddadd] instead of “opposite” [muqabil] sug- 
gests [and] indicates [by it] “contradictory” [munaqiq]. Our saying, “we 
shall not present anything in it that is contradictory [munagqid]” signifies 
that we do not accept anything that necessarily leads to the contradictory 
of the thesis that we are trying to defend. His saying, “for every question 
that is posed” means every thesis that comes to be accepted by question- 
ing, and he refers thereby to whichever of the two parts of the 


! In what follows, the bold parenthetical numbers refer to the page numbers in the Mallet 
Arabic edition, the bracketed bold numbers refer to Mallet's own division of the Arabic 
text, and angle brackets enclose Mallet’s interpolations to the Arabic text. “Br.” refers 
throughout to the Bratislava TE 41 manuscript source that forms the basis of the transla- 
tion. I would like to thank Miriam Galston for kindly providing a copy of the Bratislava 
manuscript. 

? See Aristotle, Prior Analytics, secs. 7 1ff. 

? See Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 7238-14, and 39, below. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 16553; see ibid., 24a21ff. 

> See Aristotle, Topics, 1002-3. ê Cf. ibid., 100a18-21. 
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contradictory that the questioner comes to accept from the respondent. 
The “method” and the “approach” and the “way“ according to the 
Ancients [consist of] every habitual capacity by which [one] strives for 
some objective in an orderly manner.’ This is a genus that comprises all 
five syllogistic arts. 


[2] The activity of this art is debate [mujadala] and dialectic [jadal]. It is a 
discourse [mukhataba] with well-known speeches by means of which a 
questioner seeks to refute whichever of the two parts of a contradiction 
that arises and to achieve that by questioning a respondent who seeks to 
defend it. Ifhe is a respondent, he seeks by means of them [sc. well-known 
speeches] to defend whichever of the two parts of a contradiction that 
happens to arise in a questioner who seeks to refute it. The questioner’s 
refutation of what the respondent seeks to defend (21) is the aim of the 
questioner, and that is the victory over the respondent. The respondent’s 
defense of that which the questioner seeks to refute is the aim of the 
respondent, and that is the victory over the questioner.? Aristotle opines 
that the dialectical concern is first of all the refutation of speeches even if 
the refutation arises only by means of producing as a conclusion the 
opposite of that whose refutation is sought. However, the primary con- 
cern is refutation; as for the proof, it is the secondary concern.” 

This discourse occurs only between a questioner and a respondent and 
[involves] a thesis whose subject is universal and determined between 
them. There is no need in this discourse for more than two [individuals]. 
The condition here is unlike the condition in rhetorical discourse, for 
there [sc. in rhetoric] a judge [2akim] is needed in addition, whereas it is 
sufficient [in dialectic] to have one questioner and one respondent. The 
questioner from among the two seeks to refute [the respondent] by bring- 
ing forth a syllogism he constructs from well-known premises in order to 
produce its contrary. The respondent seeks to defend it [sc. the syllogism] 
by not offering the questioner anything that leads to its contrary. And if 
the questioner brings forth something by which, according to him, he 
seeks to refute that thesis, he achieves it by a speech that opposes that 
thing. 


[3] That is because it is the way of the questioner first to accept the thesis 
from the respondent by questioning. When the thesis is posited, his 
actions succeed after that in obtaining, also by questioning, (22) from 
the respondent the premises that he opines are useful for refuting each 


7 Cf. ibid., 1.3, and Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1354a1-11, 1355b12-15. 
8 Aristotle, Topics, 159a30-32. 
? Tbid., 109a8-10, and Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 172a15ff. 
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and every premise of that thesis. When, according to the premises granted 
by the respondent, [he possesses some] premises such that, if he combines 
them, then the contradiction of the thesis necessarily comes about, he 
[keeps] them and produces from them the contradiction addressed to the 
respondent by means of declaration, not by means of questioning. Then, 
if that is so regarding the respondent, he has been criticized. “Criticism” 
[al-tabkit]‘° is the syllogism from which the questioner produces [yuntij] a 
certain contradiction from among opinions and theses the respondent is 
trying to defend. The questioner does not form a criticism against a 
dialectical respondent from premises not granted by the respondent. If 
the respondent postulates the thesis that he chooses for himself, then it is 
his way after that to defend it without granting to the questioner premises 
from which the questioner benefits in refuting the thesis. But it is only 
necessary with regard to every question [posed] to seek, concerning 
everything he grants from each part of the contradiction, the part from 
which the questioner does not benefit in contradicting the respondent. 

If the respondent accepts those premises from which he believes the 
questioner will not benefit, then the questioner joins from among [the 
premises] that he [sc. the respondent] accepted, and combines them and 
considers them as if they produced the contradiction of the thesis, then it 
is up to the respondent to examine from the figure [shakl] of the speech 
composed by the questioner whether it is a productive [muntij] figure or 
not. As for whether it is up to him to examine each premise of that speech, 
he may believe that it is not for him [to examine], nor to challenge 
[yunazi'] (23) the knowledge [ma ‘rifa] of each premise, since his accep- 
tance has already preceded for every one of them. It is only up to him to 
examine and oppose when the questioner brings forth something that he 
did not already accept. When what he did not already accept is the figure 
of the speech that the questioner combined against him, if it is not a 
syllogism, then the respondent must not be criticized. If it is a syllogism, 
then the thesis of the respondent is nullified and must be criticized. 


[4.1] However, sometimes some of the premises that the respondent 
accepts are premises that, if accepted with the conditions that the respon- 
dent accepted them, are neither true nor generally accepted in truth, or 
are in a condition from which a syllogism that contradicts the respon- 
dent’s thesis does not come about, [yet] the questioner believes that they 
are true and that a syllogism is made up from them, so he puts them 
together and brings them forth to the respondent acting as if they forced 


10 See Aristotle, Topics, 161a16, 161b1 9ff; cf. also Aristotle, Rhetoric, 25, and Aristotle, Prior 
Analytics, 20. 
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the opposite of the respondent’s thesis.!! Or the questioner falsifies that 
which the respondent accepted, so that after the falsification by the 
questioner there is for him a syllogism by which the respondent is contra- 
dicted. In these cases, it is for the respondent to examine the premises. 
And if they are what he accepted, and there is an investigation from which 
the questioner does not benefit, and from which he may not compose a 
syllogism in truth — yet the questioner [still] believes that a syllogism is 
composed from them against the respondent - then it is incumbent upon 
the respondent to receive from the questioner that which removes that 
belief regarding (24) the conditions [of the premises] that were accepted 
so that they do not help the questioner, and the syllogism that the ques- 
tioner believes is composed from them is [in fact] not composed. And if 
the questioner falsifies [harrafa] what the respondent agrees to, it is 
incumbent upon the respondent to clarify that. 


[4.2] Sometimes the questioner does not cause assent for each of the 
premises — one after the other — by questioning, but rather (after he causes 
assent to the thesis by questioning) proceeds to the premises that he 
opines refute the thesis, then combines them and opposes them [against 
the respondent] with their conclusion either from the standpoint of 
declaration [al-akhbar] or questioning. He must do that only regarding 
what he believes the respondent will accept if opposed with them. The 
first kind of interrogation is the interrogation regarding the premises — one 
after the other — by omitting to mention the conclusion, !? and the second 
is the discourse with the premises and the conclusion along with them. If 
he uses the second kind, then it is for the respondent at that time to 
examine the premises of the argument brought forth by the questioner 
from his own standpoint and its [sc. the argument’s] form. If it is neces- 
sary to refute one of the premises of the argument or to refute its form, 
then it is for him to bring forth a syllogism with which he refutes which- 
ever of the two [premise or form] he intends to refute, and by which to 
oppose the questioner according to the method of declaration and not by 
the method of questioning. Whichever of the two the respondent refutes, 
his thesis is saved and, through that, criticism of him is withdrawn and the 
objection is met.!? The objection is (25) the syllogism with which the 
respondent brings forth the opposition to the premise whose acceptance 
the questioner demands. 


11 Cf. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 165b7-8: *[C]ontentious arguments are those that 
reason or appear to reason to a conclusion from premises that appear to be generally 
accepted but are not so." 

1? Aristotle, Topics, 158a7-8. 

1? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 161a3; Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1402b3ff; Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 
69a37ff. 
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In dialectic there are places [’amkina] in which it is possible for the 
questioner to demand that the respondent accept something that the 
respondent refuses to accept, and which the respondent needs to oppose, 
and also where it is not permitted to demand that he [sc. the respondent] 
accept that which he refuses to accept, and which the respondent need not 
oppose. We will make clear later where these places are. However, the 
questioning with both premises and the conclusion together is not among 
the most successful [methods] in dialectic. Rather the most successful 
[method] in dialectic is the use of the method with which the questioner 
receives each and every premise individually, and then combines from 
them what produces [yunty] the contradiction [nagid] and opposite 
[mugabil] of the method [madhhab] of the one who is questioned; and 
hiding during his questioning the place of opposition [a/-tagabul] and 
veiling it lest the one questioned be aware of it.!* 


1^ Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 8.1. 
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(26) 
<Dialectical Premises> 


[5] Dialectical premises are universal and generally accepted. It is clear 
that their subjects are universal, because that whose subjects are indivi- 
duals are lost, gradually, over the course of time, or [their subjects] 
disappear, and one does not know what state they are in after their 
disappearance from sense-perception. And along with that, it never hap- 
pens that the perceptibles, according to the multitude, are in and of 
themselves one in number; [whereas] for the premises generally accepted 
by the multitude, it is necessary that what is understood of them be 
numerically one meaning according to the multitude. 


[6] These premises and opinions are accepted and used without being 
tested, probed, and without it being known whether they accord with 
existing things or do not accord with them. But they are accepted insofar 
as they are opinions only, without [something] more being known about 
them than that all people believe that they are thus or not thus; just as, 
when what trust informs us of regarding something seen, we accept it and 
act as though it is the condition reported, without our having witnessed it 
in that condition; likewise when we accept opinions of people to whom we 
are favorably disposed and whose ideas and opinions we trust entirely 
(27) without our having known the standpoint from which they men- 
tioned they themselves adopted. The more numerous those who inform 
us are, and the stronger our trust is in them, the likelier we are to acquiesce 
to their opinions, that which they witnessed, and about which they inform 
us. Our acquiescence [sukün anfusina] to them, our assent to them, and 
our acceptance of them increases in proportion to the increase in number 
of those who inform us about matters that they themselves witnessed and 
the opinions they believed. The limit of our trust in opinion from the 
standpoint of what is opinion is that it be the opinion of all the people. 
Just as regarding the perceptibles there are things we ourselves perceive 
as others perceive them, and things regarding which we rely on what 
others perceived of them, and we are content with what others report of 
them [to us] without ourselves witnessing and perceiving it, and we use 
them in the way we use what we ourselves perceive and witness, so too is 
there a similarity regarding intelligibles, [where there are] things we 
ourselves know, that we accept by our own discernment [basa ?r| and 
that we assent to from the standpoint of our own knowledge; and we are 
content about things regarding which we rely on what others know of 


! Cf. Aristotle, On Interpretation, trans. J. L. Ackrill (1963; repr., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1989), 1. 
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them and what they opine about them, and we use them in the manner 
that we use things that we ourselves know, and we act as if the condition 
regarding them is like what was reported to us, namely, that it was thought 
about them and known about them (28) without we ourselves knowing 
anything more of them than that. And the opinion we rely on regarding 
the intelligibles is sometimes the opinion of one person only, or one group 
only, and it is received opinion. Sometimes it is the opinion of all the 
people, and it is generally accepted opinion. In general, the generally 
accepted premises which are the principles [mabadz’] of the art of dialectic 
are those whose subjects are universal and which have indefinite 
[muhmala]* meanings; that is, universals which are trusted and accepted 
and believed to be like that, and which are used without anything else 
being known about them other than that. 


[7] The certain premises which are the principles of the theoretical 
sciences are the universal premises which correspond with existing things 
that we accept, to which we assent and which each one of us uses from the 
standpoint of its certainty according to their correspondence with things, 
without any one of us relying on the testimony of another, or without 
relying on what someone else saw, or not caring whether someone else’s 
opinion about it is similar to his or not. And if it happens regarding them 
that the opinion of the multitude is one opinion, and they testify to its 
correctness [sikha] and truth [sidq], then this neither adds to our trust, nor 
makes our certainty stronger. We also do not accept them or use them 
from the standpoint that the multitude formed one opinion about them, 
or that they testified to the correctness of that opinion, but rather by our 
own discernment. As for the generally accepted [opinions], (29) each one 
of us accepts them only when the opinions of all others are identical, and 
when they testify all together that it is thus or not thus. If it happens 
regarding them or many of them that they correspond with things, and we 
are certain by means of our own knowledge that they are thus, then we do 
not accept them or use them in the art of dialectic from the standpoint of 
our knowledge and our certainty in their accordance and agreement with 
things, since their notoriety is such that each proposition may only be 
composed in our souls according to a certain quality or quantity, nothing 
else. We ourselves then judge that their existence outside the soul is 
according to the quantity and quality that we find in the soul, without 
its notoriety [shuhra] being that which first and foremost helps and 
necessitates in itself its condition outside the soul. As for the known and 
certain [premises], science and certainty necessarily force and impose two 


? See Aristotle, Topics, 120a6ff. 
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things [sc. quantity and quality] together in every proposition: and that is 
that it is necessary that it is combined in our souls according to some 
quantity and quality. It also follows that its existence outside the soul is 
according to this very quantity and quality. A proposition is not combined 
in the soul except according to the quality and quantity it has outside the 
soul. The known is true to the extent that it is essentially, and not 
accidentally, known. And the generally accepted [is true] to the extent 
that it is generally accepted, and the truth in them is true accidentally and 
not essentially. 
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(30) [8] The premises that are used as first principles are the received, the 
generally accepted, the sense-perceptibles, and the certain. However, 
from the beginning we do not distinguish the generally accepted from 
the certain premises. Rather, we use them both in the same way. Perhaps 
our probing [sibar] first of all is to validate the premises and opinions and 
to find that [the premises] are generally accepted and that the opinions are 
agreed on by them [sc. the people]. And that is because the first and 
certain premises are individuals whose subjects are sensed, and they are — 
to the extent that they are universal premises — generally accepted and 
first. Therefore it is necessary that we place the generally accepted [pre- 
mises] as first [awa ?]] [principles] and that we order [according to them] 
the certain and common [premises] for all [the people] in their entirety. 
There are three varieties [asnaf] of premises that are used as first [princi- 
ples] and that are distinguished from one another from the beginning: 
sense-perceptibles, received, and generally accepted. 


[9] People always give priority to the sense-perceptibles and generally 
accepted over the received in point of dignity [b7-/-sharaf] and authority 
[al-ri asa]. They opine that the received should be tested and validated by 
the sense-perceptibles and the generally accepted. They opine regarding 
the generally accepted that they are more specific to man [akhass bi-I- 
isan] than the sense-perceptibles since sense is common to us and the 
other animals, [while] they [sc. the generally accepted] belong to the 
intellect alone. [They opine also] that they are themselves the intelligibles, 
and that the proofs taken from the generally accepted are the proofs of the 
intellects. The sense-perceptibles are not used as principles [mabadi ] in 
dialectic because their subjects are individuals, except in (31) induction 
to validate universal premises that are individuals whose subjects are 
sensible, but which are not sensible premises. However, they are included 
among the generally accepted. 


[10] The generally accepted [premises] are those which, little by little and 
gradually, first educate [yatarabba] (through their knowing and hearing) 
all the nations, raise their young, and civilize [yata’addab] their youth 
whether they realize it or not; and through which the meeting of different 
nations occurs despite the separation of their homes and differences in 
their natural character and languages; and through which there exists 
sociability [uns] between them; from which common actions between 
them originate, as well as the moral appreciation [zstihsan] of what they 
approve between them. Among the generally accepted opinions are those 
that are preferred and praised by the many, as well as those discarded and 
rejected by the many, and that is the disgraceful opinion [a/-ra y al- 
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shani ]. Both are related to each other in generally accepted [premises] as 
truth and falsity are related in scientific propositions. For truth in science 
[al- 3«Imiyya] corresponds to the preferred and praised in dialectic, and 
falsity in science corresponds to the disgraceful in dialectic.! 


[11] These generally accepted opinions belong to them for all kinds of 
matters that are examined and through which their knowledge is 
acquired. The kinds of these things are three: theoretical, practical, (32) 
and logical.? 

The theoretical are universal propositions all of whose particulars are 
not able to be the object of voluntary human action. The practical are 
universals all of whose particulars are able to be the object of voluntary 
human action. The logical may be used as instruments by which the 
theoretical and practical matters may be known. By them one guards 
against error concerning the intelligibles, and [they are that] through 
which truth and falsity in reports [al-akhbar] and speeches are tested. 
Among the generally accepted premises are: generally accepted premises 
regarding theoretical things, generally accepted premises regarding prac- 
tical things, and generally accepted premises regarding logical things. The 
premises whose subjects are universal, if the particulars of these subjects 
are not able to exist except by the will of man, are practical premises. If, 
regarding the particulars of its subjects, there are things that may exist 
other than by the will of man, then these are counted among the theore- 
tical premises — even if among their particulars something does exist by 
the will of man. However, each and every person — whenever he is only 
concerned with some of the kinds of matters — only uses the extent of the 
generally accepted [premises] that he needs and which are useful for that 
[type of] kind of thing with which he is concerned, to the extent of the 
generally accepted propositions with which he is concerned, and to which 
he becomes habituated and accustomed. Each person uses the generally 
accepted [premises] (33) he needs in one of two ways: he either uses them 
in the way they are, or he uses their strengths, their parts, and the actions 
that emerge from them. 


1 See 129.2, below. 7 See 83ff., below. 
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(34) [12] [With regard to] the generally accepted [premises], since they 
do not tend to correspond to things, and [since] it is not among the 
conditions by which others are distinguished to be either true or false,’ 
it is not impossible that there could be two opposing [mutagabilan] 
speeches — contradictory [mutanaqidan] or contrary [mutadaddan] — that 
are altogether generally accepted, for it is impossible that they both are 
true. I mean by “contraries” [mutadaddin] here either two arguments one 
of which denies universally what the other universally affirms regarding 
the very same subject, or two arguments both of which universally affirm 
two contrary matters concerning the very same subject.” I mean by 
“contradictory” two arguments, both of which are truly contradictory.’ 

It is evident that it is possible to compose from the two contradictory 
premises (if another premise is added to it) two syllogisms one of which 
produces an affirmation of a thing regarding a certain subject, while the 
other denies that thing of the very same subject, and that one establishes 
what the other refutes. Likewise [the same is true] for two contrary 
premises one of which is affirmative while the other negative, if a single 
premise is added to them as well. As for two contrary premises one of 
which affirms the opposite of something that the other affirms regarding 
the very same subject, there may be composed from them two syllogisms 
one of which produces an affirmation of one of the two contrary things 
regarding a subject while the other affirms the other opposite regarding 
that very same subject, and that one of them necessarily establishes what 
the other refutes. 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 104b12—17, as well as 53, 102, 112.1, below. 
? Cf. Aristotle, On Interpretation, 2 and 10. ? Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 59b8ff. 
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(35) Therefore, the art of dialectic has the capacity to prove a thesis and to 
refute it, to compose two syllogisms for both parts of the contradiction [a/- 
naqid| together, and two syllogisms that prove together two contraries, 
and both syllogisms together are dialectical. And that is not possible in the 
certain sciences.’ 


[13] Therefore, it is possible for there to be doubt [tashkik] in the art of 
dialectic. Doubt is a formation of two syllogisms that produce two oppos- 
ing conclusions. That is only [possible to the extent] that both are com- 
mon to the minor premise, and opposed in the major [premise]. The 
reason for that is that it is not impossible for there to be, in the generally 
accepted and universal [premises], premises that are false in part? [and] 
whose falsehood is hidden because of the notoriety of their universals — I 
mean the notoriety of their predicates’ existence belongs to all of their 
subjects — and which make their false part verified, accepted, and used like 
its true part. Therefore, its notoriety comes to confuse [its false part] with 
its true part so that its falsehood is not noticed. For the case of man from 
the outset is that he accepts as an absolute universal the premise [that] is 
true and present in many things when he does not know in what thing it is 
not like this. Therefore, many generally accepted [premises] may be 
opposed by a true objection without the notoriety of its universals being 
refuted by the objection; rather, only the truth of its universals is refuted, 
for it is not to the extent that they are true that they are generally accepted. 

(36) If it is thus, then their opposites [mugabilatuha], which are 
opposed to them, are true regarding what is false in them and false 
regarding what is true in them.’ If these opposites are generally accepted 
as well, two opposing premises (generally accepted and universal) are 
found, and if likenesses of these generally accepted [premises] are used as 
premises in syllogisms for the very same problems, then opposite conclu- 
sions are produced in the manner that their premises require. 

Those who examine the things, if they investigate them by means of the 
generally accepted premises to the extent that they are generally accepted, 
are limited, in their opinions that they discover, to beliefs [a/-zunün] 
without certainty. If it happens that each one of them uses an opposite 
to the one the other uses, and neither notices the false part of each of the 
two [opposites], their opinions differ with regard to the same thing. If one 
man uses at a certain time the opposite [premise] of what he uses at 
another time, he changes from one opinion to another many times. If he 


! See Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1355b29-37. 

? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 157b29—30: “Propositions that are partly false and partly true are of 
this type; for in the case of these it is possible by withdrawing a part to leave the rest true.” 
The manuscript sources differ with one another and therefore the Arabic here is obscure. 
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uses them [sc. the opposed premises] all at one time, and according to 
him their power is one, he falls into perplexity and hesitation. Those who 
examine the things and seek in them the truth from these standpoints 
must either have contrary opinions, change from one opinion to another, 
or [fall into] perplexity. It is evident that this cannot occur when univer- 
sally true premises are used from the standpoint that (37) they are true, 
because it is not possible to verify the two contraries [a/-mutadaddan] 
together; rather, if one of them is universally true then the other is 
universally false. 
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(38) [14.1] It seems that it is not within the power we have by nature [bi-/- 

fitra] at the outset to attain for ourselves the primary true premises 
completely without noticing that falsity is mixed either in all or in many 
of them; and we do not have anything [else] at the outset with which we 
probe the primary premises, except [the fact that they are] generally 
accepted only. Also, there is nothing in the power of every individual to 
notice by himself the generally accepted and opposing [premises] 
together; rather, regarding each of the generally accepted and opposed 
[premises], it may be possible only for one [of two individuals] to arrive at 
one of them, and the other [individual] to arrive at the other [opposing 
premise]. It is also not within the power of everyone to notice all falsehood 
in each generally accepted and universal premise that is false in part and 
whose falsehood is hidden. 


[14.2] It seems that the principles of examination of things and investiga- 
tion of veracity and truth in them are generally accepted premises, since 
the notoriety that adheres to the soul is that which connects one of the two 
parts of the premise to the other — I mean the predicate to the subject — 
and by which assent occurs. Because of its notoriety, man takes from it 
what is connected in the soul by affirmation and according to a certain 
quantity that is also affirmed outside the soul and according to this very 
quantity. [He also takes] what is in the soul connected by negation (39) 
and according to a certain quantity that is also negated outside the soul 
according to this very quantity. If what is in the soul from among these 
opinions is universal, they are judged to be equally universal outside the 
soul. A person may use them while many of them are false in part though 
he does not notice their falsehood and [although] many of their opposi- 
tions are generally accepted as well to the extent that they are universal. 
Therefore he accepts them as certain though they are beliefs, and as 
universally true though only partially true. 


[14.3] It is not within the power of each one to notice either the false part 
in the universal he knows, or each opposing part from every generally 
accepted and opposing [premise]. Therefore, the power of each one is not 
sufficient to oppose the false part of all false universals [whose falsehood] 
is generally accepted, or to save the amount of truth in it or to separate it 
from the false. If that is not possible, then it is also not possible for him to 
save the amount of truth in the conclusions that necessarily derive from it. 
Each of the opinions of those who examine - either all of them or many - 
remain true and are mixed with a falsity that is not noticed. If each ofthose 
who examines only notices of the generally accepted [premises] the 
opposite of what the other notices, and each one uses in his investigation 
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and examination only what he notices, then their opinions are certainly 
contrary (40) and contradictory. However, the power of every one indi- 
vidually is not sufficient to preserve truth mixed with falsehood, and 
distinguish the falsehood from it and reject it, since the preservation of 
truth and rejection of falsehood only occurs by opposing the false pre- 
mise, and as yet he has not noticed the opposing premises with which he 
may oppose the premises he has. 


[15] Every one of those whose opinions are contradictory either notice in 
their conviction a deficiency which causes them to doubt what they have, 
or they do not doubt and do not notice any deficiency but rather [think] 
that what they have attained is the truth that is not able to be otherwise. 

If each of them suspects what they have and notices a deficiency in it, 
without coming to know with what his opinion may be opposed, or with 
what the premises that produced for him those opinions may be opposed, 
each one of them is forced to join with someone else from among those 
who examine. They meet to investigate, and one of them asks and the 
other answers. If not a single one of them notices a deficiency in his 
opinion, each one of them is content with what he has attained of science, 
and loves it, protects it, defends it, and competes with others about it. He 
opines in his soul that he has the virtue of priority [fadilat al-sabq] (41), 
and loves to teach others so that he will become through that the ruler of 
instruction [ri asat al-ta Tim], and his virtue in science will be recognized 
in the way that happens to people concerning other goods. Each one 
begins to falsify what others possess, and shows contempt for it as they 
strengthen and exalt what they possess. 

They meet after that to contradict one another in rivalry and combat. 
Because of both matters, each one of them must join with the other 
individuals who examine and meet to investigate — either for protection, 
rivalry, legal defense, and partisanship, or to study the benefit, to preserve 
the truth from falsehood, to perfect science in each of them, and to 
remove the deficiency they notice in their beliefs. At that time they 
investigate together and each one of them reaches the limit of his capacity 
in investigating what he had deduced. Then he compares what he himself 
opines regarding something to what another opines regarding the very 
same thing, and he uses the power of another and seeks help from it. His 
examination of the syllogism of the one who opposes him regarding these 
things is like his examination of a syllogism — if it came to his mind - that 
requires the opposite of what he thinks regarding the thing. And the 
opposed syllogisms that are taken from a group of people of different 
opinions are of the same rank as the opposing syllogisms that he himself 
has. Many groups help one another in examining this and assist one 
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another in (42) preserving the true from all premises and from all con- 
clusions. That only occurs through objections they put to each other and 
in some contradicting others. It is necessary for each one — if they meet 
each other - that one of them be a questioner and the other a respondent, 
so that each one of the two attains the limit of his capacity regarding that 
thing, and that they make every effort in their exertion to procure that 
which refutes and proves the opinion that they use as a thesis. If they do 
not meet regarding what they establish of this, they establish it in books. 
Each one continues [to act] with the other in this way regarding every- 
thing over which their opinions differ, bringing up objections and contra- 
dicting one another, either orally or by establishing it in books. 
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(43) 
«Philosophy, Dialectic, and Sophistry> 


[16] This is the condition of what remains of the opinions that have been 
memorized and written down in books concerning the opinions of those 
who preceded [us]. That is, those who followed afterwards contradicted 
those who preceded them, and because they desired science their meth- 
ods used in questioning and answering were mixed with dialectical meth- 
ods and scientific methods, and these were used without one being 
distinguished from the other.! Whenever the objections and contradic- 
tions increased and were debated from one time to the next, and the time 
passed, and they devoted themselves to it, they were closer to distinguish- 
ing truth from falsehood regarding every universal premise in which truth 
was mixed with falsehood, and closer to knowing all problems and syllo- 
gisms for every problem, and closer to arriving at the scientific methods. 

If this debate is not out of solidarity [ asabiyya] or a legal defense of the 
opinions, the questioner and respondent are praiseworthy if one of them 
proceeds to refute what is true for the other; and the benefit is for both and 
the victory is for both together. If (44) that occurs from the standpoint of 
the rivalry over verifying the opinions and combating over them and 
competing over them, then the victory goes to one of the two only; and 
a thorough examination by each one concerns that by which his own 
opinion is helped and proved, and that by which he falsifies and opposes 
the other's opinion more frequently and more strongly, and he is [then] 
closer to distinguishing the true from the false, and closer to discovering 
all the theoretical things until he has them all. 

At that time the contentious [jihadiyya] deliberative arts emerge, that is, 
those with which one intends, through discussion [al-mukhataba], to 
learn of the virtue of the faculty of man to refute something and prove 
it. That is either out of love of victory only and the honor that follows it, or 
out of another good from among the human goods. If that happens, it is 
not impossible for the contentious arguments [al-aqawil] to become 
dialectical and sophistical. The dialectical contentious discussion is the 
discussion by which victory is sought by means of generally accepted 
premises that are truly generally accepted. Sophistical contentious [dis- 
cussion] is that by which victory is sought by using premises that are 
apparently generally accepted without being in truth generally accepted, 
and via things that deceive and misrepresent so that one is led to believe 
that what is not generally accepted is generally accepted, and that what is 
generally accepted is not generally accepted. 


! See 55-62, below. 
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(45) [17] There are three kinds of sophistical arguments that emerge: (1) 
among them are speeches whose forms are syllogistic and whose premises 
are apparently generally accepted without being in truth generally 
accepted; (2) among them speeches whose forms are not in truth syllo- 
gistic and yet are believed to be syllogistic, and whose premises are 
generally accepted in truth; (2) among them speeches whose forms are 
apparently syllogistic and whose premises are apparently generally 
accepted without that being the case in truth. 

The first of these three kinds are called “syllogisms” because of the truth 
of their forms, while the remaining two are called “eristic” and “eristic 
arguments" and are not called “syllogisms.” In general, whenever their 
forms are erroneous, they are not called “syllogisms,” even if their premises 
are true. Sophistry is an art by which man acquires the ability to construct a 
syllogism in truth from premises that are apparently generally accepted, or 
what is believed to be a syllogism from truly generally accepted [premises] 
or, from [premises] that are believed to be generally accepted, an argument 
that is believed to be a syllogism by which is sought a refutation of every- 
thing the respondent seeks to preserve and to preserve everything that the 
questioner seeks to refute.? 


(46) [18] The scientific syllogism, that is to say, demonstration, is the 
syllogism composed from premises that are true, universal, certain, and 
primary, or from premises whose knowledge is from premises that are 
true, universal, certain, and primary. The philosophic sciences - that is to 
say, the certain [sciences] — always use in the elucidation of all its pro- 
blems the scientific syllogisms we have mentioned. The mixed method we 
mentioned was the method of those who devoted themselves to philoso- 
phy in ancient times until the three methods were distinguished from one 
another and were divided into “scientific,” “dialectical,” and “sophisti- 
cal." The scientific methods [then] arose. The scientific art became the 
intended end, and the dialectical art became an exercise and a preparation 
for it and a tool and a servant of the scientific art. Sophistry remained an 
imitation and resemblance of dialectic. It is thought to be dialectic [some- 
times] and sometimes it is thought to be philosophy. 


[19.1] The subjects of the three arts are the same and their problems are 
identical. They differ [only] in regard to ultimate ends and principles.? 


? See. Aristotle, Topics, 100b23-101b4, and Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 165a38— 
165b11. Cf. ibid., 171b7—34. 

5 C£. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1004b18-27: *[D]ialectians and sophists assume the same 
guise as the philosopher, for sophistic is wisdom which exists only in semblance, and 
dialecticians embrace all things in their dialectic, and being is common to all things; but 
evidently their dialectic embraces these subjects because these are proper to philosophy. 
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(47) The ultimate end of philosophy is ultimate happiness. The ultimate 
end of dialectic is for man to acquire the faculty for investigation and to 
prepare his mind for philosophy and to enumerate its principles and pro- 
blems. In general, the end of the art of dialectic is to support and to serve the 
art of philosophy. The ultimate end of sophistry is to make someone imagine 
that he has science and wisdom and that he is seeking after ultimate happi- 
ness. The deepest concern [damir] of the one who instills such imagination 
and his secrets and goal in the innermost part of his soul is to attain for himself 
money, honor, glory, or other things from among the ignorant goods.* 


[19.2] They also differ in [their] principles. For the principles of philoso- 
phy are the premises that are universal, true, certain, and primary. The 
principles of dialectic are the universal and generally accepted premises 
that we defined. The principles of sophistry are the universal premises 
that deceive by means of the things that are apparently believed to be 
generally accepted without that being the case in truth. [They are also] 
universal and generally accepted premises that are partially false, for, as 
we said, their notoriety hides their false part, and because of that it is 
difficult, at the outset, to save its true part. 

(48) The certain, universal, and primary premises all amount also to being 
generally accepted. At the outset, they are acknowledged to be generally 
accepted as such without them being examined by something else and with- 
out one requiring that they satisfy the conditions mentioned in the Book of 
Demonstration. Therefore they are accepted in dialectic and in the arts from 
which nothing more is required than that they be generally accepted as if they 
are true and certain by accident. If that is so, then the syllogisms that emerge 
from them supply us in their conclusions with beliefs, except that the beliefs 
are true accidentally and not essentially. [As for] the premises that are 
universal, generally accepted, and partially false whose notoriety hides their 
falsehood, it is evident that the syllogisms that emerge from them supply us in 
their conclusions with false beliefs. It has already been made clear from what 
we said what the principles of true beliefs are and what the principles of false 
beliefs are. As for the premises that are apparently generally accepted and are 
not generally accepted and are not certain yet were falsified until they were 
believed to be generally accepted, they are falsified by other things until they 
are made to be generally accepted, and these things are enumerated in the 
Book of Sophistics. 


For sophistic and dialectic turn on the same class of things as philosophy, but this differs 
from dialectic in the nature of the faculty required and from sophistic in respect of the 
purpose of the philosophic life. Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to 
know, and sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not.” Cf. also Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 1355b15-21. 

^ Cf. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 171b25—34, and Alfarabi, Book of Religion, beginning. 
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At first, the falsehood in the principles of dialectic are quite hidden, and 
are not made evident except after great examination for a long time 
because of their notoriety and the testimony of the multitude about 
them, namely, that they are thus. (49) It is also hidden in the principles 
of sophistry, [however] not because of their notoriety but rather due to the 
things that obscure its shamefulness and the renown of its falsehood, until 
what is not generally accepted is made to be believed to be generally 
accepted and regarding what is generally accepted of falsehood and dis- 
carded by the many is generally accepted [as if] true and preferred by the 
many; and regarding what is preferred and praised is made to be believed 
to be shameful [skant] and discarded. 

Since the hiddenness of the falsehood in the principles of dialectic is 
due to things that apply to the multitude — and that is their [sc. the 
principles] notoriety and the testimony of the many about them - and 
the hiddenness of the falsehood in the principles of sophistry is neither 
due to things that apply to the multitude, nor in relation to the multitude, 
one quickly and with little examination becomes aware of the falsehood in 
the principles of sophistry, while one does not become aware of the 
falsehood in the principles of dialectic except after much examination.? 

All that is found in dialectic is found in sophistry. That is because 
everything that is in dialectic in truth is the very thing that is in sophistry 
by falsification. Therefore, a sophistical inquiry and response is similar to 
a dialectical response and inquiry; and sophistical doubt [tashkik] resem- 
bles dialectical doubt; and sophistical criticism and objection resemble 
dialectical criticism and (50) objection. However, all of this is in dialectic 
in truth while it is in sophistry by falsification, since dialectic uses syllo- 
gisms in truth and premises that are truly generally accepted. The sophis- 
tical premises may be believed to be generally accepted but are not thus, 
and likewise their syllogisms may be believed to be syllogisms but are not 
syllogisms. However, there is nothing in dialectic that is believed, but 
rather [it uses] a syllogism in truth and premises that are truly generally 
accepted.? 


? See Aristotle, Topics, 100b26ff. 
6 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1004b25-27: “Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy 
claims to know, and sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not.” 
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(51) 
<2><The First Use of the Art of Dialectic> 


[20.1] Dialectic is useful for philosophy in five ways: 


Among them is to train the person and prepare his mind for the certain 
sciences. And that is to habituate him to investigation and make known to 
him how to investigate, and how one must order the things and organize 
the arguments for the investigation in order to resolve the problem. His 
mind obtains the facility in [discovering] the occurrences of the middle 
term and makes him able to find quickly the syllogism for whatever 
problem is posed. It provides him with the faculty to oppose every opinion 
he hears or is said to him, and to pursue quickly the places of opposition in 
every argument that occurs.! It habituates him to be dissatisfied with 
unexamined opinion and what imposes the first idea, previous thoughts, 
and the consideration of the appearance without thorough examination 
and careful research. It puts him in the condition of someone who does 
not take sides in favor of an opinion and is not at all carried away by an 
argument and does not [give in to] good belief or desire or solidarity (not 
in his soul nor in someone else's), and does not feel at home in his own 
opinion or someone else's opinion to the point that he is content in it. 
Rather (52) [it is for him to doubt] his own opinions (to the extent that 
they are opinions with some form) [whether] they are false or erroneous. 
It compels him to test the received opinions that he encountered at first, 
by which he was educated, and to which he was habituated, until it may 
happen that many people are many times brought to doubt the sense- 
perceptibles, and to test them just as it occurred to Parmenides and Zeno? 
such that they said regarding movement that it does not exist and that 
multiplicity does not exist, and that that which exists is one. They opined 
that [it would be better] to follow what the generally accepted [things] 
(which are the intelligibles according to them) require, and to doubt 
sense-perception, since the intelligibles are more specific to man than 
the sense-perceptibles. 


[20.2] Without a person's mind being trained in this way or possessing 
this faculty in him, he may not proceed to the truth and the philosophic 
opinions. That is because that with which a person is raised and under- 
stands first of all are generally accepted opinions that are (according to 
unexamined opinion) preferred by the many, as well as the received 
opinions and the sense-perceptible opinions. The received [opinions] 
are such that they are not in man [by virtue of] his own insight, and he 


! See Aristotle, Topics, 101a28-30. ? See 88 and 135, below. 
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only trusts what he receives of that from the insight of another whose 
opinion about it [he judges] is sound. (53) It is not possible for him to 
arrive at a scientific opinion, or for that opinion to be his own insight. It 
may be for him his own insight only by means of attaining, regarding that, 
a syllogism composed from premises that were already known to him 
from the outset, and by which it becomes for him his own insight — neither 
from a syllogism nor a proof at all. At first these are premises taken from 
widespread, unexamined opinion. Unexamined opinion is that which is 
not considered. Therefore it is not impossible for there to be a falsehood 
in it that is not noticed by someone. One is therefore also obliged to test it 
and consider it, and its consideration and testing are not possible without 
opposing it, and that is not possible except by the capacity to discover the 
places [mazadi ] of opposition, which is not possible except by the art of 
dialectic. 


[20.3] The art of dialectic is that which gives a person this faculty. 
Therefore, it is not possible for man to arrive at the truth or philosophy 
except by the dialectical faculty. Therefore, we find Aristotle also, at the 
beginning of his arguments about most of what he seeks to clarify with 
regard to the natural, divine, and political science, prefacing them with 
dialectical arguments and dialectical examinations of those things so that, 
when he completed it, he came after that to the presentation of the 
demonstrations of that thing. 

(54) For this reason, Plato, in the book Parmenides, reported that 
Parmenides recommended to the young Socrates with whom he was 
arguing: “Train your soul while you are still young regarding things 
that, according to the many, are madness, excess, and much chatter; 
otherwise the truth will escape you." He meant: *Train your soul 
through dialectic and dialectical arguments." And the proof that he 
wanted to say by it “dialectic” and “dialectical arguments,” is that when 
he [sc. Parmenides] recommended this and urged him [sc. Socrates] 
towards this, he afterwards began to consider and investigate the One 
with him in dialectical arguments in accordance with the method of 
doubt, and began to prove and then refute from the standpoint of the 
art of dialectic. So this is the first use of dialectic in philosophy. 


? See Plato, Parmenides, 135d. 
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(55) 
<The Second Use of the Art of Dialectic> 


[21] Among them is that it prepares, provides, and enumerates for the 
certain sciences all of their subjects.’ It enumerates for them all generally 
accepted premises, that is, the sum of those that supply the true, universal, 
and primary premises which are the principles of the certain sciences. It 
enumerates for them also all of the problems, and they are the propositions 
that are outside of the generally accepted [premises], those by which, 
through their proof and refutation, dialectical syllogisms are made. It 
enumerates for them all of the dialectical reasonings that come from 
these problems, and makes all of them available in fact. It provides man 
with the capacity to make them and evoke them whenever he desires. When 
all of this occurs, it only remains after that to test and examine by the 
demonstrative and scientific laws and conditions that were mentioned and 
enumerated in the Book of Demonstration. The conditions of the universal, 
certain, and primary intelligibles that apply to the generally accepted [pre- 
mises] are made to be the foundations [awa il] of the certain sciences. As 
regards the conditions of the problems in the sciences that apply to the 
generally accepted [premises], these generally accepted [premises] that are 
the principles in dialectic become problems in the certain sciences. 
Likewise, we consider the problems that are given by the art of dialectic, 
and we test [them] with the conditions of the demonstrative problems and 
their rules; (56) those conditions that apply to them also become problems 
in the sciences. In this way, we test the syllogisms that the art of dialectic 
provides, and the conditions of demonstration that apply to the reasonings 
are made to be demonstrations. 

In general, everything dialectic gives and enumerates, if the rules and 
conditions of science apply to it, that thing becomes common to both arts 
together, and when nothing of the conditions of the matters of science 
apply to it, it remains special to the art of dialectic and is used especially 
for training only. 

This is the second use. 


! See Aristotle, Topics, 101a34—36; cf. also ibid., 163b9-12. 
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(57) 
<The Third Use of the Art of Dialectic> 


[22] Among them [dialectic's uses] is that the certain sciences are of two 
types.! The subjects of one type lead the person who examines and 
investigates them to the right way [a/-sazvab] by the ease with which the 
mind [grasps] them and how quickly they are separated in the soul from 
the accidents associated with them, because they are easy in themselves, 
and because the person imagines them and forms them free from matter 
without the person needing to exert much effort in doing so. Those are the 
mathematical sciences. The subjects of [the other] type prevent reaching 
the right way because of the difficulty in separating them from matter in 
the mind; rather, they are not separated and are always comprehended 
along with their matter and in their matter. Therefore, it is not impossible, 
if there are many accidents in the matter, for these accidents to be con- 
nected to them when we comprehend them. Those who examine err 
regarding the truth about these things; and the one thing is imagined by 
those who examine in opposing ways: they fall into opposing beliefs.? 
They contend with one another over the opinions and become perplexed 
because of it. Since the meanings in the soul are not separated and free 
from matter and from accidents that are connected to it, their universals 
are not separated in the primary premises at the outset because the 
intelligible things, (58) when they are not perfectly distinguished from 
one another in the soul, are each preserved in the mind by its proper 
nature. Separately, its subject is not separated like a subject belonging to 
the predicate that is in it universally and perfectly; rather, there remains a 
place for a kind of condition or conditions. And that [sc. the condition] is 
used from the outset as much as is possible for man in the separation until 
objections appear after that, and then it is separated. 


[23] Also, the [following] concern: where matter is connected to it or one 
of the accidents, or its conception is difficult — or not possible — without 
matter or without these accidents, it is possible that it is predicated of that 
thing to the extent to which it is isolated by its nature as a sort of predicate, 
and if it is taken to the extent that it is described by that matter, its 
predicate becomes the opposite of [the first’s] predicate.? If that thing is 
not distinguished for us to the extent that it is separated from itself, and to 


! Alfarabi here appears to depart from Aristotle's strict rendering of the uses of dialectic as 
found in the Topics. Cf. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 172a15ff., and Plato, The Republic 
of Plato, trans. Allan Bloom, 2nd ed. (New York: Basic Books, 1991), 534b. 

? Cf. Plato, Republic, 523b; and Alfarabi, Selected Aphorisms, in The Political Writings: Selected 
Aphorisms and Other Texts, par. 94. 

3 Cf. Plato, Republic, 479b-c. 
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the extent to which it is connected to matter, and we take it in one 
condition, two opposing predicates are attached to that one thing. 
Likewise, if a certain accident in the matter is attached to it, and its 
separated essence is not for us distinguished from its essence connected 
to that accident — because of these two states — two opposing predicates 
are attached to it. Likewise, two opposing predicates are attached to that 
thing if connected by two accidents, and attached to each one of the two 
accidents is a predicate opposed to the predicate that the other is attached 
to, and we take that (59) thing to the extent that it describes one of the two 
accidents in the condition by which we take it to the extent that it 
describes the other accident — and its state is that which encompasses 
the two accidents and comprises the two of them, and in which the two 
accidents are enclosed in such a way that we do not distinguish each one 
of the two from the other. If the generally accepted premises that we have 
in these sciences are generally accepted and known from the outset and in 
unexamined opinion, and we use them as major premises to which we 
attach minor premises, it is surely the case that contrary and contradictory 
conclusions are produced for us. 


[24] These sciences, the condition of whose principles is this state, are: 
natural science, divine science, and political science. Also signifying that 
are those mathematical sciences which are closer to natural science, such 
as the science of optics and the science of music and the science of 
mechanics (for these are closer to natural science than arithmetic and 
geometry). Each one of them, in itself or its principles, is closer to natural 
science with regard to difficulty and [the capacity to engender] disagree- 
ment. As for arithmetic, since it is the farthest removed from natural 
science, there is nothing in it at all difficult, and as a result there is no 
disagreement about it. As for geometry, in some of its principles there is 
some difficulty commensurate to its inferiority to the rank of arithmetic 
regarding the distance (60) from matter. Then the science of astronomy is 
much more difficult than geometry, and the disagreement in it is greater. 
Then [follows] the science of optics. Then after that [follows] the science 
of music and the science of mechanics, and especially in the principles of 
this [sc. the science of mechanics]. And the reason for all of this is what we 
have said.* 


[25] Therefore, it is not possible to discover the truth in these three 
sciences [that is, natural science, divine science, and political science], 
unless dialectical doubt precedes their examination by the scientific 
method. When one uses a science for them from the outset without 


^ Cf. ibid., Book 7. 
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dialectical doubt, either nothing is reached or, if something of it is 
reached, it is very defective. That is because the majority of what is 
found in these sciences are either things connected to matter or connected 
to accidents, or such that knowledge of it is connected to it in such a way. 
Therefore, opposites are found together with this. Since it is dialectic that 
supplies for every one the existence of two contraries, and it is that by 
which one is able to find two contrary syllogisms (since demonstration or 
the demonstrative art is not able to offer us the contrary syllogisms, or 
clarify for us the existence of two contrary aspects regarding the same 
thing), the investigation into these things is not possible by means of the 
demonstrative art. And along with that, because the art of demonstration 
only dispels the doubt by supplying the ways because of which contrary 
predicates are connected to the same thing, so that the contrariety dis- 
appears from that which is believed to be contrary, (61) and [because] the 
demonstrative art is not able to supply the ways in which contradictions in 
arguments disappear before we are aware of them, the art of dialectic that 
supplies the contradictions must necessarily precede the art of demon- 
stration that supplies ways which put an end to doubt and perplexity.” 
Because of this, we rarely find Aristotle discussing something in his books 
about these sciences before prefacing the thing he seeks to demonstrate 
with dialectical doubts, and then completing it with demonstrations. 
Because of this, Plato, when [he discussed] the education of the kings of 
the virtuous city and the philosophers, placed dialectic after mathematics 
and before the three other sciences.° 


> See also Tafsir Mà Ba ‘d At-Tabi ‘at [Averroes? Long Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics], 
ed. Maurice Bouyges, S. J., vol. 1 (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1938), 324—330, and 
especially where Averroes mentions al-falsafa al-jadaliyya (or “dialectical philosophy”) at 
328-330. 

6 Cf. Plato, Republic, Book 7, 521ff. and 534e. 
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(62) 
<The Fourth Use of the Art of Dialectic> 


[26] And among them! is that the principles of the certain sciences — since 
they are universal — have been comprehended from the outset, [yet] many or 
the majority of them are only neglected and not used from the outset due to 
the (fact that] man is assisted from the outset with that through which he is 
educated in his youth until he arrives at the third seventh [of his life];? and 
through the other arts in which these intelligibles are not to be used, since 
they are not principles for them, nor are they useful for them, since not every 
intelligible is a principle for every art. Someone may use many of them - those 
with which he is preoccupied — but he does not use them in that they are 
universal, rather, he uses their powers and particulars. He does not need to 
use them as universals to the greatest amount of generality possible, and he is 
content with their powers, since they are sufficient in these arts and the things 
with which he is preoccupied. Also, universals similar to these primary 
premises remain neglected, and it is necessary, regarding those [that are] 
similar to these principles, for the one who arrives at the sciences to under- 
stand their universal meanings. It is not impossible that he not acknowledge 
their universality, since he does not represent them as universal. In order to 
know them, it is necessary for him to examine thoroughly the particulars that 
(63) he uses customarily regarding the things with which he preoccupies 
himself, and the particulars that it is customary for the other people ofthe arts 
to use. Therefore, represented in his soul are universals of the powers that it 
is customary for him to use (and the thorough examination of similars is 
characteristic of dialectic), or he provides their generally accepted definitions 
or descriptions so that, if he understands their meanings, he arrives at the 
certainty about them like his certainty about their particulars." 


[27] Also, one begins to know many things only by means of the primary 
knowledge that occurs to man in the unexamined opinion of all. If this 
[knowledge] is considered, something that opposes this knowledge may 
be found, and then the opposition that he finds reminds him of the 
knowledge of something that he had neglected in that matter. Then he 
considers that and also finds, because ofthe knowledge of more than what 
the first objection had provided him, another objection. The second 
objection reminds him of the knowledge of a thing that he had neglected. 


! Alfarabi once again appears to depart from Aristotle's strict rendering of the uses of 
dialectic as found in the Topics. Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 100b3, and Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1005b24. 

? Around twenty years old. Cf. Plato, Republic, 537b, and Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yagzan, 
trans. Lenn Evan Goodman, 2rd ed. (Los Angeles: Gee Tee Bee, 1991), p. 118. 

? Cf. 125, below, and Aristotle, Topics, 157a18—20. 
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'That continues like this in this organized manner until all that he must 
know of the matter of that thing comes about. It is not possible that this 
[sc. education of the youth] proceeds according to this organized manner 
by any art except the art of dialectic. Thus, regarding many things, the art 
of dialectic in this way offers the principles of study. 


(64) [28] Also, there are two types of demonstrations: one of them is 
absolute and the other relative.“ The absolute [type] is that which in its 
essence offers absolute certainty. The relative [type] is that which is 
demonstrative in relation to a certain person or group. It is not possible 
for demonstrations to proceed from the principles of the certain sciences 
in relation to a certain group or in relation to a particular person, since 
that very man or that very group does not acknowledge these principles — 
since there are things there that deceive that very person. The demonstra- 
tions that are in relation to a certain person are composed only from 
generally accepted things that no one is without — as is the case with his 
opinion. These demonstrations are syllogisms taken from the art of 
dialectic. In this way, dialectic may also be of use for the principles of 
the certain sciences, for it is not impossible that there will be those who 
doubt things that are apparent and obvious in themselves — in the way that 
we find people who do not acknowledge that two opposing things cannot 
both be true;? in the way that people deny that anything moves itself, or 
others who acknowledge that which moves itself yet deny movement. The 
demonstrations by which movement and the self-moving thing are estab- 
lished according to them, and that two opposing things are not both true, 
these are the demonstrations in relation to them, and are only from 
generally accepted premises. Likewise, the discussion with the person 
who denies the existence of multiplicity, and seeks to make evident that 
existence is one, (65) may only take place through syllogisms composed 
from generally accepted premises. For this reason Aristotle, at the begin- 
ning of the lectures of the Physics, said when he wished to begin to discuss 
[the thesis of] Parmenides: *we are conversing with the dialecticians, for 
in their discussion there is a kind of philosophy.”° 


^ See Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 165b4—7. 

5 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 8.5.30—35, and Aristotle, Metaphysics, in The Complete Works of 
Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. Jonathan Barnes (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), 1005b23-25: “For it is impossible for anyone to believe the 
same thing to be and not to be, as some think Heraclitus says. For what a man says, he 
does not necessarily believe." 

6 See Aristotle, Physics, 185a18—20. See 88, below, for another reference to Parmenides. See 
also Averroes, Tafsir Ma Ba‘d At-Tabi‘at [Averroes Long Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics], 167. In this same context, Averroes will speak of “the science of dialectic” 
(li- ‘ilm al-jadal). 
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(66) 
<The Fifth Use of the Art of Dialectic> 


[29] Among them is that we [philosophers] are political by nature.’ It is 
necessary for us: to live in harmony with the people, love them, and prefer 
doing what is useful to them and leads to the betterment of their condition — 
just as it is necessary for them to do the same regarding us; to make them 
share in the good whose care is entrusted to us — just as it is necessary for 
them to make us share in the goods whose care is entrusted to them — by 
showing them the truth concerning the opinions they have about their 
religions, for when they share with us in the truth, it will be possible for 
them to share with philosophers in the happiness of philosophy to the 
extent of their ability; to move them away from the arguments, opinions, 
and laws [sunan] about which we opine that they are not right. This is not 
possible with them through certain demonstrations because these are 
beyond their reach, are strange to them, and are difficult for them. That 
is possible only through the knowledge that is common to us and them — 
that is, in that we converse with them by means of arguments that are 
generally accepted among them, known to them, and accepted among 
them. This class of instruction results in the fourth philosophy,” which is 
known as exterior (khàrga) and public (barraniyya) philosophy. Aristotle 
mentions in many of his books that he produced books on exterior philo- 
sophy in which he sought to instruct the people (67) through generally 
accepted things. The faculty [to practice] this art of philosophy arises in us 
only by the generally accepted [things] being ready and available to us, and 
we only arrive at that by the art of dialectic. Through it the philosopher 
associates with the people and becomes protected so that he is not found 
burdensome or engaged in an objectionable matter; for the people are in 
the habit of finding what is strange to them burdensome and what is out of 
their reach objectionable.? 


[30] Among them is that not one of the people of the scientific arts is able to 
reject — by the faculty that he derives from his art — sophistical arguments that 
he criticizes and opposes in his art, or to resolve sophistical doubts that are 
intended to lead the adherents of this art into perplexity, to silence him and 
falsify his art and humiliate him. Only the dialectician — and he alone — is able 


l Bor this passage, cf. Muhsin Mahdi, “Man and His Universe in Medieval Arabic 
Philosophy," in L'homme et son univers au moyen age, ed. Christian Wenin (Louvain-la- 
Neuve: Ed. de l'Institut supérieur de philosophie, 1986), 112-113. 

? Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Alfaz al-Musta ‘mala fi al-Mantiq, 60. 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 101a3—34; cf. also Plato, Republic, 519d—520a. See also 66, below, 
and Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 6. 
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to meet sophistical arguments. Therefore, the art of dialectic is also the 
protector and defender of philosophy against the sophists.* 


[31] These are the uses of the art of dialectic in philosophy. Dialectic is a 
kind of training for man through his association with others. Through it, 
man is prepared for the certain sciences. It (68) is also an introduction for 
the theoretical beings because, by this [discipline], certain science is 
taught. It serves the certain sciences by providing their principles accord- 
ing to the methods that were indicated. It serves them also by providing 
them with the arguments by which it is easy to teach the people about 
those opinions deduced from the certain sciences which are useful for 
them (and are moved away from that which we do not see them properly 
discussing) and from those opinions that harm them. It serves them also 
by protecting them from the sophists. 


4 Cf. 21, above, and Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 168b6—10. 
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(69) 
<3><The Perfection in the Art of Dialectic> 


[32] Since dialectic is a kind of training, then the art of dialectic is a 
training art like the other arts that are exercises and introductions to other 
things, like fighting, running, fencing, and the other training arts whose 
actions are compared between the powers of the exercisers.’ There arises 
in it rivalry and seeking after victory, each one increasing after the other. 
Victory, the love of it, and the pleasure that emerges from it in man 
become a cause of the improvement of the art, the increase of training, 
and the preparation of the things through which victory and its increase 
come about. The pleasure that emerges from it becomes a motive and 
incentive for it along the lines [that] the pleasure from a certain action is 
an incentive for repeating the things from which the pleasure emerged. 

There is a great difference between (a) the achievement of victory and 
pleasure as an ultimate end, and (b) seeking to improve the actions from 
which this victory and pleasure emerge. (70) Because the training that 
emerges through cooperation is such that it is not attained except by 
diligence in the actions and things by which victory emerges, and 
[because] victory and longing after it is that through which the training 
actions are improved, victory becomes — whenever achieved - the cause of 
the repetition of similar actions through which victory emerges. When it is 
not attained at a certain time, the longing for it becomes the cause for the 
repetition of these actions and their improvement and increase. It is in this 
way that the issue of victory must be understood in the art of dialectic: not 
to regard the achievement of victory as the ultimate end, or another goal, 
except as that which leads to the improvement and longing for the 
dialectical actions useful for the sciences.? 


[33.1] Since this is the case, the perfection of man in it (sc. dialectic] is like 
his perfection in the other training arts by which victory is sought. That is 
to [understand] how man [must] know all the things by which victory over 
an adversary comes about; that he possesses along with that a faculty for 
improving their use over the adversary, whether as a questioner or a 
respondent; and that the two adversaries are equal in the art and faculty, 
or at least very close [to each other in this regard]. If there is an apparent 
disparity between the two in terms of virtue, the discourse of each is bad 
and weak. The more virtuous one (71) strives to instruct the weaker, and 
his discourse becomes confused and bad and beneath his faculty. The 
weaker one strives to take upon himself what he is not able to; as a result, 
he arrives at what he does not understand, so his discourse becomes 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 161a37-161b2.  ? Ibid., 159a30-33. 
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confused and bad. The two of them then abandon the goal that they 
strove after, which was training and the preparation of the mind for the 
sciences. 


[33.2] If they are equal in the art or close to one another, [then] the 
imbalance of their arguments, the relation between the two of them, the 
seeking of each one of the two adversaries for victory over the other does 
not occur over that which they are equal but, instead, over the disparity 
that may still be found between them despite that. That is [the result of] 
[1] either the excellence of the disposition that exists by nature and 
natural intelligence, or [2] what may occur to one of the two adversaries 
at the moment of the discourse due to negligence, [in the same way] that 
the respondent does not notice the place of opposition or the place of 
necessity, and he ignores and surrenders everything that is of use to the 
questioner without being aware of it. So he is ultimately criticized [tabkit] 
and reduced to silence,* or he notices and does not surrender [anything] 
and does not offer to the questioner the criticism he wants and [the 
respondent] is not reduced to silence. [3] What may occur in the argu- 
ment is due to increase or diminishment or lack of preservation in it or 
indulgence, either due to the distraction that accidentally happens to 
occur at the moment, or the immoderate confidence of the individual in 
himself. This is like the way Thrasymachus was with Socrates, for he, 
(72) due to his immoderate confidence in himself, surrendered everything 
that was asked of him [because he thought] that he would be able to repel 
all that follows, and that his adversary would be ignorant ofthe fact that he 
does not notice the place of necessity. Thus he was always reduced to 
silence at the hands of Socrates.” 


[33.3] Also, among the generally accepted [premises] that the questioner 
seeks to obtain from the respondent and that the respondent opposes, a 
true opposition may be put forth. Among the excellent uses of things 
similar to this with the adversary is to use what hides the places of 
opposition in them, and struggle over that, as well as to use the things 
that Aristotle speaks of in his book about dialectic. It is not impossible to 
hide that from the adversary [so that] he ignores it and is neglectful of it 
and becomes careless. His discourse [sc. the interlocutor’s] arrives at 
what he wants from him - whether he is a questioner or respondent. 
When it is thus, it is possible that each one of the adversaries, whether 
equal or close to each other in the art, is victorious sometimes, defeated 


3 Literally, “cut off.” 

* See Plato, Republic, Books One and Two, and Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, sec. 36; cf. also 
Alfarabi, Kitab al-Alfaz, sec. 63. 

> Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 158a, and Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 175a17—30. 
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other times, and other times equal to the other. The two are equal only if 
they arrive at the condition that Aristotle mentioned in the third chapter 
of the book, Topics [Tübiqi].? 


(73) [33.4] Therefore, it is not the perfection of the person in the art of 
dialectic always to triumph, nor is it a fault for him in it to be defeated 
sometimes. Rather, perfection in it is not to neglect anything at all, or only 
a little of that which he brings forth to reach his goal in each and every 
dialectical thesis, whether a questioner or a respondent brings it forth. If 
he is a questioner, [this means] striving to bring forth anything by which 
the thesis is refuted, and if [he is] a respondent, [this means] striving not 
to accept that by which the thesis is refuted, to oppose that which opposes 
what the questioner brings forth, and never to perform actions that make 
known that he does not bring forth the thesis because of him or because of 
the weakness of his faculty. 

If he behaves like this, he has fully granted the art its truth. If he is 
defeated after fully applying himself and having brought forth everything 
recommended by the art, that is not due to his deficiency in it [sc. 
dialectic], and he does not have anything more than that. For it is 
certainly not for him always to emerge victorious. 


(74) [34] That is similar to the way the issue stands in the other training 
arts and in rhetoric, and the commanding of armies, and the art of the 
governance of warfare, and in medicine, and agriculture and navigation. 
For it is not for the doctor to heal absolutely, but it is only for him to bring 
forth for each sick person whatever the art requires him to do, and to strive 
after that; and there is nothing more than that for him. If he follows [these 
rules], recovery [follows]. If it is not so, it is not due to his deficiency in 
medicine. Likewise, it is incumbent upon the navigator only to act each 
time in a manner that allows him to rescue the drowning person, and 
nothing more than that. Likewise for the farmer regarding what he sows 
and plants. And likewise the commander of armies regarding those he 
combats. 

The condition in this [art] is not the condition [that is found] in 
carpentry, weaving, shoemaking, or tailoring, for it is for the carpenter 
to complete the making of the door, and the weaver to complete the 
weaving of the garment, and for the shoemaker to supply the completed 
shoe. It is not for him to perform praiseworthy actions, then stop and not 
act and look closely at the completed goal as it is in medicine and in 
navigation and the commanding of armies, and, in general, [in] the arts 


6 See Aristotle, Topics, 101a5—10; cf. also Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 175a26—-29. 
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where those who engage in them need to reflect on each and every thing 
they do so that, by doing so, they achieve (75) their goal." 


[35] [Because] every art that requires reflection in order to reach its goal is 
deficient [in proportion to] the increased need for deliberation in it, 
whenever it is closer to being self-sufficient, the need for deliberation in 
it is less. Aristotle calls those arts that are like this “faculties,” since their 
ends may or may not follow their actions. Its ends follow when nature — or 
another one of the causes — supports the art, so that it is not possible to 
enumerate its actions that are performed according to an order and in a 
continuous fashion until the goal in it is reached, as it may be in weaving 
and the like. It may be possible for the consecutive actions of weaving that 
occur in an order and in a continuous fashion to be enumerated so that the 
woof becomes intertwined with the warp — likewise in carpentry regarding 
the door, and shoemaking regarding the shoe and tailoring regarding the 
shirt. 

In this way, perfection in the art of dialectic, sophistry, rhetoric, and 
poetry must come about. As for the demonstrative sciences, it appears 
that their condition is like the condition in carpentry, writing, and the 
other arts that are self-sufficient in themselves.? 


7 Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Khatàba, 57-59; and Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1355b12-15; cf. also 
Aristotle, Physics, 2.4—6; and Aristotle, E. N., 3.3. 
8 Cf. Aristotle, E.N., 1112a18ff. 
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(76) 
<4><Scientific, Dialectical, and Investigative 
Interrogation> 


[36] To interrogate involves that whose instruction is called for by it: this 
is scientific interrogation;! and that whose acceptance is called for by it 
and which may be used in dialectic and sophistry. These do not differ 
except in the different propositions sought by it. For, if what is sought is a 
dialectical proposition, then it is a dialectical interrogation, and if a 
sophistical [proposition], then it is a sophistical interrogation.” 

[37] Dialectical interrogation is either an interrogation to make a choice 
or an interrogation to make an admission.’ Sophistry is similarly divided 
into these parts. The interrogation of choice-making is that by which the 
respondent is entrusted to accept whichever of two contradictories he 
wants. The matter makes him choose whichever of the two he desires, or 
which he opines is better for him; then he accepts it. The interrogation to 
make an admission is that with which the respondent seeks to accept one 
of two parts of the contrary, to the exclusion of its opposite. That is done 
in such a way that only (77) that part is what the respondent accepts. For 
both of these interrogations, it is up to the respondent to choose which- 
ever of the two parts he desires. He then accepts it.* 


[38] Scientific interrogations include those with which the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning that is signified by the name is called for, and its 
formation [taswir] in the soul, as well as the interrogation that calls for the 
knowledge of the existence of the thing. This interrogation has two types. 
One type calls for the knowledge of the existence of the thing as being 
another thing, such as when we say, “is man an animal?”, and this is to call 
for the knowledge of the existence of a thing in a thing, and it is an 
existence predicated in a subject. This is the composite problem.” And 
[the other] type calls for the existence of the thing absolutely, such as 
when we say, “does the void exist or not?”; this is the simple problem.? 
The composite problem includes [the following]: that in which what is 
sought is one existence predicated in one subject, such as when we say, “is 
the heaven spherical or not?”; one existence predicated in one of many 
opposing subjects, such as when we say, “the stone and man, which of the 
two is an animal?"; the existence of one of many predicates in one subject, 
such as when we say, “to which of the twelve signs of the Zodiac does the 


Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 1.12. 

Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 1.3—4; cf. also ibid., 159a26-36. 

3 C£. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 144a33-42. * Cf. ibid., 174a30-174b7. 

> See 71, below. — ? Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 2.1—2 and 93a16—27, 93b34—35. 
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sun belong?"; the interrogation that calls for the knowledge of (78) its 
substance (one that it shares with something else) calls for the knowledge 
of its genus; what calls for a knowledge of that by which its substance is 
distinguished from the other species related to it; what calls for the knowl- 
edge of its substance that is signified by its definition; the interrogation 
that calls for the knowledge of that which distinguishes the thing from 
something else regarding one of its accidents; what calls for the knowledge 
of its property, or of another accident, separated or not. All of these only 
exist at first in the simple problem after its existence is known, and 
secondly in the composite [problem].’ 

The interrogation that calls for the understanding of the existence of 
the thing is that with which one calls for its demonstration, because the 
knowledge of its existence is not attained except through the knowledge of 
its demonstration.? 


[39] The way of the student is to bring together in his interrogation both 
parts ofthe opposition. He calls for the demonstration from the teacher of 
the part ofthe two that is true, such as when we say, “is every body divided 
indefinitely, or is no single body divided indefinitely?” The way of the 
dialectician is to bring together in his interrogation both parts of the 
contrary, and calls for from the respondent the acceptance of whichever 
of the two he desires. It may happen that for each one of both interroga- 
tions there is a word that signifies itself in respect to it and is not the word 
(79) that signifies the other, because the dialectician makes the respon- 
dent choose between the two parts of the contradiction [a/-tanaqud] so 
that he will accept whichever of the two he desires. The student does not 
make the teacher choose between the two parts of the opposition [a/- 
tadadd] in order to teach him whichever of the two he desires, rather he 
only asks him to make known to him the demonstration of the true part of 
the two. What occurs is that the two questions share only the word — and 
this is the particle *whether/if? [kal] — and they are distinct concerning the 
issue called for by them, and concerning the two parts of the opposition 
[al-tagabul] used by the two. Both parts of the contradiction [al-tanaqud] 
are used in the dialectical interrogation, and the two parts of the opposi- 
tion [al-tadadd] are used in the scientific interrogation. And that which is 
called for by the dialectical interrogation is the acceptance of one of the 
two parts of the contradiction [a/-tanaqud] (whichever of the two the 
respondent desires); and [that which is called for] by the scientific 
interrogation is certain knowledge of the true part of the two parts of the 
opposition [a/-tadada]. 


7 See 102ff., below.  ? Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71616. ? See 135, below. 
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The science of existence may result [for the student] via two questions, 
one of which precedes the other: what is first of all called for by the first of 
the two is that the teacher inform by declaration — not by demonstration — 
about the true part of the two oppositions [al-tadadd|] about which 
demonstration concerns itself. The second calls for demonstration 
about that true part. If the teacher responds regarding the first question 
by informing about the true part from among the two parts of the opposi- 
tion, and connects that to demonstration without the student in need ofa 
second interrogation, he [sc. the student] follows the method of science 
that arises from the response. 


(80) [40] It is always the case that investigation comes about only for 
problems whose syllogism is still not found, and it is imposed only to find 
its syllogism. That may occur between a man and himself in order to find 
his syllogism by himself, or that may occur between him and someone else 
in order to share in seeking the syllogism for the posed problem?’ since 
finding the syllogism for the problem is easier if more than one seeks it. 
Regarding that which is sought by the two of them, it is not necessary that 
its condition according to the questioner be the same as the condition of 
the one who has the syllogism of that problem. For if, from the point of 
view [of the questioner], the condition [of the respondent] is thus, or if he 
who wishes to be questioned already knew his syllogism before being 
questioned, the questioner acts as a student, not an investigator.'’ The 
interrogation by means of investigation calls for the person questioned to 
search for the syllogism for a problem, when neither of the two has his 
syllogism. It is a thesis that is shared by both of them. When one of them 
finds the syllogism before the other, he informs the other, and it is up to 
the other to examine that syllogism, and that the one informing also 
return to it by means of investigation; and it is up to the one questioned 
to answer the questioner regarding that to which he [sc. the questioned] 
returned, until they both reach it according to the limit of their ability. 
'This investigation is not like (81) the kinds of interrogations that pre- 
ceded it, and it is necessary for it to have a name in accordance with its 
condition. 

The same [is also true] if the questioner does not have a syllogism for 
his problem and asks another person, without knowing its condition in 
relation to the one questioned by him, whether he happened to know his 
syllogism before his interrogation of him or whether he happened not to 
know. 'This is also a kind of investigation, and is not one of these preced- 
ing interrogations. 


10 Cf. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 1752912. 
11 Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, sec. 221. 
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'The didactic interrogation calls for the one questioned, whom the 
questioner understands to know the demonstration of the problem that 
he calls for, to teach his demonstration. The dialectical interrogation calls 
for the one questioned to accept a proposition [gadiyya] that the ques- 
tioner intends to refute or use in the refutation of another [proposition] 
that he accepted before. That is not possible except if the questioner had 
already known the syllogism by which he refutes the accepted thesis. 


[41] These three interrogations are different. The dialectical [interroga- 
tion] is an interrogation regarding that which the questioner already knew 
(before his questioning) that he was in possession of the syllogism by 
which he refutes the sought-for thesis. The scientific [interrogation] is an 
interrogation regarding that which the questioner already knew (before 
his questioning) that the respondent is in possession of the syllogism that 
proves what is sought. The interrogation by means of investigation is an 
interrogation regarding that which the questioner knew that neither he 
nor the one questioned is in possession of the syllogism of the thing he 
seeks, or [it is] an interrogation that proceeds from the questioner not 
knowing whether the one asked does or does not know his syllogism. 

The scientific one of these three calls for a syllogism from certain pre- 
mises. The dialectical [one] with which the thesis is called for is the calling 
for what the questioner seeks to refute. And as for that which concerns a 
proposition that is used in refuting the thesis, it is the calling for a generally 
accepted proposition. As for the thesis, it may be generally accepted or may 
not be generally accepted.'? We will clarify its condition later.'? 
Investigation is common to all of the arts; it demands a syllogism for a 
problem for whatever art there is. Sometimes it seeks a syllogism composed 
from certain premises, and sometimes it seeks a syllogism composed from 
generally accepted premises. 


1? See 99.1, below.  ? See 82ff., below. 
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(83) 
<The Particles of Interrogation> 


[42] As for the utterances that signify the types of interrogation, the 
particle “whether” [kal] is used in choice-making interrogations and in 
scientific interrogations where information [al-ikhbar] about the true 
[demonstrative] part of the two parts of the opposition is sought, and in 
scientific interrogations about the problem whose syllogism is investi- 
gated. It may have to be that, for each one of these [types of interroga- 
tion], there is a special utterance that signifies it. 

The particle “is it not” [alaysa] signifies the confessional [taqrzr] 
interrogation. 

The particle “what is” [mà] is used in scientific interrogations that call 
for an understanding of what is signified by the name and in interroga- 
tions that call for the knowledge of the substance of the thing. It may have 
to be that, for each one of these two, there is a special name for it. 

The particle “which” [ayy] is used in interrogations by which the thing 
is distinguished from another that shares with it a certain thing, whether 
that shared thing is a genus or a kind or an accident of that thing, or 
whether that by which it is distinguished from the other is an essential 
difference or an accidental difference. 

(84) The particle “for what reason” [li-ma] is used in scientific inter- 
rogations that call for the teaching of the cause of the thing’s existence. 

The particle “how” [kayfa] is used in interrogations about the confor- 
mation [Aay a] of the thing and its disposition [s7gha]. Such as when we 
say, “how is Zayd in his body?” or, “how is he in his moral character?” 
The conformation of the thing is sometimes its substance and a confor- 
mation in which its subsistence [qiwam] consists, such as when we say, 
“how was this work done?” or, “how was this garment weaved?” This 
interrogation calls for the knowledge of the conformation by which the 
subsistence of the work [comes about], and the [knowledge of] the things 
by which it exists. When it occurs that this conformation is a conforma- 
tion with which a certain body subsists, the interrogation [of its subject] is 
permitted by means of the particle “how.” Therefore, since the essential 
difference is to have made similar the conformation and disposition by 
which the thing subsists, one is permitted to interrogate by means of the 
particle “how.” Therefore, sometimes the essential differences are called 
“qualities” [kayfiyyat], and sometimes the conformation asked about 
them by means of the particle “how” is an accident, such as when we 
say, “how is so-and-so created?", and it is said, “well” or “wicked”; or, 
“how is his body?”, and it is said, “weak” or “powerful.” 
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The essential conformation and essential difference might both be 
taken to the extent that both are subsistence of the essence of the thing, 
without taking [into account] the distinction between that (85) thing and 
between another that shares a certain thing with it. If both are taken as 
subsistence only, without being taken as that which distinguishes, the 
interrogation about them occurs by means of the particle “how” [kayfa]. 
If they are taken as distinguishing, the interrogation about them occurs by 
means of the particle “which” [ayy]. Therefore, in calling for the distinc- 
tion, the particle “which” is connected to the genus of that which is asked 
about it, or to something else from among the things common to it and to 
the thing whose distinction from it is called for. It is not necessary that the 
interrogation about it [proceed] by means of the particle “how,” rather 
the particle “how” is only connected to that which is asked about, not to 
its genus. 


[43] These are primarily signifiers [dalalat] of these particles. They are 
“whether” [hal], “is it not” [alaysa], the particle “what is” [ma], the 
particle “which” [ayy], the particle “for what reason” [li-ma], and the 
particle “how” [kayfa]. These particles may be used in a broad fashion, 
metaphorically, figuratively, and in the expression without care, one after 
the other, and the power of one after the power of the other. That is 
because the particle “what is” [ma] may be used such as when we say, 
“what is your speech?” or, “what do you say about such a thing?” Both 
questions are that by which the teaching of the thing is called for, or the 
absolute information about it [that is, without demanding its demonstra- 
tion], whether according to the method for acceptance or the method for 
teaching. Such as when we say, “what is the demonstration for such a 
thing?” [the particle] becomes the calling for the demonstration and proof 
[huj]. 

(86) The particle “which” may be used such as when we say, “which 
thing are you talking about?" or, “which thing are you saying about such a 
thing?" That is the calling for the acceptance and teaching, and likewise 
our saying, “which thing is the body — is it self-moving?”, and likewise our 
saying, “which ofthe two things is found in this body: is it an animal or not 
an animal?” This becomes a choice-making [takhyir] interrogation. 
Likewise it is used in the problems that are comparative, such as when 
we say, “which is larger, this one or that?", and likewise in such as when 
we say, “the sun, in which Zodiacal sign is it?” 

The particle “how” may be used such as when we say, “how do you 
speak about this?" It is an interrogation of acceptance or training. 
Likewise, it may be used such as when we say, “how did the heavens 
become spherical?" That calls for the demonstration. 
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Likewise our saying “for what reason” is used such as our saying, “for 
what reason did you say that?” and, “for what reason did the heavens 
become spherical?” This is an interrogation with which the demonstration 
of the thing is called for. That is, because every syllogism is a cause for the 
consequence of the conclusion, it is not impossible that by means of it— that 
is, the particle “for what reason” [l-ma] — what is called for is the cause of 
the consequence of the thing that is posed as a conclusion. 


[44] (87) From among the kinds of scientific interrogation, [the kind] that 
calls for what makes known the meaning of the utterance may sometimes 
be used in dialectic. If one of the two who discourses does not understand 
what the other says, it is up to him to call for the clarification, explanation, 
and making known, whether he is a questioner or respondent. 
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(88) 
<Teaching and Education> 


[45] Whoever teaches an art that is certain’ must satisfy three conditions. 
One of them is to have already comprehended a science by the rules that 
are the roots of his art, those of them he is to know by a primary science 
and those he is to know by a demonstration, and be capable of bringing 
forth a demonstration of all that are demonstrable at whatever time he 
wishes, and at whatever time it is requested of him; and that his capacity 
be one by which he is able to make someone else understand. And second, 
[he must be] capable of discovering what is not to be written down in a 
book, and what is not to be placed among the roots of his art. And third, 
[he must] have a capacity to oppose paralogisms? he finds in his art with 
what stops them. 

Those he discourses with (or who discourse with him) are one of three 
[types]: either [1] a student; or [2] a deceiver or someone deceived by the 
people of his art in one of the things [of the art] because of an error that is 
specific to the art; or [3] a deceiver or someone deceived not by the people 
of his art in one of the things [of the art]. 


(89) [46] He discourses with the student [in one of the following ways]: 
either with an introductory speech in order to teach the thing (and this is 
by means of an interrogation with one of the scientific questions that have 
been mentioned); or with an examining or petitioning discourse regarding 
what he has already been taught, which increases the clarification of 
something that is difficult for him with an utterance whose meaning he 
does not know; or a proposition (concerning a conclusion or premise in a 
syllogism) whose truth is not clear to him, without opposing it in any- 
thing; or [he] discourses as one who brings forth doubt upon him, 
opposing the conclusion or demonstration or both together. It is up to 
the teacher to listen to him regarding each one of these [objections], and 
teach him so that he understands the meaning of the thing, and then offer 
him the demonstration of the thing the knowledge of whose existence was 
sought. It is up to the student after that to consider anything the teacher 
offered him and critically examine anything that is difficult for him. It is 
up to the teacher to make known to him the meaning of an utterance if it is 
difficult for him, and make evident to him the truth of propositions whose 
truth is not evident to him in order to remove the place of objection in 
everything to which the student has an objection. The discourse of the 
student to the teacher and the teacher to the student in some of these 


! Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Huraf, Book 3; Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, sec. 27. 
? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 101a7; Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 164a21—166b20. 
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things is by means of interrogation and in others by means of the method 
of declaration. The discourse between the two of them (whether by the 
method of interrogation or the method of declaration) involves neither 
dialectic nor investigation, but rather, either the teacher instructing or the 
student learning.? 


(90) [47] As for the one among the people of his art who is deceived, the 
rank, in the art, of the thing about which he is deceived is known by both 
of them together, and the propositions that precede are agreed to and 
certain according to both of them. Whoever wants to remove from the 
deceived his error and deception uses these things that are prior to 
the place in which deception exists in the art in making evident where 
the deception in the deceived is. He needs two kinds of speeches. One 
kind with which he opposes all conclusions and syllogisms about which he 
is deceived, and [another] kind with which he demonstrates the true one 
among two opposing things. If he desires, he places each of these [kinds of 
speeches] according to the method of interrogation, and if he desires, 
according to the method of declaration. Sometimes the interrogation is 
more useful, and sometimes the discourse according to the method of 
declaration is more useful. If he chooses to discourse with the deceived 
according to the method of interrogation, and [if] the error is in the 
conclusion and in the syllogism together, at the beginning he inquires 
first of all about the conclusion and about the demonstration and presents 
the opposition to the conclusion. Then he moves to the opposition of the 
demonstration: that is either to oppose its form, or to oppose its two 
premises, or one of the two, or to oppose all of these. If he desires, he 
inquires about the condition of the conclusion and opposes it; then [he 
inquires] about its demonstration and opposes it. It is necessary for him to 
oppose both if he (sc. the listener] has been deceived about both of them; 
and if he has been deceived (91) about the demonstration, he opposes the 
demonstration. It is for the listener, if he perceives a place of defectiveness 
or difficulty in what the first says, to critically examine it either from the 
standpoint of desiring an increase in clarification, or from the standpoint 
of opposition — if he desires it from the standpoint of the method of 
interrogation or if he wants it from the method of declaration. Neither 
of them in his discourse is a dialectician or an investigator, but rather a 
teacher or student. 


[48] The one who deceives others from the people of his art only dis- 
courses with misleading premises particular to this art, and which he 
obtains from the other through the interrogation. This discourse is called 


3 Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, Part 3, sec. 221. 
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“the test,” and the syllogism used in this discourse is called “the probative 
syllogism." It is the syllogism that is composed from premises whose parts 
are things particular to this art, which are false and are falsified by things 
that obscure its falsehood up to the point that it is possible that each one of 
the people of this art does not notice it. This is also called the falsity 
peculiar to the art. It may only be composed against someone who is 
ignorant of the places of errors in the premises. Therefore, the way of [the 
one who deceives] is to make these [premises] become accepted through 
interrogation in order to test the respondent, and examine whether he 
accepts them or not. If he accepts them, his deficiency in the art is made 
evident by that. He also places here the interrogation [in the form of] a 
choice-making interrogation in order to test by means of it whether the 
respondent (92) notices the place of the error or not. The perfect one in 
the art notices the places of falsification and obfuscation. He does not 
accept them and uncovers the falsification that is there. This discourse is 
similar to dialectic. The testing questioner seeks to have the respondent 
accept the conclusion that is an opinion of the people of this art by means 
of the confessional interrogation. If a subject is attained, after that he 
makes the respondent accept the falsified premises by means of the 
choice-making interrogation. However, it is for him [to conceal the con- 
trary of the conclusion]. If the respondent accepts it, the questioner 
combines them, and then produces from them the opposite of what he 
had first of all supplied. This is the method of testing.* 


[49] As for the one who is deceived or who deceives and who is not among 
the people of his art, it is not possible [for the one who teaches] to 
discourse, by means of his art, with one or the other. He may not oppose 
this one, nor contradict the other, were it not for his having along with his 
skill in his art a faculty for dialectic. He discourses with each one of the 
two by generally accepted [premises] that are opinions shared by the 
many. If he does not practice dialectic, he will not be able to discourse 
with either of them. 


(93) [50.1] And here there are also syllogisms outside of these that we 
have mentioned, and that the partisans of the certain arts use to make [the 
proofs] more apparent, to increase them, or because they wish to make 
them easier for the listener. Among them are syllogisms composed from 
generally accepted premises used for teaching or to oppose the objections 
of the one deceived. 


^ Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurif, Part 3, sec. 222. 
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[50.2] Among them are syllogisms employed to make evident something 
in a particular art from premises that must be from another art — like 
making evident in natural science that the earth is spherical, or that it is in 
the center [of the universe], from premises taken from the science of 
astronomy. 


[50.3] Among them are syllogisms employed against one who is deceived 
in an art, who is deceived by them [to regard] the true and correct as false 
propositions, except that they are the opinions of the one deceived and 
whom the one speaking seeks to remove from his error. For from the false 
premises it may be possible to produce true conclusions.? 


[50.4] Among them is the syllogism that [the one speaking] forms in his 
art to refute the opinion of the person: one of his two premises is that 
opinion; the other is a truth that is evident, from which an opinion that is 
impossible (94) according to that individual follows, without it being 
impossible according to someone else but rather is an opinion of another 
person. 


[50.5] Among them are absurd syllogisms? used to refute the opinion of a 
person in a particular art: one of his two premises is that very opinion, and 
the other is evidently true, from which the contrary of the opinion of that 
person follows regarding another thing in this art. This syllogism is only 
formed against a person whose opinions are known to contradict 
[yunaqid] one another. 


[50.6] Among them are syllogisms formed for something in an art from 
received premises either for teaching or for refuting the error of the one 
deceived, or for discoursing with whomever is not among the people of 
this art. [This is] like what Aristotle mentioned in some of his books: that 
perfection and completeness are sought for by the number three; and he 
set down as the proof of that the places where the triad is used among the 
revealed laws [al-shara 1]. Also, when he wanted to clarify that the god is 
in the heavens, he set down one [proof] by which that was made evident: 
that all of the revealed laws require that the hands, eyes, and faces be 
raised towards heaven for prayers and invocations.’ 


(95) [51] All ofthese [syllogisms] must only be used in the art after the use 
of demonstrations and the certain premises. For these are genera of the 
discourses that exist in the scientific arts. For those of these that are 
scientific one should use certain premises in them and generally accepted 
[premises] are not to be used in them, except in multiplying the proofs 


? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 162a8-11. See 129, below. 
7 Cf. Aristotle, On the Heavens, 268a7-15. 
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and after having the conclusions already established by certain premises. 
If generally accepted or persuasive [premises] are used by those who 
examine the science in them [sc. in scientific discourses] in place of 
certain [premises] out of ignorance of the difference between them [sc. 
these premises], those who examine fall into contrary beliefs and diver- 
gent opinions. Every time they scrutinize the art, the divergence in their 
opinions increases. They continue like that without their opinions culmi- 
nating at a thing about which they agree except by examination. But 
neither of the two comes to certainty about his opinion. Having done 
that, they head for their goal, which is the knowledge of certainty, by 
means of the methods that lead them to its contrary, using for the thing 
that which is not its instrument. This is the reason for the difference ofthe 
opinions of the Ancients in the past before these methods were distin- 
guished from one another, when the art of logic was perfected, the 
scientific art was firmly established, and the differences regarding them 
disappeared. 


(96) [52] The interrogation with which the demonstration is called for is 
necessary in the sciences. The interrogation about the scientific problem 
combines the calling for two things: the declaration about the true part 
from the two parts of the problem together with its demonstration. For 
[when] we say, “are the angles of every triangle equal to two right 
angles?", the declaration about the true part is not sought by him but 
rather to silence the respondent after that so that another interrogation 
about the demonstration may be put to him. What is only sought by the 
interrogation of it [sc. of the truth regarding the angles of all triangles] is 
the knowledge [of the respondent], and the knowledge is not attained 
except by demonstration. An answer to this is for him to mention the true 
part [of the opposition] that is tied to its demonstration. However, it is not 
clear that, by limiting the respondent to mentioning the part of them that 
is true, it is true. Therefore, if the respondent is silenced after his declara- 
tion about the true part, it is necessary for the questioner to request from 
him the demonstration; if not, his first interrogation is in vain.? 

[The same is true for] the scientific interrogation that intends the oppo- 
sition of the thing. If it is first of all inquired about that whose refutation is 
intended — for example, “does the void exist?" — it is necessary that the 
respondent connect his speech, *the void exists," with the thing that proves 
the existence of the void. If he does not do so, it is necessary that the 
questioner ask him about its proof, and if he provides it, he opposes (97) the 
conclusion and premises together. 


8 See 39, above. 
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[53] In dialectic, the meaning of the interrogation with which the accep- 
tance of the thesis is obtained (whichever of the two parts of the opposi- 
tion the respondent chooses) is to defend it. There is nothing there that 
requires him to attach his declaration about the thesis to the proof that 
establishes that thesis. For he does not interrogate him [sc. the respon- 
dent] about that by which the thesis is established, since it is not his 
intention to teach that to the respondent; it is only his intention to refute 
the thesis. It is also not necessary for us after that to ask him about the 
proof that establishes the thesis. Along with that, the refutation of the 
thesis by the questioner is possible without the refutation ofthe proofthat, 
according to the respondent, establishes the thesis. The student knowing 
the thesis that is inquired about is not possible without demonstration.? 
And the preservation of the thesis by the respondent is possible even if he 
does not mention his syllogism. That is because there is a difference 
between the preservation of the thesis and his victory, for his victory is 
not possible except by a syllogism, and its preservation is only the rejec- 
tion of the syllogism that he refutes. He prevents the questioner from 
concluding the contrary [of the thesis], and the respondent’s protecting 
[himself] from accepting that with which the questioner is able to refute 
the [very] thesis itself, since it is possible that the proof is not true but the 
conclusion is true. 


(98) [54] As for the one who teaches the deceived one in the art, he must, 
first of all, begin by refuting what is true according to the deceived one, 
and make its falsehood evident. For if the conclusion has been shown to 
be false, it necessarily follows that there is falsehood in the demonstration. 
If he begins by refuting the demonstration, he does not make evident in its 
falsity that the conclusion is false. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
opponent of the deceived one make evident first of all the falsehood of 
the conclusion, then make evident that which is false from among the 
premises of the demonstration, or declare that the form of the speech that 
is believed to be a syllogism is false. 


? See 38, above. — 1? See 50.3, above. 
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(99) 
<The Emergence of the Composite Arts? 


[55] A group of those who preceded [that is, the Ancients] opined that it 
belongs to the one who interrogates according to the dialectical methods, 
after he achieves the acceptance of the thesis, to request from the respon- 
dent the proof that establishes the thesis. If he achieves its acceptance, the 
questioner moves away from the thesis and turns towards the proof and 
occupies himself with its refutation. That is because there is no difference 
according to them between rhetorical methods and dialectical methods, 
and they used many rhetorical [methods] as if they were dialectical.! That 
is because one is persuaded that the proof of the thesis, if refuted, is the 
refutation of the thesis because of the fact that the truth of the thesis 
comes about by means of the truth of the proof.” Also, they used to 
employ this method due to the shortage of arguments that refuted the 
thesis, and [because] it was difficult [to evoke] them during the discourse, 
and [because of] the inferiority of their intellects about the syllogism, and 
[because of] their lacking the proofs with which they refuted the thesis, 
and [because of] their difficulty in finding them. From the respondent, 
they called for the proof that establishes the thesis, so as to be moved to 
the syllogism and to bring him, and him entirely, to the location of the 
thesis. So the concern widens around them, and they find proofs in 
abundance,’ and many methods come to them, and the desire for them 
becomes easier than the desire for the thesis. This is because (100) the 
thesis is refuted in one way only, and is defended also from only this way, 
while the syllogism is refuted in three ways: from the direction of its major 
premise, from the direction ofits minor premise, and from the direction of 
its form, and whatever is refuted is the refutation of the syllogism. 
Therefore, it is to be defended by all three ways. That which is to be 
defended by means of its verification from three ways, and refuted by 
means of its falsity by whatever may happen to exist, is such that it is more 
difficult to defend and easier to refute. Sometimes it is also as difficult for 
them to refute the syllogism for which they do not have a conclusion. 
They call for that by which the premises of the syllogism are established so 
that they may be brought to more things, because the primary syllogism is 
from two premises, and that by which the two premises are established are 
two syllogisms each of which is [derived] from two premises. Four pre- 
mises and two associations [of ideas] come about. The examined things to 
which one passes are many. Whatever is refuted, one believes that the 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 111b32-112a23; cf. also Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 183b8- 
184b8. See also Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, Part Two. 
? See Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1355a15-21.  ? See Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 47a15-20. 
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primary thesis has been refuted. They always move to more things. They 
wait until it happens that they discover things with which it is easy for 
them to refute the thesis, as well as refute another thing that has been 
[defectively adopted] by the respondent, and they strive to cut off the 
respondent by doing so. It is clear that this method is the sophistical 
method* which is used in rhetoric and is quite distinct from the method 
of dialectic. 


(101) [56] Also, as for the one who seeks the proof that it establishes after 
having achieved the acceptance of the thesis, if he knows at the time he 
asks about the thesis that it is false and erroneous, then he already knows 
that the erroneousness of the syllogism was made evident to him by the 
thesis. And [he also knows] that that syllogism produces the opposite of 
the thesis, and that with that syllogism he must discourse with the 
respondent and refute the thesis. Consequently, what need does he 
have to question him about the proof that establishes the thesis? What 
does he intend by requesting, from the respondent, the proof that estab- 
lishes the thesis? 

If he knows that the thesis is true, the questioner already knows the 
syllogism with which its truth is made evident. He only intends by his 
request to obtain from the respondent his admission for what verifies the 
thesis and to get his attention. He is therefore a teacher and not a 
dialectician or opponent. 

If he does not know whether the thesis is false or not, if he believes along 
with that that the respondent preceded him in the discovery of that which 
verifies the thesis, his intention is therefore to learn that thing from the 
respondent. If he believes that the respondent is his equal regarding this 
matter, and that he also does not know just as the questioner does not 
know, the questioner therefore (102) examines and seeks by his inter- 
rogation to associate the respondent with him in the examination so that 
they both become investigators and cooperate in the discovery of his 
syllogism, since the discovery of what is sought by a large group is easier 
than the discovery of what is sought by one person. 

If his intention by his interrogation is the removal of error from the one 
deceived with regard to something, it is necessary that he already know 
before that the syllogism by which the thesis is refuted and the syllogism 
that misleads the respondent until he believes that the thesis is true. It is 
for him, therefore, to begin by refuting the thesis and then return to the 
syllogism that the respondent believes verifies the thesis; he then refutes it. 
Along with this, as we said, it is permissible for the questioner to request 


^ Aristotle, Topics, 111b32. 
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from the respondent the proof that according to him establishes the 

thesis; however, he is, by this action ofhis, a teacher and not a dialectician. 
If he does not know that by which the thesis is refuted, from where does 

he know that the thesis is false so as to oppose the respondent with it? 


[57] Along with that, if the proof is refuted, it does not necessarily follow 
that the thesis is refuted. It is according to unexamined opinion that one is 
persuaded of this; however, if examined, it is shown to be false. That is 
because the truth of the proof verifies the thesis, and the thesis exists by 
means of the existence [of the proof] but [it does not follow that] if 
something exists (103) by means of the existence of another thing, it 
will disappear along with the disappearance of that other [thing]. This is 
clear from what preceded before many times. Therefore, it may be that 
the proofs are false whereas the thing in it is true; or it is an undecided 
problem and [the question arises] whether in the falsity of this proof 
anything remains in that thing other than the proof. So he returns to 
what it had been prior to discovering its syllogism. At that time, the 
investigation of the issue may be undecided and frustrated, not knowing 
whether it is true or false. When what is investigated is knowledge of what 
is evident in its condition, it is absolutely not false because the falsity [a/- 
baril] is that whose falsehood [kidhb] is known. If only the proof is called 
for: in order always to move, by means ofthe method of conversion, to the 
proof and to the proof of the proof, perhaps he discovers in his method 
something with which the respondent is refuted; or to make someone 
imagine through the increase of passages [from proof to proof] and the 
prolixity [of discourse] that he is speaking (regarding the thesis) of that 
which refutes it; or he procrastinates in order to pass the time, and the 
assembly disperses — then he deceives others or ridicules them. 


[58] In order for their argument to be enriched in the discourse, and after 
the thesis is accepted by the respondent, they generate kinds of interroga- 
tions with which they call for — after the thesis is accepted by the respon- 
dent — the proofs by which the thesis is established, and then they move 
him towards them, provoking him towards them in such a way that it is 
hidden, (104) thereby making him imagine that they discourse with him 
with what refutes the thesis. 


[59.1] [According to these methods,] if the respondent accepts the thesis, 
they place its opposite in front of the thesis, and ask him what the 
difference is between it and the thesis. For example, [this is like] when 
they place in front of the respondent, if he affirms that all pleasure is good, 
that not a single pleasure is good, and they ask him what the difference is 
between their thesis and his. They make him believe by that that his 
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condition in relation to his thesis is analogous to the thesis that he refused 
and did not affirm; and that his relation to [the thesis] that he posed (that 
is, knowing that there is no proof in its favor and that it concerns that 
which was not decisive) resembles his relation to the thesis that he refused 
and did not affirm. They intend the opposite of the thesis without the 
contrary [al-naqid], and make him believe that it is not impossible that his 
thesis is false like the falsehood [kidhb] of what they affirmed, since the 
two opposites [al-mutadaddan] may both be false, and, if he does not 
arrive at its proof, then his thesis and their thesis are similarly false, since it 
is not impossible that only he knows the falseness of his thesis. Because of 
these things, it does not appear that their interrogation is one with which 
the proof is called for, since that does not occur by means of an utterance 
that signifies that it is an interrogation by which something is called for, 
but rather by means of an utterance with which a questioner finds the 
place of the refutation of the thesis. If the respondent refrains from 
offering a proof that establishes the thesis, they make him believe that 
the refutation of his thesis has been completed. If he offers the proof 
that establishes the thesis, it is for them to ask him for a second proof that 
refutes their thesis, (105) because they do not ask him for what establishes 
his thesis without [asking also] for what refutes its opposite. With that 
they find themselves in a vast domain in which they are taken to an 
abundance of proofs. 


[59.2] [According to these methods,] if the respondent offers the proof 
that establishes the thesis, they affirm its opposite [by offering] opposing 
premises to the premises of the proof that the respondent offers. From it 
they conclude the opposite of the thesis and ask the respondent for the 
difference between the two of them. This action of theirs regarding the 
proof ofthe thesis is similar to their action there regarding the thesis itself. 


[59.3] Sometimes they affirm, in the face of the proof, whatever argu- 
ments happen to occur that do not have any relation at all to the thesis.? 
Sometimes they make them true and other times false; then they make 
them follow the opposite of the thesis, and ask the respondent for the 
difference between them and the proof that was offered in establishing the 
thesis. 


[59.4] Sometimes they set forth the proof that the respondent offered in 
order to establish the thesis as a proof that they make follow the opposite 
of the thesis, and then they inquire about the difference. 


5 Ibid., 112a7-9. 
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(106) [60] Sometimes they continue like this with the respondent, and 
that means that they use this method with the respondent every time he 
answers regarding something, or in accordance with his faculty, and that 
at all times. Sometimes they use this [method] as introductions or as a 
development of the argument, or an increase or as a transfer to [other] 
things in which the questioner might happen to come across a location or 
proof that he may use in refuting the thesis or in refuting something else 
about which the respondent speaks during the course of his discourse — 
whether it is joined to the thesis or not joined to it. If he does not happen 
to come across things he hoped for, he is saved from being thought of as 
someone who was cut off [from the discussion] (for not having found that 
by which the respondent is refuted) because of the possibility of [indefi- 
nitely] elaborating in this category, since these kinds of contradictions 
continue without end. 


[61] The persuasion regarding these kinds of objections [concerns:] two 
arguments or concerns that are similar to each other if their relation to the 
conclusion or the demonstration is the same; those which as such resem- 
ble each other. If the opposition of the thesis is an opposition by resem- 
blance, and if the predicate of the thesis is, for its resemblance to its 
subject, the opposite of what (107) it is in the thesis, [then one is 
persuaded that] this is an argument that may refute the thesis. Likewise, 
if there is in the proof of the thesis an opposition that resembles this proof, 
or an opposition that resembles some of its premises, it may be used to 
refute this proof. Likewise, if the opposition resembles the formation of 
the proof, and if the opposite is concluded from what is concluded by the 
proof that establishes the thesis, it is possible to place a refutation for the 
form of the argument for which the respondent offered a proof.? 


[62] All of these oppositions are rhetorical, not dialectical. It is permis- 
sible for the questioner in all of them to request the difference. And, if 
there is absolutely no similarity between the thesis of the respondent and 
its opposite that the questioner posits, nor a connection that follows an 
opposition of what the respondent posits, then it is not for him to request 
the difference. That is because it is only necessary that the judgment of 
two things be judged as one when it happens that both cooperate in one 
way — either in truth or apparently. Only he who had offered a connection 
that necessitates the partnership in the judgment seeks a difference that 
necessitates the opposition in the judgment. As for when the questioner 
does not make evident a partnership that necessitates one judgment, it is 
possible that the difference by which they are two necessitates the 


See 134, below. 
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opposition in the judgment, and in that difference between them there is a 
sufficiency for (108) the respondent to set the two of them down as two 
opposites of the judgment. It is not for him to request the difference 
between two things whose difference is evident. These oppositions and 
interrogations are rhetorical and sophistical, and are erroneously used in 
dialectic. 
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(109) [63] Likewise, many people may be deceived, and use scientific 
interrogations in dialectical discourse and not notice it; and that occurs either 
erroneously, or exists in a composite syllogistic art. That is because the simple 
syllogistic arts where simple syllogistic discourses are used are these five that 
we mentioned many times. Syllogistic arts may be found composed of things 
some of which are scientific and some of which are dialectical and some of 
which are rhetorical and some of which are among the other simple syllogistic 
arts, and those whose discourses are composite. 


[64] These composite things can arise in the following ways. Among 
them, he who investigates [naàzir] the scientific things — like the natural 
sciences or the divine sciences and others from among the scientific arts — 
does not know the differences between these five syllogistic [arts] and the 
kinds of syllogisms. And, when he wishes to deduce something, he wants 
to deduce it by whatever thing happens to occur in his natural disposition 
from among the arguments. Sometimes arguments happen to occur to 
him that are rhetorical, and sometimes dialectical, and sometimes argu- 
ments happen to occur to him that approach demonstrations, and some- 
times sophistries. Whatever method happens to occur in his soul during 
his investigation and (110) his teaching, he uses it. The method with 
which he examines the philosophic[al] matters becomes a method com- 
posed of methods from a number of arts, like what occurred to the Stoics 
and many of the ancient natural scientists. 


[65] Among them is that custom may reveal to man the most beautiful 
things and actions and hide the most useful or pleasant. The most 
beautiful of the syllogistic discourses are teaching and learning and the 
searching for the use of truth and reporting the truth; and the most useful 
or pleasant is to be regarded as being skilled in science and in the 
syllogistic discourses, having the capacity and faculty for it, and to be 
regarded as the most virtuous in wisdom and in knowledge of the truth, 
either by analogy to some or by analogy to all. Truly the virtue of the 
faculty ofthe person in that is only revealed by a victory over someone else 
with whom he discourses — whether a questioner or respondent. If the 
person wishes to show, in his discourse, that he understands something 
that another knows of the truth, to teach someone else what he himself 
knows of the truth, to conceal in his heart the victory over the one with 
whom he discourses, and to reveal the virtue of his capacity, then his 
discourse must be composed from things some of which are scientific, 
others dialectical or (111) rhetorical, and others sophistical. The art that 
achieves this goal must necessarily be composite.! 


! See Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 171b25-34. 
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[66] Among them is that many ofthe things which, in the certain sciences, 
are to be known with certainty only after the understanding of many 
things in a proper order and over a long time may be evident in dialectic 
and in rhetoric by means of a few things and in a short time — except that 
they do not offer certainty. Many of the false things may be verified by 
dialectical, rhetorical, and hidden sophistical things. And so they become 
convincing, and in form are true. If some person is a philosopher capable 
of teaching through all kinds of arguments, and intends teaching to the 
many demonstrative, certain, and true opinions whose demonstrations 
are strange to them, and so seeks to teach them these opinions by means 
of rhetorical and dialectical methods, and he promulgates among them, 
according to the method of political governance, opinions necessarily of 
use to them in their actions, and he persuades them [of their truth] 
through rhetorical and dialectical methods, and establishes all of that in 
their souls (like what Protagoras? did according [to what] Plato reports in 
many of his books), then these opinions can be established in the souls of 
the listeners, and their minds are led (112) by them and they trust them 
and believe that they are true. Then some from among the many, or 
someone whose rank is not the rank of that person who promulgates 
these opinions to them, seek to clarify these opinions or verify them to 
someone else through syllogistic arguments that are few in number, easily 
attainable and in a short amount of time. These intentions of theirs and 
many of these matters necessitate that their arguments be rhetorical and 
dialectical. 


[67] When the people of investigation and examination oppose [these 
arguments against] one another, and contend over them in order to verify 
them for each one [of the people], and want to verify them also over their 
adversaries over whom they need to be victorious, then they are obligated 
to support these rhetorical and dialectical arguments, and to approximate 
them to the methods that are most trustworthy, as well as the scientific 
[methods] that provide certainty. They strive to strengthen those that are 
rhetorical and those that are dialectical and to make them more trust- 
worthy, and to support them in that which makes them more convincing. 
They desire, by means of them, to verify the truth and certainty. They 
desire the truth without the things that provide them with certainty, yet 
they do not notice it. They desire to teach those who guide them to their 
opinions, and they oppose their adversaries as though they deceive them 
away from the truth by means of arguments mixed with rhetorical [argu- 
ments] formulated to approximate them (113) to dialectical [arguments], 


? The Arabic here is füthaghürush. 
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and dialectical [arguments] formulated to approximate them to scientific 
[arguments] and they desire to help them by that which makes them firm, 
and simple scientific [things] appear to them as a shiny object appears 
from afar. Their goals are the very goals of the philosopher, but their 
methods towards these goals are not demonstrative methods. 


[68] They attain from that a syllogistic art composed of things some of 
which are dialectical, others rhetorical, others sophistical, and others 
scientific, as happened to occur to the Pythagoreans? of old. Because 
they needed (in verifying many of them [sc. their arguments]) premises 
that many of those with whom they discourse do not accept, they are 
obliged to verify these other premises. Sometimes these others also are not 
evident and are not accepted, and they need to verify those as well; 
therefore, they are obligated to verify these as well until they end up at 
the generally accepted and sensible [premises]. 

From the generally accepted and sensible [premises], to what they find 
that helps them verify their opinions that are their ultimate problems, to 
what they opine verifies the premises that verify their problems, their 
intention is to reject what (114) does not help them. And they reject 
those of them that affirm the opposite of their opinion, or refute many 
of the premises that help them verify their opinions, and declare them to 
be false, and oppose them until many of them possibly reject the sensible 
whenever it opposed his opinions that he took from his first leaders 
[a immat al-awwalin], and attributed the error in it to the senses. 


[69] Among these opinions are the opinions of the Pythagoreans* that 
Aristotle mentioned in his book On the Heavens and the World? and in 
Meteorology [al-athar al-'ulwiyya]. He mentions that they placed more 
trust in those opinions they took from their ancestors than what they 
perceived [with their senses], and they even made them a standard for 
sense, and they strove to verify them by every trick they came upon. 
Because the logical methods that they used in their methods, their inves- 
tigations, their teaching, and the rest of their discourses are universals that 
may be used in other things (distinct from the matters in which they 
customarily used them), they believed themselves to be capable of inves- 
tigating, verifying, and refuting everything. Since most of the methods 
that they used were dialectical and rhetorical by which one may verify and 
refute these very things, (115) their art resembled the art of dialectic and 
the art of rhetoric. Therefore, they imagined that their methods were 
appropriate for training. 


3 The Arabic here is al-fathagharush. * The Arabic here is al-fathagharush. 
> See Aristotle, On the Heavens, 293a17-293b15. 
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Because they intend by means of them the truth, and teaching and learn- 
ing, and they do not notice methods other than these, and because they 
believe that there is no method for truth or teaching or learning other than 
these methods, then they find that, by means of them, the things that were 
established may be refuted, and they find that they are not more adequate to 
verify their opinions than to verify the opinions of their contradictors as well, 
and so many of them doubt their methods. For if they do not notice other 
[methods] than those which, according to them, are the sole methods to the 
truth, and if they find that they sometimes lead them to error, then it happens 
that many of them become perplexed and it occurs to many of them to follow 
the opinion of Protagoras.? Whenever one of them — whose natural disposi- 
tion is most excellent, who is most clever by nature, and in whose soul these 
methods are firmly established through the habitual practice of them while 
not noticing other [methods] — devotes himself to examination and study by 
using these methods, then his perplexity increases, as does his proximity to 
the opinion of Protagoras. 


(116) [70] These are the causes of the emergence of the composite arts. 
Therefore, it is believed that such arts are dialectical and scientific, since 
they are composite, and because their goal is the goal of the scientific arts, 
and some of their methods are rhetorical and some dialectical. Those who 
devote themselves to them combine all the dialectical and rhetorical 
methods, and call all of them “dialectical methods.” Because the goal 
[of these arts] is knowledge of the truth, and, according to them, their 
methods are dialectical, they opine that dialectical methods are the meth- 
ods to the truth. Therefore, the Stoics opine that dialectic is philosophy, 
and that there is no difference between the art of dialectic and the art of 
philosophy, since the philosophy of the Stoics is composite, as we sum- 
marized above. 


9 See Alfarabi, The Philosophy of Plato, par. 5. 
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(117) 
<5><Premises and Problems» 


[71] Generally, “premise” is spoken of for every proposition and, in 
general, for every apophantic assertion! that is a part of a syllogism (or 
ready to be taken as a part of a syllogism), a conclusion, or a problem, 
which the person uses between him and himself or uses in a discourse with 
another. Aristotle uses this meaning of the word “premise” in most of the 
book Peri Hermenias.? *Premise" may also be spoken of for the proposi- 
tion that one seeks to adopt by means of the admission-making interroga- 
tion — it is that which is inquired about by the admission-making particle — 
whatever it is, whether a part of a syllogism (or ready to become one), a 
conclusion, or a problem. “Problem” [a/-mas ala] is spoken of for every 
proposition asked about by the choice-making particle — which is con- 
nected to the choice-making particle — whether it is the proposition, or a 
part of a syllogism (or ready to become one), a conclusion, or a problem. 


[72] That which is asked about by means of these two interrogations are 
the very same propositions, but they differ with regard to the interrogation 
only. For they are called *premises" and *problems" (118) for no other 
reason than that the utterance “premises” signifies those from among 
them [sc. propositions] about which one asks from a certain standpoint, 
and the utterance *problems" signifies the very same [propositions] about 
which one asks from another standpoint. In this way, the *premise" is the 
proposition where the form ofthe utterance ofthe interrogation about it is 
the form of what is well established by it (whether itself or not), what is 
evident, or what is acknowledged by the questioned. In this way, the 
*problem" is the proposition where the form of the same interrogation 
about it is the form of what is sought and that which is not evident (or that 
which is doubted) — whether it is such in itself or not. According to this 
meaning, Aristotle said at the beginning of the first chapter of the Book of 
Dialectic: “The ‘problem’ is only opposed to the ‘premise’ in one respect,’ 
namely, this argument if spoken of in this way: do we not say: ““living 
walking biped” is a definition of man’? It is a ‘premise.’ Likewise, if it is 
said, ‘is not “the living" a genus of man?’ This is a ‘premise.’ If it is said, 
‘do we not say “living walking biped”: is it a definition of man or not?’ 
This is a ‘problem.’ In this way proceeds the matter in all the other things. 
‘Problems’ and ‘premises’ necessarily become equal in number and iden- 
tical. That is because you may make a ‘problem’ from each ‘premise’ if 
you move it from its way.”* 


! See Aristotle, De Interpretatione, 17a2-3. ? See ibid., 17a7ff. 
3 See Aristotle, Topics, 101b29-36. — * Ibid. 
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(119) [73] “Premise” may be spoken of in a way that is more specific than 
the first? for each proposition that is made a part of a syllogism, or ready to 
be made a part of a syllogism in whatever art. *Problem" is also spoken of 
in a way that is more specific for each problem posed in order that its 
syllogism be sought in whatever art — whether that problem is dialectical 
or scientific, or whether between a man and himself, or between him and 
another. “Problem” may be spoken of for every proposition whose exis- 
tence is known and posed in order that the cause of its existence may be 
sought. “Problem” may be spoken of for the interrogation and the search 
itself — whatever kind of interrogation or search it is, or in whatever art. 
This utterance, that is to say, the utterance “problem,” may be spoken of 
for the interrogation itself, and for the thing asked, and for what is ready to 
be made the subject of an interrogation, and for everything whose way it is 
to be made the subject of an interrogation. 

The dialectical “problem” is the proposition whose way it is to be 
accepted by the dialectical interrogation; it comprises the dialectical 
premise and the dialectical problem. It is for the questioner to make the 
respondent accept both of these together through the dialectical inter- 
rogation that was defined previously. That is either a choice-making 
interrogation or an acceptance-making interrogation. 


(120) [74] The dialectical premise is such that it is accepted by means of 
the interrogation in order to be made part of a syllogism with which — from 
the standpoint of dialectic — the refutation of a certain argument is sought. 
One adds “from the standpoint of dialectic” in order to remove from it the 
sophistical and probative premises. Both of these types of premises may 
not be used as part of a syllogism or accepted by means of interrogation. 
Along with that, both of these two together are used as a part of a 
syllogism with which the refutation of an argument is sought either from 
the standpoint of sophistry [mughalata] or from the standpoint of dialec- 
tic. One only intends by means of them that they lead to error. 

As for the demonstrative premises, they are distinguished from these 
three in that, to bea part ofa syllogism, they need not be accepted by means 
of interrogation from a respondent. Nor must they be recognized by some- 
one in order to become a premise. Rather, they only become premises by 
virtue of the conditions they have in themselves, not in relation to the one 
who poses them [zadi ] or the one who recognizes them. 

The dialectical “problem” is the proposition whose way is to be accepted 
by means of interrogation. It is susceptible to refutation by a questioner, 
and the respondent defends it by means of the method of dialectic. 


? 'The Arabic here is unclear. 
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(121) [75] In his book on dialectic, Aristotle sometimes means by “pro- 
blem” [al-mas ala]: “interrogation,” “seeking,” or “problem” [al-mazlib], 
or the “proposition” whose way it is to be accepted by interrogation (in 
whatever way they are). Sometimes he means the proposition (whatever 
the proposition is) to which the particle of the choice-making interrogation 
is connected, whether a part of a syllogism or a problem. He says, “the 
dialectical premise is a common [dha iʻa] problem"? and means by that a 
proposition whose way it is to be accepted through the interrogation that is 
common. As for his saying, “the dialectical problem is seeking a meaning 
that is useful ...,”’ it is apparent that he means by it the dialectical inter- 
rogation. One may interpret his saying “seeking a meaning that is useful” as 
a useful meaning that is sought for. However, it is apparent that the 
utterance “seeking” is only the interrogation itself, not that which is 
asked about. 


6 See Aristotle, Topics, 104a4-8. 7 See ibid., 104b1 ff. 
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(122) 
<6><Dialectical Premises> 


[76.1] As regards the dialectical premise’ that we said is a proposition 
whose way is to be accepted by interrogation in order to be made a part of 
a syllogism by which is sought, from the standpoint of dialectic, the 
refutation of a particular argument, it is first of all the opinions that are 
generally accepted by all people, or generally accepted by most people 
without the remaining people opposing them. Then after that it is the 
opinions generally accepted by the intelligent of the people, their scien- 
tists and all of their philosophers without the many opposing them, or it is 
the generally accepted [opinions] according to most of them without the 
remaining ones or the many opposing them. Then it is the generally 
accepted [opinions] according to those celebrated and generally known 
for their skill without one of them or another opposing them. Then it is the 
opinions deduced in each one of the arts that the practitioners agree upon, 
then it is the opinions that the skilled from among the people of all arts 
deduce and opine when no one opposes him.” 


[76.2] Also, the premises whose predicates are seen in the particulars of 
its subjects or in most of them, and which are in general true regarding 
many of the sense-perceptible things — (123) these are also dialectical 
premises.? 


[76.3] Then after this, the propositions that resemble the generally 
accepted [propositions] (if their resemblance is very apparent) are 
counted among the generally accepted [propositions] if they are men- 
tioned along with their resemblance to the generally accepted 
[propositions].* Also, if the existence of the thing (regarding a particular 
concern) is generally accepted, then the negation of the opposite of that 
very thing is also regarded as generally accepted, if it is mentioned along 
with the first [proposition] like our saying, “if he is a friend, [he] must be 
treated well." If this is generally accepted, then our saying, “the friend 
must not be treated poorly," is also counted as generally accepted. Also, if 
the existence of the thing regarding a particular concern is generally 
accepted, then the existence of the opposite of that thing about the 
opposite of that concern is also counted as generally accepted.? 


[76.4] These are the types of dialectical premises, and the most noble of 
them are [those that are] generally accepted by all people or most. That is 
because the opinions of the philosophers and the intelligent and the 


! See Aristotle, Topics, 101b11—104a36. °? See ibid., 104a7-15. 
3 See ibid., 104a15-20.  ^* See ibid., 104a12-13.  ? See ibid., 104220. 
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scientists and the trusted only become dialectical premises because they 
are generally accepted by all or most of those who must receive and trust 
their opinions. Likewise the opinions that are specific to the arts become 
dialectical premises because they are generally accepted by all that the 
person who does not know something must (124) accept the speech of 
the one who knows that thing. Therefore, also received are the opinions of 
the skilled among the people of each art. 


[77.1] It is necessary for us to know that the skilled among the philoso- 
phers and scientists and people of the arts only deduce their opinions 
either by means of syllogism or experience, but dialectical premises are 
not accepted to the extent that they are reached by syllogism or experi- 
ence, rather from the standpoint that they are their opinions. For in 
relation to these (where "these" are their opinions), they may be conclu- 
sions, while they are premises only in connection to the art of dialectic and 
the dialecticians — not in connection to them and their arts. As for the 
existents in all the perceptible things or in most of them, if they are 
accepted dialectically, then they are “received” because you do not find 
anyone who does not acknowledge it in its universality or who does not 
trust it or regard it as true because of what they perceive of them. What is 
hidden from what they perceive of them they set down like what they do 
perceive and accept them as universals.? 


[77.2] As for the similars, they are judged according to what exists in their 
similars [nazà ir]. That is because it is also generally accepted that when- 
ever two things are similar to each other, each of the two of them is judged 
as one. However, (125) if it is said, *whenever two things that are similar 
to each other are understood from the standpoint that they are similar, 
they are judged as one,” this is less likely to be opposed." 


[77.3] As for the negation of contraries, it is generally accepted that two 
contraries are not joined in one subject, and that if one of them is found in 
it, the other is removed from it.? As for the opposite [affirmed] in the 
opposite, it is also generally accepted that for something, if judged accord- 
ing to a particular matter, then the judgment of its opposite is the opposite 
of the first judgment. Just as for the things that resemble each other, when 
they are understood from the standpoint of how they resemble each other, 
their judgment is one. Likewise, when two things contrary to one another 
[are judged] from the standpoint as to how they are contrary, their 
judgment is contrary. Such things must be strengthened and fortified by 
means of induction. 


6 See ibid., 105b30-31. 7 Cf. ibid., 108b9-19. ê See ibid., 112a24-29. 
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[78] When the opinions of the intelligent and the philosophers, and the 
opinions of the people of the arts, and the opinions of their skilled ones are 
used, they must be attributed to their adherents [ashab], as when it is said, 
“the weakness that a person finds in himself — not having been tired 
beforehand — announces a sickness,’ according to what Hippocrates the 
Physician said,” and, “‘the figures of the categorical syllogisms are three,’ 
just as Aristotle said,” and, “‘it is not necessary to remove any of the 
inhabitants of cities who busy themselves with more than one art,’ as Plato 
said."? Likewise similar things (if used) must only be used as related to the 
thing they are similar to, if it is better known. And likewise if (126) the 
opposite is used, it must be used as posed next to its opposite, and only if it 
is used in this way does it become received and evidently well known. 


? See ibid., 105b12-18, and Plato, Republic, 370b—372e. 
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(127) 
<7><Topoi and Species» 


[79] Each one of these [premises] is either categorical or conditional, and 
each one of these is either a topos or a species. The “species” is the premise 
that is specific to each kind of syllogism that is composed of each kind of 
problem. The defined problem is like when we say, “is pleasure a good or 
not?”! and the premise that is called a “species” and is specific to this 
defined problem is like when we say, “if pain is an evil, then pleasure is a 
good.” 


[80] The “topos” is the premise whose two parts together determine two 
parts of a particular premise, or [the premise] whose predicate part 
determines the predicate of another premise, like when we say, “if the 
thing exists in another, then the opposite of this thing [sc. the first] exists 
in the opposite of that thing [sc. the second].” For the parts of this premise 
determine the parts of our saying, “if pain is an evil, then pleasure is a 
good.” Like when we say, “everything that lasts a long time and is most 
firmly established is more perfect in the state by which it lasts a long time,” 
the predicate of this [premise] determines the predicate of our saying, 
“everything that lasts a long time is preferable according to us”; and its 
subject does not determine the subject of the other [premise], (128) 
rather, their subjects are identical, and the predicate of the one is more 
general and the predicate of the other is more specific. The determined 
[premise] is the “species,” and that which determines is the “topos.” 

As for the premise whose subject’s part determines the subject of 
another premise and whose two predicates are identical, that which 
determines between the two is not a topos, nor is that which is determined 
a species; rather, the determined is a conclusion of two premises whose 
major premise is that which determines, and the subject of whose minor 
premise is the subject of the determined [premise] and whose predicate is 
the subject of the determiner. Like when we say, “Zayd is an animal and 
every person is an animal,” our saying, “every person is an animal,” is not 
itself a topos, nor is our saying, “Zayd is an animal,” a species. 


[81] Species are not of a determined number, nor delimited [madbüta]. 
Rather, they are almost infinite, as happens in many mathematical pro- 
blems. Their demonstrations are like the last form of the tenth book of 
Euclid.? The number of topoi may be delimited, and it is almost possible 


! See Aristotle, Topics, 104b6—7. 

? For Alfarabi's commentary on portions of Euclid's Elements, see Gad Freudenthal's 
French translation of existing Arabic and Hebrew manuscripts in Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem's Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1986). 
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to know all or most of them. If one of them eludes [someone], it is only 
something insignificant. 

Among the topoi, there are those that are common to the certain and 
generally accepted [things], and these pertain to dialectic and philosophy 
together. Also, there are those [sc. topoi] that are generally accepted yet 
are common to the generally accepted things only, and these are specific 
(129) to dialectic. There are those that are sophistical only, as well as 
those that are common to sophistry and dialectic. It is only necessary to 
accept in this art the topoi that are common to philosophy and dialectic, 
and those that are common to dialectic and sophistry, and the generally 
accepted [opinions] that are specific to dialectic. 
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(130) 
«8» «Dialectical Problems and Dialectical Theses» 


[82] The dialectical problem is the problem whose way it is to be admitted 
by means of the interrogation of the respondent, and which may be 
refuted by the questioner and preserved by the respondent. It is a propo- 
sition whose way — despite the health of the person's nature in perception 
and in discernment — is not to be verified by means of first science; 
instead, one profits from it in the certain arts when, during a discussion, 
one investigates it and its syllogisms in the ways previously mentioned. 


[83] There are three certain arts: theoretical, practical, and logical.’ The 
theoretical comprises the things “with which,” “from which,” and “in 
which” the science of truth comes about. 

The practical is that which comprises happiness and the things by which 
it is obtained, and the things that obstruct one from it or which lead to its 
opposite. For the goal and perfection that theoretical science arrives at is 
only the science of truth. The goal and perfection that the practical art 
arrives at is to become excellent, to become firmly attached to the laws 
[nazvamis] — not only that we know, but rather that we do only that through 
which we are happy, and that we are happy along with it. This is specific to 
practical philosophy. (131) Practical philosophy is not that which investi- 
gates everything a person is able to do from whatever standpoint that action 
exists, or in whatever condition. Indeed, mathematics investigates many 
things whose matter is to be accomplished by choice, like the science of 
music and the sciences of mechanics. Much of what is in geometry, 
arithmetic, and the science of optics and likewise natural science investi- 
gates many things that may be done by art and choice. And yet not one of 
these sciences is a part of political science, but rather they are parts of 
theoretical philosophy, since it only speculates about these things not from 
the standpoint that they are vile or noble [jamila], nor from the standpoint 
of how their performance makes one happy or miserable. However, if these 
things about which these arts speculate are accepted from the standpoint as 
to how their performance is able to make man happy or miserable, then 
they pertain to practical philosophy. 

The logical [arts] are those that comprise the things that are used as 
tools and as an assistant in the deduction of what is correct in each one of 
the sciences. 


[84] It is this that Aristotle intended by his saying, “the dialectical ‘pro- 
blem' seeks a meaning that is useful in preferring something and fleeing 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 105b19-21. 
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from it, or for the truth and knowledge — either in itself, or because it is 
helpful for something else similar to these."? For his saying, (132) *useful 
in preferring something and fleeing from it," he means by it happiness and 
misery and everything that leads to these two, and he did not say, “that is 
useful for a particular science that is preferred or fled from"; rather he 
said, “useful in preferring and fleeing” because he wanted to mention the 
end of political philosophy. For its end is not the science of what one 
prefers or avoids, but rather that he prefer something and avoid another. 
His saying, “or for the truth and knowledge — either in itself...” he meant 
by it theoretical philosophy, and that is because truth and knowledge are 
its ends. By *or because it is helpful for something else similar to these" he 
meant the logical things. 


[85] From this it is apparent that he opined that the philosopher is the one 
who has reached the goal of the two parts of philosophy. That is because 
philosophy has two parts: theoretical and practical. The end of the theo- 
retical [part] is truth and science only, and the end of the practical [part] is 
preferring something and fleeing another. The end of the practical [part] 
is not attained by man by his own insight except by a science prior to the 
action or along with the action. Its science, if attained without the action, 
is a futile [bati] science, because the futile things are those that exist but 
are not connected with the end because of which they exist. Likewise, the 
adherent [sahib] of theoretical science is not a philosopher through spec- 
ulation (133) and investigation without attaining for himself the end for 
the sake of which speculation and investigation exist — namely, the estab- 
lishment of demonstrations. Likewise, the adherent [sa/ib] of practical 
science does not become a philosopher without attaining for himself 
its end. 


[86] It is apparent that it is not at all necessary that the premises that are 
attained with certitude by means of a first science be exposed either to 
establishment or refutation or doubt, or set down as dialectical problems. 
And [it is equally evident] that everything that one does not certify by a 
first science, and where the way to certainty in it is that its individuals be 
first of all perceived either one time or many times, and [yet] that person 
does not have the perception by which the individuals of that thing are 
attained, and he doubts it, then these are not set down as dialectical 
problems. Likewise, if a particular man is deficient by nature in his 
intellect and because of that does not attain for himself many of the 
other principles, and he doubts whatever he does not attain of them, 
these are not set down as dialectical problems. Also, dialectical problems 


? Cf. ibid., 104b1-3. 
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are not set down regarding the thing that is not known for certain by 
means of a first science, despite the health of the natural constitution in 
perception and speculation, when the investigation of it is not useful in the 
three sciences, or when it is harmful. 


(134) [87] The other [premises] must be set down as dialectical pro- 
blems. Among them are the propositions about which no one up until our 
day [ia ghayatina] has put forth any opinion whatsoever that it is thus or 
that it is not thus (about which an investigation has already been made). 
That is because, regarding these propositions in this condition, it may be 
possible that no one advances an opinion at all due to the fact that it did 
not occur to anyone who preceded [us], but rather only is conceived of 
now; or because it had already been investigated by those who preceded 
but [they] did not provide any syllogism for it. For such a situation 
[regarding propositions], how is it possible to set down a thesis between 
a questioner who seeks its refutation and a respondent who seeks to 
preserve it? For when the questioner does not have a syllogism for it, 
how does he seek its refutation? However, [such propositions] are among 
the problems with which one investigates, either in dialectic or in philo- 
sophy. Therefore, it is not necessary to set the similar [propositions] down 
as dialectical theses, rather it is necessary that the propositions about 
which not a single opinion has been verified up until our day be proposi- 
tions where syllogisms have been provided for them, [but] whose firmness 
did not reach (according to anyone from among the people of specula- 
tion) the point where these propositions were set down as opinions for 
them. Among them are propositions about which philosophers and the 
people of speculation have opposing opinions, and those propositions 
about which the many have opposing opinions. Among them are proposi- 
tions regarding which (135) the many and the philosophers have oppos- 
ing views.? 

If, for each one of these, one proposition is isolated, without there being 
a contrary one that opposes it, then the soul submits to this proposition 
because of that, and accepts it. If the philosopher celebrated for his skill is 
ofa certain opinion about something, and neither one of his peers nor one 
ofthe many opposes him, his soul acquiesces to that opinion and he trusts 
it, even if no one knows anything more about it. Likewise, if the philoso- 
phers agree about an opinion and the many do not oppose them, our souls 
acquiesce to what they opine; and likewise for the many, if they are 
confined to one opinion that not one of the philosophers opposes, our 
souls acquiesce to that opinion. 


? See ibid., 104b31-34. 
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When each one of the two [opposed] things strengthens an opinion so 
that it becomes received, and if the two of them [sc. propositions] oppose 
each other regarding a certain opinion, then that opinion is doubted. This 
is because the thing [sc. proposition] that strengthens the opinion, if it is 
confined to it, becomes doubtful if opposed to its corollary in that opi- 
nion. Therefore, if the philosophers oppose themselves over a proposi- 
tion, or the many oppose themselves over it, or the many oppose the 
philosophers over it, it becomes doubtful. However, if we do not have 
anything that makes us doubt the proposition except the opposition of the 
group to them, without the syllogisms that the opponents of the opinions 
set down regarding them [sc. these propositions], that about which (136) 
we doubt are opinions to which we have become favorably disposed 
because of it [sc. this proposition]. When a questioner and respondent 
discuss this proposition, and one of them refutes it and the other estab- 
lishes it, neither of them has a proof with which to contradict his opponent 
except to mention the group that professes that opinion and who are 
favorably disposed to it, until his speech helps. If the two of them [1] 
discourse by means of arguments — and they do not have arguments other 
than the arguments with which each one of them offers the proposition of 
his teacher [sab], and which contradicts the master of his opponent - the 
arguments tend to become rhetorical and not dialectical. Therefore, if 
they [2] want to discourse according to the method of dialectic, it is 
necessary that each one of them has syllogisms that establish and refute 
each one of the two opinions taken from those who profess them. 
Therefore, regarding dialectical problems, it is not necessary to be limited 
to doubts that come from being favorably disposed to them in the manner 
of those who profess them. [Rather, one should] have along with that 
syllogisms that establish and refute these opinions about which the phi- 
losophers among themselves oppose each other [tadadd], or about which 
the many disagree among themselves, or about which the many oppose 
[dadd] the philosophers. For when there are no syllogisms regarding 
them, these become included among things that are investigated, and 
not set down as dialectical theses. 

Therefore, when Aristotle enumerates the kinds of doubtful proposi- 
tions from (137) the standpoint of the contradiction in the opinions of 
those who profess them, he does not limit himself to them [sc. these 
propositions] without complementing them by mentioning the problems 
that have contrary [mutadadda] syllogisms, considering that the contra- 
riety [mudadda] of the philosophers among themselves does not occur 
except by means of contrary [mutadadda] syllogisms, and likewise the 
contrariety of the many between themselves, and the contrariety between 
them and the philosophers. 
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[88] For the individual whose first task is to find contrary [mutadadd] 
syllogisms, he must first of all know the opposition [tadaádd] of the opi- 
nions of the people; then he seeks their contrary [mutadàdd] syllogisms.* 

Among them [sc. problems] are the paradoxical and unacceptable 
arguments that are opined by a number of people of renown as well as 
those celebrated for their skill in the sciences. That is, generally accepted 
opinions exist, and we find a group celebrated by all for their skill in the 
sciences that contradict these generally accepted opinions. The renown of 
the speakers who oppose the generally accepted [opinions] and the 
notoriety of their skill lead the soul [to suppose] that they perhaps know 
what others do not. That leads us to doubt these generally accepted 
[opinions]. These generally accepted [opinions] become dialectical pro- 
blems, like the speech of Parmenides (that being is one), and the speech of 
Zeno (that no existing thing moves itself).? This type [of opinion] as well — 
if, according to the person, there is no syllogism in it — is not a problem 
able to be set down as a dialectical thesis whose refutation and preserva- 
tion is sought. 


(138) [89] Among those who break the consensus and oppose the gen- 
erally accepted [opinions] is someone from among the people of science 
who is neither renowned nor celebrated for his skill, or he could be 
someone who is not among the people of science. However, he has a 
syllogism with which he strengthens his unacceptable opinion, and with 
which he opposes that which is unanimously accepted. That which is 
generally accepted becomes a dialectical problem because his syllogism 
takes the place of [the syllogism] of the one who is renowned for profes- 
sing the opinion and causes doubt regarding the generally accepted. 
These two dialectical problems are properly known by the name “thesis.” 
The two of them are named “paradoxical opinion." If the one who 
opposes the generally accepted [opinions] is a person of no renown, or 
who does not possess a syllogism, that disagreement is not paid attention 
to, nor does that disagreement over that which is generally accepted 
become a problem. That opinion is named “strange” and “arbitrary” 
and “fraudulent.” There is a difference between the thesis and the strange 
[opinion], for the thesis and the paradoxical opinion is the opinion that 
contradicts the generally accepted, if it is an opinion of someone of 
renown among the people of science who is celebrated for his skill, or if 
it is an opinion of someone of no renown who has a syllogism that 


^ See ibid., 105a34-105b10. 

> Cf. ibid., 104b19—24, where Aristotle attributes to Melissus the thesis that Alfarabi here 
attributes to Parmenides. For an allusion to the controversy surrounding Zeno, see ibid., 
160b19. 
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strengthens [this opinion] and opposes the generally accepted. In general, 
[the thesis is] that which contradicts the generally accepted [opinion], if it 
is accompanied by a syllogism that strengthens [this opinion] and opposes 
the generally accepted [opinion]. The “strange,” the “arbitrary,” or the 
"fraudulent* [opinion] is the opinion that contradicts the generally 
accepted, if it is an opinion of a person who is not renowned, and who 
does not have a syllogism. 


(139) [90] However, all the dialectical problems are called “theses.”° 
“Thesis” is a name of a genus some of whose species are called by the 
name of its genus. That name is spoken of in a general and a specific 
[way], as is the case for many names. 

“Thesis” [al-wad ] is an equivocal name spoken of in many ways. One 
of them is the category that is called “thesis.” That has already been 
mentioned in the book Categories. The second is the definition, [because] 
it is called “thesis.”’ The third is taking something without demonstration 
or proof even though it is in need of demonstration and proof and is used 
as a premise that is named “thesis.”® The convention for something 
without that being at all by nature is called “thesis,” and therefore it is 
said that words are by convention [bi-/-wad'‘], not by nature [bi-/-tab ]. 
The conditional [a/-shartiyya] premise is also called “thesis” and is called 
“wad iyya premise." The argument against the one with whom one dis- 
courses is called a “wad 7 syllogism” when it stipulates [yashtarit] that, if 
some thing is in such a condition, then it is thus for the other things in 
such a condition. Everything that is posed in order to seek its syllogism is 
also called “thesis.” All of the dialectical problems are also called “thesis,” 
and they are more specific than problems in an absolute sense. 
Paradoxical opinion, that is, [the opinion] contrary to the generally 
accepted [opinion], if it is also accompanied by a syllogism that strength- 
ens it, is also called “thesis,” and it is more specific than the theses with 
which the dialectician occupies himself. These are the meanings that are 
spoken of [with the word] “thesis.” 


9 See ibid., 104b34-36. 

" Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 72a22, for a definition of “thesis.” 

8 Cf. ibid., 72a14-16, and Alfarabi, Kitab al-Burhan, in Kitab al-Burhan wa Kitab Shara ‘it 
al-Yaqīn, in Al-Mantiq ‘Inda al-Farabi, vol. 2, ed. Majid Fakhry (Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 
1987), 87. 
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(140) 
«Generally Accepted Premises Concerning Moral 
Characteristics? 


[91] It is evident that the generally accepted [opinions] to which the 
opinions that are strengthened by syllogisms are opposed only become 
problems because of the syllogisms' opposition to them. Those which we 
find contradicted by a person of renown or syllogisms were already 
dialectical premises before the existence of the syllogisms that contra- 
dicted them. Therefore, it is not impossible that one will discover syllo- 
gisms in the future that oppose many of the other generally accepted 
[opinions] and about which - up until our time — no opposition from 
either those who are renowned or a syllogism is known. These also 
become problems after being premises. It is evident that they do not 
become problems and syllogisms are not found. Nevertheless, it is per- 
missible to expose them to refutation. If it is not permitted to expose them 
to refutation, then, if something that opposes it is found, one does not pay 
attention to it and they do not become problems. 

Also, regarding many of the generally accepted and universal [opi- 
nions], it is not evident at the outset that they are true even though they 
are universal. Therefore, when we want to preserve the true part from 
among them, it is necessary that we expose it to refutation. Therefore, it is 
necessary to learn which of them must be exposed to refutation and which 
must not. If that which should be exposed to refutation is actually 
exposed, then how must it be refuted?! 


(141) [92] I say that, among the generally accepted premises are those 
that concern moral characteristics and common actions that are exactly 
the same for all nations, by means of which they meet and, if they meet, 
are well ordered. These are such that all opine that every person must be 
educated by them, and be habituated to them, and that they be accepted 
and adopted either willingly or unwillingly. And, whenever one refrains 
from either being educated by them or devoting oneself to them after 
having been educated by them, he is punished. They are such that the 
people opine that they will educate their children according to them, and 
firmly establish them in their souls, and habituate them to these; and they 
punish them [sc. their children] if they oppose them in their hearts. If they 
refuse them after they grow older, they punish them for it by means of 
things they opine to be punishments, such as contempt, abuse, beatings, 
and other things. These [opinions] do not have to be exposed to doubt, or 
set down as dialectical problems, because they are among the principles of 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 104a3-8. 
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the practical things, and because they may not be established or refuted by 
what is more evident than they (only by those that are less evident and less 
renowned) and because the one who doubts them is not adverse to 
belittling them or placing them in a form such that it doesn't matter 
whether one rejects or adheres to them. Those who doubt them become 
vicious, develop a vile character, and do not associate with the people of 
cities. If they do not, by means of this, become vile, they are thought to be 
evil [skarr]. For, as Aristotle said, a person should not be evil [sharir] or 
thought to be evil [sharir]. That is like (142) worshiping Allah the highest, 
honoring parents and relatives, being charitable to the needy, treating well 
those who treat others well, and being grateful to benefactors, as well as 
similar moral characteristics and actions. For it is not necessary to doubt 
them, and for it to be said, “is it necessary to worship Allah or not?" and, 
“is it necessary to honor parents or not?” Likewise for the others. Such 
things are not exposed to establishment and refutation. 


[93] Regarding these generally accepted premises, all also opine that they 
ought not to be firmly established in souls by means of speech only but 
rather along with our habituation and perseverance in their actions, along 
the lines of what is the case concerning the knowledge of the practical arts, 
for they are firmly established in souls only with man's habitual [repeti- 
tion] of their actions, not by speech.” Those generally accepted [opinions] 
whose way is not to be firmly established in souls by employing speeches 
are not susceptible to investigation, nor must any syllogism be sought for 
them that establishes or refutes, since the way of its being firmly estab- 
lished in souls is by persevering in its actions, and by punishments for 
refusing them — not by persuasive speech.? 


[94] Among them [sc. generally accepted premises] are the generally 
accepted ones whose individuals are sense-perceptible. Like when we 
say, “snow is white,” or milk and “white exists," and such, one should 
not doubt (143) these [premises] and similar [premises], nor are they 
susceptible to establishment and refutation. Nor are they set down as 
dialectical problems: this is because if a person is ignorant of these, or is 
not cognizant of them, they may not be made evident to him by means ofa 
syllogism at all, rather, it is necessary — in making them evident to him — 
that he perceive them. For if he does not have the perception with which 
this may be discerned, or if he does have it but does not use it to examine 
them, or if their individuals are such that their sense is not perceived, then 


? Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Alfaz, par. 40. 
5 C£. Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, pars. 42-49, and Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 
par. 36. 
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they remain unknown to him and it is not possible to find anything more 
evident than these which may be used to make him know them. It is also 
not suitable for one to exercise by means of them or regarding them, for 
one only exercises regarding that which, when unknown, may become 
evident by means of speech and syllogism; and the way of this is not to be 
made evident by a syllogism. 


[95] Also, the one who does not know a certain sensible object, and did 
not perceive it at all, perhaps may not imagine that sensible object. How is 
it possible to investigate that which is not imagined, and where the mean- 
ing of its utterance does not reside in his soul? Therefore, he only inves- 
tigates its name exclusively and, if that is made evident to him, he listens 
to a speech without conceiving the meaning of anything from it. Similarly, 
there may be among people someone who is, in his natural constitution 
[fitra], deficient or weak for knowing many of the premises that are 
primary and certain. That natural deficiency in the rational part [of the 
soul] is similar to the man who is blind from birth. For just as the person 
who is blind from birth is not able to recognize the colors by his sight, 
likewise the person naturally deficient from his birth in the rational (144) 
part is not able to attain many of the primary premises. It is not impossible 
for him to doubt these premises, just as the one blind from birth may 
doubt the existence of the colors. Just as there is no way for us to make the 
existence of colors evident by means of speech to the one who doubts 
colors, likewise there is no way for us to make evident by speech the truth 
[of the primary premises] to the one who doubts these primary premises. 
Just as the one blind from birth only hears from us a speech about colors 
without forming from that discourse a meaning in his soul, likewise this 
one only hears from us a speech regarding these premises, without form- 
ing a meaning in his soul from that speech. Although the existence of 
colors is evident to the one blind from birth, and the existence of any of 
the primary premises is not evident to the one who is naturally deficient in 
the rational part [of his soul] from the beginning of his existence, it is not 
easy to persuade many among us that he is affected by this deficiency. 


[96] As for the one who does not know many of the primary premises, or 
doubts them, and investigates them because he does not understand the 
meaning of their utterances, or because it is his custom not to use them in 
the actions that he has pursued up to this time, he therefore ignores their 
examples and individuals, and his mind does not relate them to anything 
that exists. He is other than (145) the one that was previously mentioned. 
That is because, for both, what is doubtful in them may be made evident 
by speech. As for the one who is not cognizant of them [sc. the primary 
premises], because he does not form the meanings of their words, their 
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meanings are made evident by speeches; as for the others, [their meanings 
are made evident] by means of similitudes taken from the individuals and 
the existing things. Regarding the things about which these two doubt, 
they are also not set down as dialectical problems. 


[97] However, if the generally accepted [premises] regarding moral char- 
acteristics and actions whose individuals are sense-perceptible are not 
subject to refutation, many of their universals that are not evidently true, 
to the extent that they are universals, remain in part false; and the true 
part is not distinguished for us, nor are they useful with regard to the 
principles of the sciences. Therefore, it is necessary that they be subject to 
refutation. However, arguments that oppose them in a universal way need 
not be sought because that eliminates them universally. Rather, they are 
subject to objection, and arguments that oppose them to partial objec- 
tions are sought in order to preserve the true part of each one of them; they 
then become an introduction to the sciences. Regarding those whose 
individuals are sensible, one ought to guard against setting down any of 
its sensibles in the objections that are opposed to a part of them. Rather, 
an opposition ought to be presented in which a condition or conditions 
follows necessarily and by which it is limited — I mean these conditions 
concerning what among them [sc. premises] is true, and what sensibles 
remain from among their individuals. Therefore, the best (146) for these 
[sc. premises] is not to set them down as problems, or connect them to 
their conditions that eliminate the false part, or that which does not 
eliminate any of their sensibles from them. For it is by means of these 
conditions that the ignominious is eliminated for whatever generally 
accepted [premise] that is set down as a problem. 

In this way one proceeds with regard to many of the generally accepted 
[premises] concerning moral characteristics and common actions; for if 
they are then used, and if accepted universally or absolutely without being 
connected to a condition or conditions, they are often harmful. 
Therefore, one ought not to set these down also as dialectical problems 
or expose them to refutation with their partial oppositions so that these 
things facilitate the removal of their conditions which, if used together 
with them, eliminates from them the harmful thing that attaches to it 
when it is used absolutely. It is necessary that, whenever problems are set 
down, conditions that eliminate from them the ignominy be used along 
with them. For example, if we want to say, “is it necessary that a person 
hate his parents or not?" and, *is it necessary that a person honor his 
parents or not?", we add to that a condition that eliminates the ignominy 
of the question, and so we say, “is it necessary that a person honor his 
parents if they are infidels, or not?" and, *is it necessary that he hate them 
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if they are evil or not?" and, “is it necessary that they be obeyed if they 
command that which is opposed to what is found in the laws [nawamis], 
or not?”* These conditions, and similar ones, eliminate the ignominy 
from these questions. It is then not objectionable for them to become 
problems. Because of the universal in which conditions of the principles 
of demonstrations are found, (147) one is on guard when striving to set 
down these problems when the existence of these conditions in them [sc. 
the premises] is not evident, or seeking arguments for them that oppose 
them with universal objections. And regarding those that are found from 
among these in which the conditions of demonstration are perfect, one 
ought not to expose these at all to the dialectical opposition. 

It has been made clear which generally accepted [premises] are set 
down as problems, and which are not set down [as problems]. It has 
also been made clear which from among them are set down as dialectical 
problems and theses, as well as in what manner and condition they should 
be accepted so that ignominious problems are not attached when we 
accept them, and which are outside the method of dialectic. 


[98] As for the one who doubts the premises whose way is to be accepted 
by everyone in his actions and habits, and who is punished if he refuses to 
act according to them, and the one who doubts those [premises] whose 
individuals must be perceived, he does not turn to them or set down that 
which he doubts as a dialectical thesis at all; and he also does not set down 
[as a dialectical thesis] all of the paradoxical opinions, especially ifhe only 
doubts those whose parts are adopted in their actions as objects of action, 
and [for which he] is punished ifhe refrains from them, as well as for those 
whose parts that are reached by sense (or which should be reached by 
sense-perception) and the more so if the doubt over them is universal. 
That is like the one who offers a syllogism with which he seeks to make 
evident that not a single one of the fathers in whatever circumstance 
should be honored. This is what (148) Aristotle intended by his saying,” 
“it is not necessary for us to examine every problem or every thesis; rather, 
it is necessary that our examination concern that which one doubts and 
which requires an argument, not a punishment or sense-perception. That 
is because those who doubt and say, ‘is it necessary to worship Allah or 
not?’ and, ‘is it necessary to honor parents or not?’ are in need of punish- 
ment. Those who doubt and say, ‘is snow white or not?’ are in need of 
sense-perception.” 


^ See Aristotle, Topics, 105b22-23. — ? Ibid., 105a3-7. 
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(149) 
<The Determination of the Dialectical Theses» 


[99.1] Regarding those opinions over which philosophers differ and 
oppose one another, it is necessary — for many of them - to enumerate 
what they are.’ That is because for many of them, it is not necessary to set 
them down as dialectical theses. That is because among them there are 
those for which it is not possible to find generally accepted premises — 
proximate or distant — that establish or refute them. Rather, they are 
verified only by means of premises that do not occur to the many, and 
by means of things about which the many do not have any opinion at all — 
whether something is so, or whether it is not so — nor are they also useful 
for them.” This is like saying, “does the moon have — in relation to the 
tricycle and hexacycle of the sun — a different orbit distinct from its 
divergent orbit in relation to its conjunction [with the sun] and its opposi- 
tion, or not?" and, *does the apogee of the sun move successively around 
the ecliptic or not?" Regarding these matters about which the practi- 
tioners of mathematics differ, and the premises that clarify their condition 
— whatever it is — the many do not have any opinion or thought about 
them. Rather, only the practitioners of mathematics know them. One 
must not set down any dialectical theses from such problems, but only 
make them scientific problems. 


[99.2] Those things that are demonstrated in the sciences, and for which 
there exist generally accepted premises that establish or refute it, or both, 
«may be set down as dialectical theses.» However, if that thing is very 
close to the primary and certain premises, and is demonstrated by primary 
demonstrations from the art, then it is clear with respect to it that there is 
no need to exercise with it or about it, since it is not difficult for the one 
who examines it to find its demonstration, «except? due to the deficiency 
of his natural disposition and character, and his weakness in discovering 
his syllogism and properly grasping [this thing] if one does not lead his 
mind or prepare him to find his syllogism, or because another thing is 
connected to [this thing] which makes it difficult for him to distinguish it 
from another. For man does not attain from the outset the nature that is 
specific to him, and therefore the existence of its demonstration is diffi- 
cult. As for the one who does not need anything of that in finding his 
syllogism, but rather discovers his demonstration without reflection or 
with little reflection, he does not need to train in it or make frequent use of 
it. If itis necessary to teach the many, it is possible to teach them these and 
their similitudes by means of demonstrations that are discovered in them, 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 104b12-18. °? Cf. ibid., 159337-159b37. 
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since these demonstrations are not difficult for them, since they are 
evident in themselves, and also fall under the group of generally accepted 
[premises]. 


[99.3] This is what Aristotle intended by his saying, “it is also not 
necessary to doubt those about which the demonstration is very close, 
nor those about which there is a (151) very remote demonstration. For 
there is no doubt in the former, and the latter is very remote from the 
[objects of] speculation of the training art."? He intends by his saying, 
*very close," close to the primary demonstrative premises whose demon- 
stration is discovered without a thought or reflection or with very little 
reflection. For what is thus, training in it and subjecting it to establish- 
ment and refutation is superfluous. He intends by, “what is very remote,” 
that whose way is far from generally accepted premises. “Remote” means 
that it has no connection whatever with them, like what we mentioned 
concerning the divergence of the orbit of the moon. As for that which may 
be established or refuted by means of generally accepted premises and by 
many successive syllogisms, as numerous as they are, it is not impossible 
that they be set down as dialectical problems. He did not intend by his 
saying, “very remote" that which is remote from the generally accepted 
[premises], rather, that which it is not possible to make evident by any- 
thing at all from generally accepted premises. In general, everything that 
is able to be established or refuted by means of generally accepted pre- 
mises, and are among those things that have some kind of usefulness in 
the three certain sciences, may be set down as dialectical problems. 


[100.1] Among those things over which the opinions of philosophers 
differ are those which are of considerable utility. Their importance and 
dignity is either its eminence in itself, or the eminence ofthe things known 
by means of it, or the great utility for the many in understanding them. Or 
their importance is due to (152) the difficulty in discovering their causes, 
or to the reason for the difficulty in discovering their demonstrations, such 
as our saying, “is the world eternal or not?” This is something over which 
philosophers differ, and it is important because the problem in itself is 
noble of existence, since it concerns the entire world. They agree on the 
nobility of that thing to which this science leads: the knowledge of this is 
the method to the divine science. Also, the discovery of the causes of its 
eternity (if it is evident that it is eternal) is difficult, and the discovery of 
the causes of its creation (if it is evident that it is created) is also difficult. 
Also, the understanding of the many about it is of great utility for them. 
Nevertheless, if the error in similar things occurs, it is a cause for the error 


3 Cf. ibid., 105a7-9. 
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in very many things, and if correctness concerning it occurs, this is a cause 
of the discovery of the correctness in very many things. Likewise our 
saying, “is the world finite or infinite?" and, “may the body be divided 
infinitely?" and, “is it possible that something may exist but not exist at all 
in the past or in the future" and, “does there exist something that — in its 
nature — may be destroyed, yet it has neither been destroyed in the past 
nor will it be destroyed in the future?” and, “is it possible for that which 
did not cease to exist in the past to become corrupted in the future?" and, 
“is it possible for that which does not cease to exist in the future that it may 
not have existed in the past?" Such things are truly to be investigated 
(153) and grappled with and one ought to make every effort [to discuss 
such concerns] in dialectic. This is what Aristotle intended by his saying, 
*and that for which we do not have a proof, or which are great in our 
estimation — regarding which our saying ‘why that?’ is difficult, such as 
our saying, ‘is the world eternal or not?.’”* 


[100.2] These things that he [sc. Aristotle] brings forth are very dialectical 
due to the fact that it is not at all possible to discover a certain syllogism for 
our saying, “is the world eternal or not?" — to the extent that it is taken in 
this formulation — neither for its being eternal nor for its not being eternal. 
That is because our saying “the world” is an equivocal [mushakkaka] 
utterance that is also taken as underdetermined [muhmala]. For if it is 
taken in its totality thus, then «it has» many parts, some of which make 
clear that it is not eternal and some of which one may be able to discover a 
particular syllogism for [in order to indicate] that it is eternal, and some of 
which that do not clarify what condition it is. If it is taken in its totality, 
sometimes eternity is believed about it, and sometimes creation. Always 
two opposing syllogisms are discovered for it. It is only necessary to con- 
sider regarding each one of its parts whether or not it is eternal, and in how 
many ways the thing may be eternal, and in how many ways one may say 
that it is not eternal. This is the method of discovering its demonstration. 
As for the primary method, its demonstration may not be discovered; 
rather, the syllogisms discover by it are only opposing syllogisms. 
Therefore, when Galen the physician was not led to the method of demon- 
stration (154) for this problem especially, he believed that there was no 
demonstration for it, and that the demonstrations for it were equivalent, 
and that these are the things about which one becomes perplexed. 
Therefore, Aristotle set down such problems as those problems which are 
specific to dialectic, since there is controversy over them and, when taken in 
these ways, the controversies are incessant and uninterrupted. 


^ Cf. ibid., 104b13-17. 
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[101] As for the insignificant questions of little utility whose correctness 
may be easily discovered by a person — even if it is something over which 
the philosophers differ and even if they are problems - it is not necessary 
to busy oneself greatly over them. Such as our saying, *must a person 
clean his clothes or leave them soiled?" or, *must a person eat what 
another has or not?" and, *must a person extend his legs in the presence 
of people or not?" These and similar questions are paltry, even if the 
Ancients differed over them. Yet despite that, they are also dialectical, 
except that in the investigation these others that are great must have 
precedence. 
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(155) 
<9><The Universals> 


[102] Since the species of premises are commensurate with the species of 
problems, it is necessary that the genera of premises that are topoi be 
commensurate with the genera of problems. It is necessary, then, that we 
enumerate the genera of problems on which the topoi depend.! 


The genera of problems differ in accordance with the differences 
among their predicates [mahmulat], because the predicate of the problem 
is that by which the problem becomes a problem: because we only seek 
the existence of the predicate in the subject. For each problem, what is 
sought from it is only whether its predicate exists in its subject or does not 
exist in its subject. The subject of the dialectical problem is always uni- 
versal. Some of the dialectical problems and theses are general and some 
are specific. Those that are general are those for which one seeks (or for 
which one posits) whether the predicate exists in the subject or does not 
exist, without it being clear in what way it exists. As for the specific 
problems, these are those for which one posits that the predicate exists 
in the subject in one of the ways that the existence is attained. The kinds of 
predicates where each one that exists exists in a certain way is either a 
definition (156) for the subject, a property, a description of it, a genus of 
it, a species of it, or a differentia, or an accident. Refutation and estab- 
lishment are also divided in this way, for the one who establishes may 
establish in a general manner, and the one who refutes may refute in a 
general manner. That is because the one who makes clear that the pre- 
dicate exists for the subject, or does not exist for it, establishes a general 
proof; and likewise for the one who refutes. As for the predicate that 
belongs to the subject to the extent to which it is a genus for it or definition 
for it or property for it or otherwise, it is established only in a specific 
manner. Likewise, the topoi that are established or refuted are divided in 
this way. Among them there are topoi that are established or refuted only 
when the predicate exists in the subject or does not exist in it. Other topoi 
are established or refuted when the predicate exists for the subject as a 
genus, or as a property, or as an accident, or in another way. 


[103.1] “Definition”? is a speech that signifies the meaning [ma ‘nd] of the 
thing by which it exists. It suffices here to describe “definition” to this 
extent; the thorough explication of the matter is in the Book of 
Demonstration. “The meaning of the thing by which it exists” signifies 
those of its properties [azosa/] by which its essence and existence subsists. 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 101b13-16. °? Cf. ibid., 101b17-19 and 103b3-6. 
3 Ibid., 101b38-102a18. 
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When speaking about it, one is not limited to “a speech that signifies what 
the thing is [ma huwa al-shay ],"* because the definition of genus, when 
attributed to the species, is a speech that signifies what the thing is, and is 
not the definition of that thing, because the definition of the genus is more 
general than the species, (157) since it occupies the place of the genus. 
Therefore one adds [something] to it, and it is said, “its meaning by which 
it exists” in order to comprise all of the properties by which it exists and its 
essence subsists. Therefore, it is necessary that the definition of the thing 
be a property of the thing, and be a reflection of it in the attribution, 
distinguishing it from everything that is not it, and offering the causes with 
which its essence subsists. Therefore, the parts of the definition of the 
thing must precede the thing by nature, and must be better known than 
the thing. It is necessary that there not be anything in it [sc. the definition] 
greater than that by which its essence subsists, for all that increases it is an 
accident for it. 


[103.2] “Definition” may [describe] either that which a name signifies or 
that which a speech signifies.” As for that which [defines] that which is 
signified by a speech, this is like the definition of the eclipse of the moon as 
“the darkness of the moon due to its being hidden from the sun by the 
earth.” Speech may take the place of the definition when the definitions of 
the parts of the definition are taken. Their totality becomes a signifier of 
that which the totality of the parts of the definition signifies. For example, 
“rational animal” may take the place of, “the breathing, sensing substance 
that possesses the faculty with which to obtain the sciences and arts and 
with which the noble and base actions are distinguished."? Definition also 
takes the place of description (the description is a speech): the definition is 
a signifier of that which the description signifies. Since that is so, the 
definition of the thing and its description both signify the very same thing. 
Likewise, [it is the same for] the definition of the thing and its signifying 
speech - whether that speech takes the place of (158) the name for what 
does not have a single name, like *the straight line" and *the paired 
number," or [that speech is] that totality of the definitions of the parts 
of the definition, or that speech is a description. The definition and that 
speech are numerically identical, since they signify the very same thing." 
Making known the thing by another name that it has which is better 
known than the first is not providing a definition, even if it is treated like 
the definition, and that is because the two of them signify that which is 
numerically the same. 


^ Ibid., 102a31-32.  ? Ibid., 101b36-38. ° Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, II.8, 10. 
7 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 101b7—9. 
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[104] “Property” is the predicate that does not signify what the thing is; 
[the predicate] that belongs to all of it, that belongs to it alone and always, 
is the true property®. This property is convertible with its subject in 
attribution, and distinguishes it from everything other than it, all the 
time, and does not signify the whatness [mahiyya] of the thing. This 
property is sometimes a speech and sometimes a single [mufrada] utter- 
ance. Ifit is a speech, it is specifically [known] by the name “description,” 
and if it is a «single» word it is named *property."? The property that is 
not true, and may be found in the species alone, not for it entirely, like the 
white hair of the man, and the elegance of the human being - and I don’t 
mean the possibility of becoming elegant, for that is a true property. 
Among them is what is a property in relation to another particular species, 
like *biped," for it is a property that distinguishes man from horses. 
Among them is the property that is relative and at a certain time, such 
as our saying, “Zayd is the one to the right of whom is Amr," for it is his 
property at a certain time. The true property shares with (159) the 
definition [the fact] that it exists in the subject, and for it only, and for 
all of it and always, and is convertible with it in the attribution, and 
distinguishes what is other than it; it is opposed to it [sc. definition] in 
that it does not signify its substance [jawhar], and that it is never a speech; 
rather, it may be a single utterance, while the definition is always a 
speech. 1° 


[105] *Genus" is the predicate of many things that differ in kind, and is a 
response to the question “what is."!! 

* Differentia" is the predicate of many things that differ in kind and is a 
response to the question “what thing is it in its substance?"!? Differentia 
has most things in common with the genus. For it makes known the 
substance of the thing just as the genus makes it known, '? and it is also 
predicated of many [things] that differ in kind, and is a part of the 
definition just as the genus is a part of the definition. The two differ in 
that differentia distinguishes the species from that which shares an 
approximate genus; also, the differentia follows the genus in the ordering. 

It is necessary that you know that differentia, if its matter is closely 
studied according to the method of demonstration, may not be predicated 
of that which is other than the species for which it is the differentia.!* 
However, [the differentia] that is used here is the generally accepted 
differentia, and that which is defined here as differentia is its generally 
accepted definition. The generally accepted differentia is like “the 


8 Ibid., 102a19-30. ? The Arabic text here is unclear. 
10 Aristotle, Topics, 102a3-5. |! Cf. ibid., 102a31-32.  !? Cf. ibid., 1.4. 
13 Cf. ibid., 122b16-17.  !* Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab Al-Alfaz, par. 29. 
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walking” and “biped,” both of which are differentia for man, for each one 
(160) of them is predicated of many things that differ in kind. Genus and 
differentia both have in common with the definition that both belong to 
the species and to all of it and always; and they differ from it [sc. the 
definition] in that both are predicated of more than one species, and that 
each one of the two is most certainly not a speech, while the definition is 
always a speech. 


[106] “Species” is predicated of many [things] that differ in number and 
is a response to the question “what is.” It is clear that this species is the 
ultimate species, for the intermediate species is a genus and is distin- 
guished only in relation, because the genus is only called “species” in 
relation to a genus more general than it, and to which it is predicated. 


[107] “Accident” is described in two ways: one of them is that it is what 
exists in the thing without being a genus, species, differentia, definition, 
or property. The second is that it is what may or may not be found in the 
very same thing — whatever thing it is.'? Two descriptions are offered 
because a single one is not sufficient in itself to understand the accident. 
That is because the accident may be separated or not separated, and the 
second [description] only comprises separate [accidents]: the first com- 
prises the [accidents]: that are separated and not separated, except that it 
does not offer the nature of the accident; the second offers its nature, 
except that it is the nature of the separated [accident]. The first makes 
known (161) what is not the accident, not what the accident is; the second 
makes known what it is. The first may not be understood without under- 
standing beforehand each <the genus, species, accident, differentia, and 
property, while the second» is understood by itself.'° 

The opposition of the accident to these other things is clear, for it does 
not share with them except in that it belongs to the species. As for the rest 
of the differentiae, the accident is opposed to them in all their [differen- 
tiae]. That is because the accident may belong to some of the species and, 
for these [universals], it is not possible to find one of them belonging to 
some of them. The accident sometimes may belong to the species and 
sometimes not belong to it; but the species stays the same with respect to 
its whatness. For each one of these other [universals] nothing may be 
found in them that may be separated from the species." 


[108] From the standpoint of what species it is for its subject, “species” is 
not at all used as a predicate in a dialectical problem, since, if it is a 


15 Aristotle, Topics, 102b4—7; cf. Alfarabi, Kitab Al-Alfaz, par. 31. 
16 The Arabic text here is corrupt; the translation follows Mallet's suggested edits. 
17 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 109a10-13. 
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predicate as a species for its subject, then it is a proposition which is 
individual; it is not dialectical but rather rhetorical and poetical. 
However, since the species may be convertible with its definition and its 
property, it may be predicated of them. Likewise, it may be predicated of 
what is an accident for it, such as our saying, *the man is a human being." 
'The human is a species, except that it is not a species of the man, rather, 
the man is a man from the standpoint of an accident that is tied (162) to 
the human, and that is masculinity. The rest of the universals are used as 
predicates in the dialectical problems. All of these predicates have in 
common the fact that they exist in the subject, and then they differ in 
the differing kinds of their existence, for each one of them has a type of 
existence specific to it, other than another. Between them, the accident 
has greater evidence, because it does not share anything with them [sc. 
universals] except existence. The others resemble one another and differ 
from one another with respect to other things. Each one of them shares 
one thing or many things with another and is distinct in one or many 
things. Each one of them is established only when that which it shares 
with another is verified in it along with what is completely specific to it. It 
is not established except by verifying all of its conditions, and it is refuted 
by refuting each one of its conditions. The verification of each one of them 
is more difficult than its refutation, and to the extent that its conditions 
are more numerous, its refutation is easier and its verification more 
difficult. The “definition” is the easiest of [the universals] to refute, and 
the most difficult to verify.'® 

The condition of the topo is the same. Among them are topoi common 
to all of them [sc. universals] — they establish and refute the existence of 
the predicate in the subject — as well as topo! that are specific to each one 
of them [sc. universals], and topoi that share in common two or three of 
them. 


18 Cf. ibid., 102b29-35. 
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(163) 
<10><The Identical> 


[109] The “identical” is spoken of in five ways. One of them is the 
identical in the genus, like the human and the horse: the two are gener- 
ically identical. The second is the identical in the species, like our saying, 
“Zayd and ‘Amr are identical in that both are human.” 

The third is the identical regarding accident; it is that of which one 
accident is predicated, like our saying, “milk and snow are identical in 
that both are white.” 

The fourth is [the identical] to two [things] that share in one species, 
and in the majority of their accidents, like two waters flowing from the 
same source. 

The fifth is the identical in number; and this [occurs] in many ways. 
One of them is the thing signified by two synonymous names, like the 
*Izar" and the “Rida’.” That which is signified by the “Izar” and that 
which is signified by the “Rida’” are identical. The second is that which is 
signified by the definition and the name, or the speech whose place is 
taken by the definition like “the human” and “the rational living [ani- 
mal],” because that which is signified by the two is identical. The third is 
like two accidents spoken of about one thing; (164) the two of them 
signify the numerically identical. That is because the existence that one 
of them possesses is identical to that which is found in the other. The 
fourth is like the species and the accident, if spoken of about one thing; 
the thing spoken of by the species is identical to that spoken of by the 
accident. 

Aristotle did not mention the identical in accident, and he set down that 
which is common to one species and in the majority of its accidents in all 
of what is identical in the species. According to his division, the identical 
occurs in three senses: the generically identical, the specifically identical, 
and the numerically identical.’ 


[110] Each one of them [sc. identicals] opposes the others. The gener- 
ically identical is opposed by that which is other in the genus; and those 
are the two that fall under two superior genera. 

The specifically identical is opposed by that which is other in the 
species, and it is that which falls under differing species, whether these 
species rise to one superior genus, or under many superior genera. 
However, if they fall under many [different] superior genera, they fall 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 108a7—13. 
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under another that is opposed to the generically identical. Therefore, it is 
believed that the “other” in species are the many things that fall under 
differing species that rise to one superior genus. 

(165) The *other" in accident is that thing whose accidents outnum- 
ber it. 

The “other” in number [is as follows]: as for the names, it is that which 
is as numerous as the names that are signified by them; and as for the 
accidents, those whose subjects of these [accidents] are as numerous as 
they; and as for the definition and the name, that which is signified by one 
of them is not that which is signified by the other. Likewise for the species 
and the accident. 


[111] In general, the two perfectly *other" [things] are such that they 
share neither in one predicate nor in one subject. That may be from the 
standpoint that both do not at all possess a predicate or a subject, or from 
the standpoint that both have two predicates and two subjects. T'wo 
things are identical if their predicates are common or if their subjects 
are common. As for those whose predicates are common, that predicate is 
not free from being either a genus, a species, or an accident. The differ- 
entia is a part of an intermediary species or intermediary genus. As for the 
two whose subject is common, neither is free from being either two 
names, two speeches, a name and a speech, two accidents, or an accident 
and a species. They are among the types of the numerically identical. 

In general, the variable and identical are two opposed concerns that 
exist in that which is multiple. Multiplicity, when common in one thing — 
either (166) a predicate or subject — is identical from the standpoint of 
what is common in that one [thing], and variable from the standpoint of 
what is not common. If many things have nothing at all in common, 
neither a predicate nor a subject, then they are completely opposed to 
what is identical. This extent of the account regarding the identical and 
the variable is sufficient for the art of dialectic. As for the completely 
perfect account regarding them, that is found in metaphysics. 
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(167) 
<11><The Genera of Problems and Topoi> 


[112.1] These are the genera of problems on which the topoi depend.’ 
Each one of them comprises the dialectical problems and the scientific 
problems. That is because the predicate may be a genus of a species either 
in truth or in renown only, and a definition for it either in truth or in 
renown only. It is the same for the differentia, the accident, the property, 
the identical, and the variable.? 


However, Aristotle arranges all of them into four genera: genus, prop- 
erty, definition, and accident. He set the problems down into four [gen- 
era]; that is because he arranges property and description in one name, 
and calls all of them “property.” He adds differentia to genus in one 
chapter? [for the following reasons]: because of insignificant differences 
between them; most of the topoi that establish or refute the genus may 
suitably be used in differentia; and that which distinguishes differentia 
from the topoi is insignificant. Due to their small number, he did not see fit 
to set down the differentia in a separate chapter. He set down two kinds of 
accidents: “absolute” accident, and “greater than” or “less (168) than” 
accident.* He set down problems of accident in which the more and the 
less is investigated as related to the absolute accident. That is because the 
thing is only predicated of its subject by way of the more and the less, if it is 
an accident. As for genus, it is not predicated of anything of its subjects — 
neither by more nor by less. Likewise for the definition and the property.” 


[112.2] As for the problem regarding the investigation concerning two 
things that are or are not identical, he [sc. Aristotle] set down what is 
generically identical and generically different in the chapter on genus, 
since this investigation for him is undertaken in three ways.° As for the 
topoi with which one verifies that this genus belongs to this subject, they 
are the same as those with which one verifies that it is a genus of both, and 
that both are under one genus or not under one genus.’ He added to the 
definition that in which is inquired the numerically one and numerically 
other, and he set down both chapters in one book. He placed [in the 
context of] the numerically one that from which one verifies or refutes in 
order to verify and refute what is in the definition.? Though this [last] 
problem may suitably be [subordinated to] another end, its usefulness in 


! See 102, above, for the beginning of this part. 

? See 52—53, 81, and 102, above; cf. also Aristotle, Topics, 105b30-31. 

? Aristotle, Topics, 102a31—102b3. * See 114.3, above; cf. also Aristotle, Topics, 2.10. 
> Aristotle, Topics, 102b14—20. ê Ibid., 103a7-8 and 103b1-2. 

7 Ibid., 102a38-102b1. ° Cf. ibid., 6.1 and 7.2. 
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the definition is greater and more extensive. Therefore, he placed the 
verification and refutation as to [the numerically identical] under the 
verification and refutation of the definition. As for the identical according 
to accident, he does not mention it; however, it must be included in the 
chapter on accident because the topoi with which it is established or 
refuted that this (169) accident belongs to this subject are those with 
which it is established or refuted that this accident belongs to these two 
[subjects]. As for the one in species, he does not include it in any chapter 
at all, since a problem whose predicate is a species belonging to its subject 
is not found in dialectical problems.” According to him, the genera of 
problems came to be four: accident, genus, property, and definition. 


[113] You must know that all problems have in common whether their 
predicate belongs to its subject or does not belong to it.!? If it is clear 
about something [regarding a problem] that it [sc. the predicate] does not 
[belong to its subject], it is clear that it is not an accident or genus or 
property or definition. If it is clear that it does [belong to its subject], it is 
not established by that that it is an accident or genus or definition or 
property. Rather, it is clear only that it is one of those in an indeterminate 
[ghayr al-tahsil] way. Then, genus and property and definition have in 
common that each one of them belongs to all of their subjects at all times. 
By this the accident is first distinguished because the accident may exist in 
some of the subject. Therefore, it is possible to refute each one of these 
three in two ways: by being negated completely, or by being negated 
partially. Accident is refuted only through its subject being completely 
negated; it is not refuted by a partial negation due to the fact that the 
accident may exist in some of the subject. Then, property and definition 
have in common that both are convertible in the attribution, unlike genus 
or accident. Therefore, (170) if it is clear about something that it is 
predicated of more than what is predicated of its subject, it is false that 
that thing is a property or definition.!! The genus and the definition are 
similar in that both are predicated by a response to the question *what is." 
If it is false that something is a predicate of its subject in response to the 
question “what is,” it is false that it is a genus or a definition. 


[114.1] The topoi that establish and refute may be enumerated in a 
number of ways. The first is to examine what all have in common and 
enumerate what they are. These are the topoi in which, for each one [of the 
problems], the existence in its subject is established, without the existence 
proper to it being evident. After that, the topoi that have the genus, the 


? See 108, above. 1° See 38 and 102, above; see also Aristotle, Topics, 103b1-19. 
11 The Arabic here is confusing. 
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definition, and the property in common are investigated, and what they 
are is enumerated. Then the topoi that share the genus and the definition 
are taken up and enumerated. Then the topoi that share the property and 
the definition are enumerated. Then after that, the topoi specific to each 
one of the four [universals] are enumerated separately. 


[114.2] Another way is to set down these problems all of which are 
collected as part of an investigation on behalf of the definition, since the 
definition is the noblest of these problems.!? The mentioning of what 
shares the definition for the sake of establishing something to which the 
definition belongs, and its refutation, is a refutation because that predi- 
cate is a definition. The mention of that by which the definition is 
opposed, and the establishment [of its belonging] in the predicate, is a 
refutation that the predicate is a definition; and the refutation of [its 
belonging to] the predicate is an establishment of that which belongs to 
the definition. This is like the accident: it has in common with the 
definition [the fact] that it exists. The topo: that establish in the accident 
that it exists establish a thing that belongs in the definition. And the topoi 
by which it is made clear in the accident that it does not exist are the very 
same ones by which the definition is refuted. Those which establish in the 
predicate that it may both exist and not exist, refute that the predicate is a 
definition. And those which make evident in it that it may exist at one time 
and not exist at another establish, regarding the predicate, something that 
belongs in the definition. In this way all the zopo: exist definitionally in a 
certain way. 


[114.3] Another way is to enumerate the topoi by which the accident is 
established or refuted, what it shares with others, and what is specific to it. 
Enumerated next are the topoi that establish and refute the genus, what it 
shares with others and what is specific to it. Likewise, enumerating the 
topoi that establish and refute the property, what it shares with others and 
what is specific to it. Likewise for definition, by mentioning all the places 
that establish and refute it, what it shares with others and what is specific 
to it in itself. 

[According to] this last method, these very [topoi] are repeated in 
common in many chapters. (172) The repetition of what has all three in 
common occurs in three chapters; and what has two of them in common 
[is repeated] in two chapters. And this is the only flaw in it. However, [of 
all the methods] it is the easiest type to understand, remember, and use; 
therefore, Aristotle used this last method for enumerating the topoi. He 
opined that there is no great flaw in it from the standpoint of repetition. 


1? Aristotle, Topics, 102b27-35 and 7.5. 
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However, repeating the one thing and the very same numerous things in 
many chapters is a training in them and a guiding hand [zrshad] to using 
what is common among them for each subject, because their repetition 
also facilitates their remembrance and understanding. If the repetition 
combines these ways of facilitation, it may be difficult to deal with them. 
He [sc. Aristotle] set down six types of ropo:: [1] the topoi regarding the 
problems of the accident;!? [2] the topoi regarding the problems that exist 
in the comparison of the more and the less;!^ [3] the topoi regarding the 
genus, with which he set down the topoi of differentia; [4] the topoi 
regarding the property;'? [5] the topoi regarding the definition;'’ [6] the 
topoi regarding the numerically identical.'? He set down the topoi com- 
mon to all the topoi of the accident, then repeated them in other chapters. 
He set down each type of topoi in a treatise [sc. (magala) of the Topics]. He 
set down the topoi of the comparison in parts, and placed them among the 
preferable things;!? it is as if he set them down as examples of what is more 
general than they are. He opined that he would exercise by means of the 
preferred things because these topoi are used more often, and that is 
regarding the choice-worthy things and way of life, [because] for these 
they are more useful. Then, (173) in the last chapter, he considered their 
general use.?? 


[115] It is necessary that we ourselves separate the general topoi in them- 
selves into two types of problems: I mean the absolute [problem] and the 
comparative problem. Then after that we enumerate what is specific to 
each one of the problems separately and, with regard to each one of them, 
we return to the common topoi and repeat them in order to facilitate their 
remembrance, and to remind us which is appropriate for demonstration 
and which is specific to dialectic. 


13 Tbid., 2. !*]Ibid.,3. ^? Ibid, 4. 1° Ibid.,5.  "Ibid,6.  !? Ibid., 7. 
1? Thid., 3. 7° Ibid., 8. 
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(174) 
<12><Categories and Universals> 


[116] It is necessary that we know that the predicates of the premises are 
generically the same as the predicates of the problems. For, the predicate 
of each dialectical premise is nothing other than a genus, differentia, 
property, definition, description, accident, or something else that is set 
down as a predicate in the problem. Likewise, there may be among the 
premises something whose predicate is a predicate of the more or of the 
less. Thus, from the standpoint of their predicates, the number of genera 
of dialectical premises is the same as the number of the genera of 
problems.! 


[117] The subjects of this art are all the ten genera and all of the universal 
meanings that are contained in them. The ten genera are: “substance,” 
“quantity,” “quality,” “relation,” “place,” “time,” “position,” “posses- 
sion,” “action,” and “affection” [yanfa ‘il].* The genera of premises and 
problems are composed from all of these. The subject of each premise and 
problem is nothing other than either a substance, quantity, or (175) 
quality, or falls under another of the remaining genera. Likewise the 
predicate of every premise and every problem is nothing other than either 
a substance, quantity, quality, or is described by another from among the 
remaining categories. The genus is nothing other than either a substance, 
quantity, or something else from among the remaining categories. 
Likewise for the differentia, definition, and property. 


[118.1] It is not evident whether it is possible that a property of a certain 
thing is included in the category “substance.” As for “accident,” it is 
more appropriate that it not be [placed in the category] “substance.” 
That is because it is not possible that a certain predicate that is an 
accident in another thing is included in the category “substance.” 
That is because there is nothing among the predicates that signifies 
something outside the essence of its subject that is included among 
“substance,” rather all of them signify the essence of their subjects and 
what that thing is. Therefore, it is only a genus of its subject, or a 
differentia for it or a definition or, if its subject is an individual, a species. 
However, the proposition whose subject is an individual is outside the 
art of dialectic. 


! See 72, 102, and 112.1, above. 

? See Aristotle, Categories and de Interpretatione, trans. J. L. Ackrill (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993), 1b25-2a11, and Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, chs. 3 and 22 (in the forthcoming 
Butterworth edition). 
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[118.2] However, the speaker may say as we say, “is the pedestrian an 
animal?” and, “is the laughing person a human?" and, “is the white [thing] 
a body?” That is to inquire after the predicates of like (176) things — all of 
these are substances whose subjects are accidents — for whatever thing 
signifies its subjects. Do they signify what each one of them is, or things 
outside of their substances? If they signify what each one of their [sub- 
stances] is, then it is necessary that the white [thing] is a substance. It has 
already been stated previously that what the derived names signify are all 
accidents. If these predicates make known from among their subjects 
things outside their essences — and this is the description of “accident” — 
it is necessary that the man and the animal be a certain accident. However, 
it may be an accident in relation to something else, and a substance in 
relation to itself. Likewise it may be thus: for the universals of substances, 
their nature is not separated to the extent that they are substances; rather, 
they only have this nature in relation to their subjects. They have two 
subjects: they are a substance of one of its [subjects] and an accident of 
its other subject. They only become a substance of one of its subjects due to 
the fact that it makes known its essence, and become an accident ofits other 
subject due to the fact that it makes known what is outside its essence; 
because of that, it is necessary that color is also a substance in relation to 
whiteness and an accident in relation to genus. In any existing thing, the 
nature of the accident is not separated, nor the nature of the substance. 
Rather, each predicate itself is an accident and a substance — even indivi- 
duals, if taken as a predicate, such as our saying, “the standing one is Zayd” 
and, “the speaking one (177) is Amr." These predicates and those similar 
to them are predicates that do not behave naturally, and are affected by 
these doubts. These are among the logical things that necessarily must be 
examined according to the method of dialectic. 


[118.3] Likewise, if it is investigated in this way, it may not be impossible 
to make evident that “property” may also exist in “substance,” such as our 
saying, “every laugher is a human." The human is predicated of the 
laugher. And in whatever manner he is predicated, does the human signify 
what the laugher is, or make known what is outside the essence of the 
laugher? If it is examined according to the method of dialectic, it is 
necessary that in a certain way there exist in it propositions whose pre- 
dicates are accidents, which are included in the category “substance,” and 
propositions whose predicates are properties which are included in the 
category “substance.” However, there are doubts about them, and it is 
necessary for us in this art to pass over such [propositions] accompanied 


3 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 109b4-6. — * Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, A0a30ff. 
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by such doubts. It is not impossible to set down the problems of accident 
that are allowed to exist in the category “substance.” The thorough 
examination of the matter, and the resolution of the doubts that accom- 
pany them, [is found] in the Book of Demonstration.? 


(178) [119] If that is so, from this standpoint Aristotle is correct to say that 
the four dialectical problems and all of the premises fall under all of the 
categories, and that the category, if predicated of itself, is one genus, and if 
predicated of something else, is an accident. So our saying, “the white 
[thing] is a human” is the predication of a substance according to that 
which is in the category “quality.” It is necessary that it is an accident.? 


> Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 1.4. 
Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 103b35-38; cf. also Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 1.37, and Alfarabi, 
Kitab al-Khatàba, 87-89. 
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(179) 
«13» «Induction and Example? 


[120] There are two types of dialectical «speeches»: syllogism and induc- 
tion. It has been made clear by what has preceded what syllogism is and 
what induction is. Among syllogisms are the categorical, the conditional, 
and the one composed of the categorical and conditional, which is the 
syllogism of the absurd. We will make evident momentarily how 
the syllogism of the absurd is composed of the categorical and the 
conditional.’ 


[121] Among the categorical syllogisms are those in which one moves 
from the universal to the particular, such as our saying, “every human is 
an animal and every animal is a body, so every human is a body.” Among 
them are those in which one moves from the equivalent to the equivalent, 
such as our saying, “every human is a laugher and every laugher is 
receptive to science [gabil l-l-‘ilm], so every human is receptive to 
science.” In induction, one always moves from the particulars to their 
universal. That is because induction is used [in dialectic] to verify a 
universal premise [in a syllogism];? and induction is only used in dialectic 
(180) more than that — and primarily — because of the syllogism, and that 
is because it is only used to verify the major premise in the syllogism of the 
first figure. If it is true, it is composed towards the minor; and the 
conclusion derived from it likewise. It is not at all — or only slightly — 
used to verify first of all the intended conclusion. 


[122] Induction is not the movement from a number of similars to one 
similar. This method moves from similar particulars to another particular 
that is similar to them. It is a movement from particular to particular, and 
it is included among the group of examples. All of the examples are 
rhetorical, whether moving from many particulars to one particular, or 
moving from one particular to another particular.’ 

However, it often happens that one thoroughly examines many similars 
but does not complete all of them. These are among the similars whose 
similarity is known only by hiding [b7-/-damir], without there existing a 
name that comprehends all of them to the extent that they are similar; or 
they are among the similarities for which the meaning by which they are 


! Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 1.10—12, and Prior Analytics, 2.23-27. For more on the “absurd” 
syllogism, see 129, below. 

? Mallet notes that, in what follows to the end of the paragraph, the Arabic text is 
problematic. 

? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 156b10—17, Prior Analytics, 2.24, Rhetoric 135b63 and 2.20, and 
Posterior Analytics, 71a10. 
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similar does not happen to be determined in the soul. So it is necessary, at 
that time, that the speaker say, “likewise for the others.” 

The same is true for all those that act in this way, and which do not rise 
from them to a separate (181) universal premise. One believes that this 
type of induction is different than the first; however, the matter is not as it 
is believed to be. That is because one does not intend by means of this 
induction to verify the judgment that exists for the things that are exam- 
ined in the others that are not examined; however, the intention is to 
verify the judgment that exists for them in a universal that comprehends 
them, which is that by which they are similar. For it happens that, for that 
universal there is no name, and it is known only by hiding. In such cases, 
Aristotle recommends creating a name for that universal. That is because, 
according to what he claims, there sometimes occurs a struggle between 
the dialecticians in similar cases, whether they [sc. the things] are similar 
or not similar. If, before that, a name is created for them and then it is 
used, it is likely that no struggle will arise among them.* 


[123] As for that which Aristotle, in the Book of Dialectic, names “hypothe- 
tical syllogisms,” it is as we say, “if similar things exist [in this way] or the 
[one] similitude of the thing in a certain condition, then the thing also 
[exists] in this condition” and, “if one or many [things] exist under a 
certain meaning in a certain condition, then the others that fall under that 
meaning [exist] in this condition."? This is such as our saying, “if a certain 
planet is circular, then the other planets are round” and, “if it is evident 
that the moon is spherical, (182) then the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the 
other planets are spherical, since all of them are similar in that they are 
planets.” That for which many similars are used is not “induction,” and 
that for which one similar is used is not “example.” Rather they are 
conditional premises that verify the necessity of the consequence to the 
antecedent by means of the concession of the respondent to it. Nor do 
they have another way to verify it except by the concession of the respon- 
dent, and they are all dialectical.° Aristotle, in the Book of Dialectic, calls 
them hypothetical syllogisms, which are included among the types of 
example according to subject matter. However, whatever particular 
example is taken, to which the conditional particle is connected and 
about which the respondent asks by means of dialectical interrogation, 
the respondent concedes it and [the speech] falls outside the example and 
it leads to the totality of the conditional propositions that are justified by 


^ Cf. all Aristotle, Topics, 108b6ff. and 157a19—33, Sophistical Refutations, 174a377—39, and 
Posterior Analytics, 98220. 

> Cf. all Aristotle, Topics, 108b12ff., and Prior Analytics, 40b17ff. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 50216. 
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means of the concession of the respondent to them, whether the ante- 
cedent is many similars or one similar, or the consequent also is many 
similars or one similar. For in our saying, “if the moon is spherical, then 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn are spherical, since 
all are planets," the antecedent contains one similar, and the consequent 
contains many similars. 


[124.1] Some people wish to use the *example" in verifying a particular 
matter, and need to verify the matter by which the most known resembles 
the most hidden, and they use the method of induction in (183) verifying 
the meaning by which the most known resembles the most hidden." If that 
meaning is verified for them, they use it as a middle term in a syllogism, 
and establish by that the existence ofthe judgment that occurs in the most 
hidden parts, and it becomes an argument composed of an example, 
induction, and syllogism. They begin, first of all, to verify the thing by 
the example. And the example is insufficient for what they want, and so 
they appeal to induction; then they move from it to the syllogism, and they 
use it to verify that thing. Often, one needs to proceed in this way if he 
begins to investigate the thing by the sensible that it resembles and that 
one takes as an example, and that he wants to move - through his mind — 
the thing that belongs to this sensible to another matter that resembles it. 
'The movement is not verified for him, except by taking the meaning by 
which the matter resembles the sensible example, and by verifying [that] 
the existence of the judgment that he notices in the senses [belongs to] 
each of those meanings by which the two matters resemble each other. So 
the easiest method by which to verify the existence of the judgment for all 
those meanings is induction of the resemblances of the example, except 
the matter to which he intends to move the judgment. In that way the 
universal premise is verified for him, and that [is knowing] the existence of 
the rule that appears in the senses for all that is characterized by the 
meaning by which the matter resembles that sensible example. He thus 
attains [knowledge of] a universal premise, and he adds to it the existence 
of the matter under its subject. So he attains another premise, and one 
concludes from that (that is, from an argument composed of an example, 
induction, and a syllogism) the existence of the rule for that matter. (184) 
The example he uses first of all is rhetorical, and the induction to which he 
appeals after that is dialectical, and likewise the syllogism. 

It is not blameworthy to use this method for the primary investigation 
of the thing. It appears that this species of investigation is common to 
dialectic and science together. Then, after that, he comes to perfect the 


7 C£. Aristotle, Topics, 156a5ff. 
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investigation and perfect the dialectical laws [gawanin] in order to verify 
them for dialectic. Therefore, when he arrives at this rank, [the things] are 
examined closely by the scientific laws, so that the thing is attained by us 
scientifically. That is because the investigation of the similitude of the 
thing is one of the types of primary investigation; and the faculty for taking 
the similitude of the thing is one of the primary instruments with which 
the syllogism of the problem is deduced; just as we shall say momentarily 
in this very book. 


[124.2] Sometimes people err: they use examples in dialectical discourse 
as if they were dialectical. These people are those who do not distinguish 
the dialectical method from the rhetorical method. Other people intend to 
verify the major premise by means of induction. When they perceive the 
defectiveness of induction - which we mentioned many times previously — 
they discard induction for verifying the universal premise and they use it 
for its refutation. They seek regarding the speech composed of example, 
induction, and syllogism (instead of induction alone) (185) other things 
with which they verify the meaning that resembles the sensible example as 
well as the matter about which the investigation concerns. [They verify] 
the universal premise by [methods] like the method of existence and 
increase, or the method of contrary to contrary.” These people, by 
abandoning the use of induction, flee from the method of dialectic, and 
they raise what they desire to verify to another level of verification firmer 
than induction; through that, they sought to obtain the method ofscience. 
However, through their use of example and the place of similars, they also 
flee from the method of science. 

Each of these are people who seek to come to science and certainty 
without the method of science and certainty. And this comes about only 
for those whose arts mix together the rhetorical, dialectical, and scientific 
[methods], in one of the ways that we previously mentioned.!? Therefore, 
when these three methods were not distinguished for them when verifying 
or teaching, they came to use rhetorical methods; and when refuting, they 
used the opposition by the similar, by the contrary [affirmed] by the 
contrary, by the praised supposition, and similar oppositions that we 
mentioned in the Book of Rhetoric!! which have no utility either in the 
sciences or in dialectic. 


[125] Induction may also be used in dialectic for other things. One of 
them is for augmenting and embellishing the speech, and the second is for 
making it understood. One [al-wahida] premise may be (186) divided into 


8 Cf. ibid., 114a6-12, and 57, above. ° Cf. ibid., 2.7, and 76.3, above. 
10 See 55-70, above. |! Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Khataba, 71-81. 
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many premises by means of induction and the speech then becomes 
numerous. Likewise, induction increases the examples of one thing, and 
this aids the person's understanding of the thing.!? It may also be used for 
concealing that which is obtained from the respondent. That is because if 
the parts of the thing are accepted in place of the thing [itself], it is more 
probable that the respondent will grant it [sc. the universal]; if he accepts 
them, then he has accepted the universal.!? It may also be used for the 
confidence of the respondent, because if he affirms the parts of the 
universal premise, and then the acceptance of this premise is demanded, 
he may not evade it and not admit it, since he already accepted its parts. 

These types of uses of induction are different than its use for making 
clear the renown of the premises or for causing their assent on the part of 
the listener. 


[126] Something similar to induction may be used in the sciences.!* That 
is because a person may often be neglectful of many of the primary 
universal premises which must be known by every person from the outset 
by first science, and the person may not notice that he has them. If they 
are presented to him, then they are not verified to the extent that they are 
universal, nor to the extent that they are expressed by the expression that 
is heard at that time — either because he does not use them at all (since he 
does not devote himself until its time to any actions for which he needs to 
use them), or because (187) he has already used them in matters whose 
parts he has already been devoted to [while] he has not used them to the 
extent that they are universal. If he is informed [of them] by means of an 
expression that signifies them to the extent that they are universal, he does 
not assent to them because he does not comprehend the meaning of that 
which is spoken about. He examines the parts that are already known in 
order to understand by means of them the meaning ofthe utterance that is 
spoken about. Whenever he understands it [by means of its parts], at that 
precise moment certainty is arrived at regarding it. The certainty that he 
attains is not attained by induction but by his understanding of the 
utterance's meaning, and because he forms in his soul an image of a 
universal meaning that was already in his soul and not separated from 
its parts. As soon as he separates [its particulars] he is certain that what is 
predicated of that meaning is predicated of all that is described by it. In 
such a way does Aristotle use it at the beginning of his book on demon- 
stration [sc. Posterior Analytics] by his saying, “all deliberative [fikri] 


1? See Aristotle, Topics, 157a1-17, and 55, above; cf. also Aristotle, Topics, 157a34— 
157534, and Aristotle, Prior Analytics, I.31. 

1? Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 105b10-12 and 15822. 

14 Cf. ibid., Topics, 160a37—39, and 26, above. 
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instruction and learning is only via an understanding [ 7/m] that precedes 
it.”!? He examines after that the sciences and arts so that the listener, if he 
understands the meaning of what is told him about the examples, arrives 
at certainty by means of the universality of the premise. This examination 
is either not called induction at all, or is called scientific induction. 


[127] It appears that the condition regarding induction is like the condi- 
tion regarding examples. Just as among examples there are rhetorical and 
scientific ones — the rhetorical to cause assent and to persuade and the 
scientific examples to make understood the universal meaning, to estab- 
lish itin the soul, and to form it for him so that the mind (188) relies on the 
intelligible matter about [something] that exists — likewise there may be a 
dialectical and scientific induction. The dialectical [induction] is used to 
verify the premise and to make clear its notoriety or truth, and the 
scientific [induction] is only used in order to make understood the mean- 
ing of the universal premise, neither to verify it, cause its assent, nor to 
make clear its truth. If its assent and the certainty about it occurs after 
induction, that does not occur by means of induction first of all, but by the 
dispersed form of the universal meaning that lies in the soul. If this is 
related to induction, it must only be set down secondarily and not pri- 
marily, and by the mediation of the understanding of the meaning of the 
universal. 


15 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71a1-11. 
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(189) 
<14><The Conditional and Absurd Syllogism> 


[128.1] Among conditional syllogisms’ there are those that are conjunc- 
tive and those that are disjunctive. Among the conjunctive [syllogisms] 
are those where the conjunction belongs to the consequent of the ante- 
cedent by nature and necessarily, as well as what arises at a certain time by 
chance and institution or convention.” Likewise the disjunction of the 
consequent of the antecedent may occur by nature and necessarily, or at a 
certain time by chance and institution or convention. Our saying, “if the 
sun rises, the day comes to be” is a conjunctive conditional and the 
conjunction of the consequent to the antecedent occurs by nature and 
always. And our saying, “this number is either even or odd” is a disjunc- 
tive [conditional syllogism] and its disjunction is by nature and always. As 
for our saying, “if Zayd arrives, ‘Amr departs” is conjoined by chance, 
and our saying, “if it rains today the road will become muddy” is a 
conjunction and by nature and yet it arises at a certain time. Likewise 
our saying, “either Zayd or ‘Amr arrives” is a disjunction that occurs by 
chance and it is by institution, not by nature. 


(190) [128.2] The conjunctive and disjunctive speeches that are not by 
nature and are not necessary, but occur by chance or come to be at a 
certain time or are set down as conjunctive or disjunctive by convention, 
are characteristic of hypothetical [wad ?yya] speeches. The syllogisms 
that arise from them are called hypothetical syllogisms. Nevertheless, all 
conditional syllogisms are also called hypothetical syllogisms; however, 
among the conditional [syllogisms], these are those to which the name 
“hypothetical” properly belongs. For this name is spoken of with regard to 
them in a specific and general way. Those [syllogisms] that are properly 
hypothetical syllogisms are only truly and appropriately used in dialectic 
when one obtains from the respondent his acceptance of them. When the 
respondent’s acceptance of them is not gained, it is not appropriate to use 
them. 


[128.3] As for the conjunctive conditional [syllogism], it may happen that 
the consequent does not describe that which necessarily follows the 
antecedent but that which resembles the antecedent. In this way the 
better known of the two similars may be used in dialectic as a proof of 
the more hidden of the two, for similars may only be used in dialectic 
according to the conditional method, not according to the categorical [a/- 
hamli] method. That is because its use according to the method of 


! See 123, above. 7 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 72a12ff. 
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categorical composition is rhetorical, not dialectical. For example: “if the 
[organ of] hearing only perceives the object heard via the object heard 
coming to arrive at the [organ of] hearing, not by anything moving to it 
[sc. the object heard] from the [organ of] hearing, (191) the [organ of] 
sight only perceives the thing seen by the thing seen coming to the [organ 
of] sight, not by anything from the [organ of] sight coming to it.” 
Likewise, if one ascends from one part or a few parts to a universal by 
the categorical method, it is rhetorical, and if by the conditional method, 
it is dialectical. Such as our saying, “if the soul of the person is immortal, 
then all souls are immortal" and, *ifa certain planet is spherical, the other 
planets are spherical." Especially in [syllogisms] like these, one should 
obtain the admission of the respondent, and then it follows according to 
what we said. 


[128.4] Sometimes the conjunctive conditional [syllogism] is such that 
the conjunction found in it is evident in itself, and sometimes it is not 
evident in itself and it is necessary to make clear the truth of the conjunc- 
tion that is found in it. In the conjunctive conditional [syllogism] the heart 
of the matter is the truth of the conjunction and the truth of what is 
excluded. A conditional speech does not at all imply the truth of each one 
ofthe antecedents and consequents; rather, it may happen that not one of 
them is true. Rather, the conditional speech only implies the truth of the 
conjunction. Even if neither the antecedent nor the consequent is true, 
this does not prevent the speech from being conditional. The proof of that 
is that the matter in the consequent and antecedent rests on [the meta- 
leptic premise]. One may assert the opposite of the consequent as if it is 
the truth, and conclude the opposite of the antecedent. If they are (192) 
both true as established, it is not possible to subtract the opposite of the 
consequent as if it were true, and conclude the contrary of the antecedent, 
since the two contraries are not able to be true together. Rather, it is only 
determined that the antecedent and consequent are such according to 
their two qualities by institution, not that they are at all both true in 
themselves. 

Therefore, each conditional syllogism is called a hypothetical syllogism 
[givas al-wad ], since each part of the conditional (that is, the antecedent 
and the consequent) is posited as hypothetical without one of them being 
true for the one who posits it. Then, one examines the matter concerning 
[the metaleptic premise].? Therefore, it is necessary to make evident the 
truth of [the metaleptic premise] first of all and then to assert it, or to set it 
down as if it were a certain sort of institution. Thus, he either concludes, 


? For Aristotle on metalepsis, cf. Aristotle, Topics, 112a22, and Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
1072b20. 
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and the one who speaks begins to verify [the metaleptic premise]; or he 
posits it [sc. the metaleptic premise] and begins to verify it before con- 
cluding. If it is true, he concludes after that. The one who speaks chooses 
whichever of the two [methods] he prefers. 


[129.1] As for the absurd syllogism [givas al-khulf],* it is composed of 
three syllogisms: a categorical-apparent [kind] that was already 
explained; categorical-hidden; conditional-hidden. As for the categori- 
cal-hidden, it is like our saying, “for any thing, either the affirmative or the 
negative is true about it” or our saying, “if the negative is not true, then the 
affirmative contrary to that is true” or, “if the affirmative is not true (193) 
then the negative contrary to that is true, for every affirmative — or 
negative — that is false, the contrary to it is true."? Then one begins to 
make clear the false premise by removing the doubt in it. Then one adds 
to it a true premise about whose truth there is no doubt. If an absurdity 
[jmuhàl]? arises from it, that syllogism becomes a syllogism from which 
absurdity necessarily comes: everything from which the absurdity comes 
is necessarily absurd. There is, then, absurdity in the syllogism, and that 
from which the absurdity comes cannot exist in the true [part] of two 
premises. Therefore, the false one is the one in which doubt emerges. Our 
saying, *everything from which the absurdity comes is absurd, and that in 
which there is doubt is that from which the absurdity comes" is another 
syllogism that is hidden whose faculty is used. 

The syllogism among the three that is announced is that about which 
there is doubt and to which is added the true premise. The two other 
syllogisms are hidden, and one may only use their faculties. They are 
hidden only because the major premises in them are identical in every 
absurd syllogism. Only the syllogism from which the absurd comes is 
changed, and one declares only regarding that which always changes in 
each problem. It is not necessary to declare that which remains identical 
and which does not change in relation to the changing of the problems, 
but only that its faculty be used. 


(194) [129.2] The scientific absurd syllogism [qzyas al-khulf al-‘ilmi] is 
that which leads to the absurd [al-muhal], and the dialectical absurd 
syllogism is that which leads to the ignominious because the ignominious 
in dialectic occupies the place of the absurd in the sciences. The absurd is 
the necessarily false, or the falsehood that is always false and which is not 
able to change and become true;’ it is the opposite of the truth that is 


* See 50.5, above, and Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 41420-4155. 

> Cf. Aristotle, On Interpretation, 9, and Aristotle, Metaphysics, 996b26—30, 1005b19-23, 
and 1011b23-24. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 185230. 7 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 2.4. 
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always true. The ignominious is the opinion rejected by the many or the 
opinion whose rejection is generally accepted, and it is opposite to the 
opinion whose preference is generally accepted. That whose preference is 
generally accepted is not such because it is true and in accordance with 
what exists. Likewise, the ignominious is not rejected because it is false 
and not in accordance with what exists, but rather only because the 
people opine that it is better to reject it, whether it is true or false, just 
as that whose preference is generally accepted is preferred because the 
people opine that it is better to prefer it, whether it is true or false. Since 
the ignominious opinion, as we already said, may be attached to some 
whose skill in the sciences is well known, it is possible — if something 
ignominious is concluded from an absurd syllogism — that it is not 
renounced by the respondent and that he sets out to offer a syllogism 
for it. Therefore, the power of the absurd syllogism in the dialectical art is 
weak as long as the ignominious is not very evident, or [as long as] the 
power ofthe ignominious [does not] arrive at the point such that one may 
not find a dialectical syllogism that strengthens it, or one does not at all 
find an eminent opinion attached to it. 


8 See 88, above. 
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Topics 8.10 and 8.11 and Posterior Analytics 11, 20, and 26 * Br. 247b-248b 


(195) 
«15» «Opposition and Criticism» 


[130] The dialectical syllogism is used either in criticism or opposition. 
Criticism is the activity of the questioner and opposition the activity of the 
respondent. Criticism is the syllogism by which the questioner desires to 
refute the thesis ofthe respondent. Opposition is the syllogism with which 
the respondent seeks to refute the syllogism the questioner brings forth to 
refute the thesis of the respondent. 


[131] The syllogism is refuted either by the refutation of its figure or by 
the refutation of its premises, or both together. The only premises which 
the respondent always intends to oppose are the major [premises]. The 
major [premise] is always universal in the first figure. In the other figures, 
its faculty is universal. The universal premise is refuted either by the 
conclusion of its contrary or by the conclusion of its opposite, and that is 
either to be refuted universally or particularly.? 

If the universal premise is affirmative and we intend its opposition by 
means of a categorical syllogism, its particular refutation is by means of a 
syllogism in the third figure, and its universal refutation is by means of a 
syllogism (196) in the second figure. If it is a universal negative, then its 
particular refutation is by means of a syllogism in the third figure that is 
affirmative, and its universal refutation 1s only by means of the first type of 
the first figure. 

However, the particular refutation may occur in all figures. The parti- 
cular refutation, when it is a universal affirmative refutation, only occurs 
by a particular negation, and the particular negation is concluded in all 
the figures: in the first figure by one type, and in the second figure by two 
types, and in the third figure by three types. When one seeks to refute a 
negative universal by a particular affirmative, that occurs in the first figure 
and in the third: in the first by one type, and in the third by three types. 
And when the refutation of a particular affirmative is sought, it occurs in 
the first figure by one type and in the second by two types, since it is only 
always refuted by the conclusion of the universal negative. And if it is a 
particular negative, it occurs by the first type of the first figure. 


[132] One may oppose the universal premise by means of a conjunctive 
conditional syllogism by taking it as an antecedent and making it follow 
the consequent, then subtracting the opposite of the consequent so that 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, passim; cf. also Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 66b10, and Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 2.25. 

? Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 11034. 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Categories, 10 and 11; Aristotle, On Interpretation, 6 and 7. 
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the universal premise is eliminated. [It may also be opposed] by means of 
a disjunctive conditional syllogism by taking it as an antecedent and 
making it follow the consequent, then subtracting the consequent so 
that the antecedent is eliminated and the universal premise is refuted. 


(197) [133] Opposition and criticism are also possible by means of an 
absurd syllogism by adding the premise whose refutation is sought to 
another one whose truth is apparent or well known, and to conclude from 
that what is evidently false or ignominious. The universal premise is then 
eliminated. These are the kinds of dialectical oppositions. 


[134] It is necessary that the opposition by similitude be avoided in 
dialectic and sophistry. 


[135] It is necessary to know that the opposition of the universal premise 
by means of its opposite is either in demonstrations and in the sciences 
(where it is true and as powerful as possible) or in dialectic, where it is not 
impossible that they [sc. two contrary universals] are both false and both 
ignominious. This is because it is not required in dialectic that the matter 
ofthe premises is only necessary and, for the ignominious [premises], that 
they are impossible. Rather, the subjects of dialectical [premises] may be 
of possible matters, and for these the contraries may both be false. 
Likewise, it is not impossible that they are both ignominious, such as 
our saying, “everything moves itself" and, “no existing thing moves 
itself,” both of which (198) are contrary, false, and ignominious. 
Therefore, the most virtuous and most effective thing in dialectic is that 
the refutation occurs by means of contradiction, since the refutation by 
means of contradiction is more true, more firm, and more general than 
the refutation by the contrary. 


^ Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 160b8—9. 


2 Dialectic and Political Science 


Neither in moral nor in mathematical science is the knowledge of first 
principles reached by logical means: it is virtue, whether natural or 
acquired by habituation, that enables us to think rightly about the first 
principles. 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1151a15-19 


Section One and Sections Twenty through Twenty-Two 


For Alfarabi, as for Aristotle, science or demonstration considers the 
Being or those beings that exist by nature or necessarily.’ As Aristotle 
indicates in the Posterior Analytics, *Since it is impossible for that of which 
there is understanding simpliciter to be otherwise, what is understandable 
in virtue of demonstrative understanding will be necessary 

Demonstration, therefore, is deduction from what is necessary."? This 
is in some tension with generally accepted opinion, which is accepted not 
because it is true but because people hold onto it.* Because generally 
accepted opinions form the subject matter of dialectic, the dialectician 
who employs opposition and criticism in order to ascend from those 
opinions to knowledge of the truth needs rhetorical skills in order to 
defend his activity. It may even turn out to be the case that the philosophic 
life as such is especially in need of this kind of defense. According to 
Alfarabi, it was precisely the lack of such an ability in Socrates, the 


m 


Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 4.0—4: “Then, after that, he [sc. Plato] investigated what 
this knowledge is and its distinguishing mark, its character, and that it is knowledge of the 
substance of each of the beings: this knowledge is the final perfection of man and the 
highest perfection he can possess." Note also Maimonides' characterization in the Guide of 
the Perplexed of Aristotle's understanding of science as that which examines what is 
necessarily true (Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, Part II Introduction and 19). 

? Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, Book One, passim, especially 73a21-24, 74b5-12, 

5311-13. 
? Cf. 129.2, 10. 
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dialectician par excellence,* that forced Plato to combine the way of 
Socrates with the way of Thrasymachus, that is, with the art of 
rhetoric.? At the beginning of Part Five in Section Twenty, Alfarabi 
includes references to both the Rhetoric and Posterior Analytics. The 
quotation from the Posterior Analytics is particularly important, refer- 
ring to Aristotle and “the beginning of his book on demonstration,” 
Alfarabi writes, “‘all deliberative [fikr7] instruction and learning is only 
via an understanding [ ?/m] that precedes it” (126).° For Alfarabi, as 
well as for Aristotle, this prescientific understanding that lies at the 
heart of science is not known scientifically, or through demonstrative 
argumentation; only dialectic makes this the object of its 
investigation.’ 

Still, one may ask why there would be so much ofa need for rhetoric, or 
for an art that could help a scientist defend himself. A clue is found in the 
examples Alfarabi repeatedly chooses to use in Sections Twenty and 
Twenty-One, namely, the sun, moon, and planets. Such examples lead 
to difficult and troubling questions. For if science considers that which is 
always or necessarily true, and the movement of the planets in the heavens 


^ Cf. Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy, trans. Shaun Whiteside, ed. Michael Tanner 
(1993; repr., London: Penguin Books, 2003), sec. 14, and Friedrich Nietzsche, “The 
Problem of Socrates,” in Twilight of the Idols and Anti-Christ, trans. Shaun Whiteside, ed. 
Michael Tanner (1889; repr., London: Penguin Books, 2003). For evidence that this view 
of Socrates was available to thoughtful people more generally (and not simply philoso- 
phers), see Robert Musil, Diaries 1899-1941, ed. Adolf Frisé, Philip Payne, and 
Mark Mirsky (New York: Basic Books, 1999), 23: “Reason=Virtue=Happiness. With 
him [sc. Socrates] the dialectic came into its own. In the agonal drives of the Hellenes it 
finds fertile ground. Nonetheless this marks the end of the nobility of taste that until then 
had rejected the dialectic as bad manners. One ‘issued commands’ rather than ‘gave 
proofs’ ... the one-sided overemphasis on reason points toward {undermined} conditions, 
toward lack of trust in instincts. A symptom of décadence . .. [i]n addition, Socrates’ new 
method ran counter to the Greek tradition — however, this only provides proof of deca- 
dence when allied with the pathological character of this philosophy.” And see also this 
passage from Fielding's The History of Tom Tones: 


When Mrs. Western had finished, Sophia answered, “That she was very incapable of 
arguing with a lady of her aunt's superior knowledge and experience, especially on 
a subject which she had so very little considered, as this of matrimony." 

“Argue with me, child!” replied the other; “I do not indeed expect it. I should have seen 
the world to very little purpose truly if I am to argue with one of your years. I have taken 
this trouble in order to instruct you. The ancient philosophers, such as Socrates, 
Alcibiades, and others, did not use to argue with their scholars. You are to consider me, 
child, as Socrates, not asking your opinion, but only informing you of mine." From which 
last words the reader may possibly imagine, that this lady had read no more of the 
philosophy of Socrates than she had of that of Alcibiades; and indeed we cannot resolve 
his curiosity as to this point. (Henry Fielding, The History of Tom Jones: A Foundling 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1950), 271.) 

Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 21.15—22.9; note that Thrasymachus makes an appearance in 
the Book of Dialectic as well (33.2). 

5 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71a1-2. " See Aristotle, Topics, 101a25—b4. 
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could in principle be scientifically known to follow one possible path, then 
the possibility that a Being would be able to alter that path according to that 
Being's will would be relegated to the realm of opinion and not knowledge 
strictly speaking because that Being created the heavens and the earth. 
That this question may be a concern of the Book of Dialectic is suggested by 
the fact that the only other place in the text where there is a predominance 
of references to the planets and the world is in Section Sixteen, whose 
central focus is the question of the eternity or createdness of the world. 
Making explicit what is already implied, Alfarabi includes two references to 
Allah in Section Fifteen, which precedes the one considering the creation of 
the world.? It is not difficult to surmise why such problems, as objects of 
scientific inquiry, need to be presented with the utmost care and delicacy.? 
Alfarabi speaks of two “Socrateses”: the pre-Socratic Socrates and the 
post-Socratic Socrates. According to the familiar sources, there was 
a moment of decisive importance in the life of the young philosopher, when 
Socrates rejected the way of his predecessors and “turned” to the Jogos or 
speeches and especially the speeches about the noble and good things.!' One 
of the most helpful documents regarding the “Socratic turn” is Plato's 
Phaedo, where Socrates, on the day of his death, is depicted as offering to 
his friends something that might be called an intellectual autobiography.!? 


Note also that Section Twenty includes as an example the question as to whether or not 
the soul is immortal (128.3). 
? C£. Aristotle, Physics, 2.8.198b16-18, where “necessity” is said to be an alternative to 
“Zeus.” 

10 Compare 20.3 with 33.2. 
1l See Alfarabi’s near contemporary Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyyà al-Razi’s The 
Book of the Philosophic Life (Kitab al-Sira al-Falsafiyya), trans. Charles E. Butterworth, 
Interpretation 20, no. 3 (Spring 1993): 227—236 for a treatment of Socrates’ two lives. 
Note that here al-Razi admits that only Socrates’ “second” (more political) life seemed to 
have necessitated the use of rhetoric or “dissimulation” (p. 227). 
While most of the dialogues of Plato paint a picture of the “post-Socratic” Socrates, there are 
a few exceptions, notably the Parmenides, in which a very young Socrates is cautioned by the 
older Parmenides to pay more attention to common speech. Significantly, Alfarabi, in the 
Book of Dialectic, not only refers to this dialogue by name, but quotes the very passage. 
Compare Plato, Parmenides, 135d2-6, with 20.3. Cf. especially Plato, Phaedo, trans. 
R. S. Bluck (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing, 1982), 96ff.; for evidence 
that Alfarabi was well aware of the significance of the Phaedo for precisely this reason, note 
the following remark in the Harmonization, par. 47: “Another instance, too, is what Plato 
expounds in his book known as the Phaedo: that learning is recollection. He illustrates that by 
proofs he recounts from the questioning and answering Socrates had with Simmias on the 
subject of the equal and equality.” Socrates’ method is characterized as “questioning and 
answering,” or dialectics. This is also one of the very rare instances in which Alfarabi 
mentions by name one of the Platonic Socrates’ interlocutors. Further indication of its 
importance is found in the fact that in this chapter, Chapter Ten of the Harmonization, 
Alfarabi associates the Phaedo with the Meno and Posterior Analytics, and in particular with 
the view that all learning comes from preexisting knowledge. Such an examination lies at the 
heart of the concern with education in the Book of Dialectic. 
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It is crucial to mention one very important fact: while Socrates? 
approach to the phenomena may have changed, the objects of his inves- 
tigations did not; he never ceased being the natural scientist so skillfully 
parodied by Aristophanes in the Clouds. According to the Clouds, 
Socrates did not believe in the gods of the city!? and attempted to 
make the weak argument (logos) the stronger,!^ statements meant to 
relate to the fact that Socrates both studied nature and was 
a practitioner of the art of rhetoric. That is, there is something that 
smacks of impiety in the investigation of things above and below the 
earth, and this necessitates the use of a kind of speech that allows the 
natural scientist to defend his activity to the political community.!? In 
his Memorabilia, for instance, Xenophon, in the course of defending 
Socrates against the charge of impiety, very carefully relates that charge 
to Socrates’ investigations in natural science: “But no one ever saw 
Socrates doing, or heard him saying, anything impious or unholy. For 
he did not converse about the nature of all things in the way most of the 
others did — examining what the sophists call the cosmos: how it is, and 
which necessities are responsible for the coming to be of each of the 
heavenly things."!" If, according to Alfarabi, Plato combined the “way 
of Socrates” (science) with the “way of Thrasymachus” (rhetoric), then 
it is at least possible that such a combination explains not only Plato’s 
literary success, but also how his own investigations of the beings bene- 
fited from that felicitous union. It is also possible that Alfarabi sought to 
adopt this important insight and utilize it for the sake of his 
own enterprise. One may also wonder whether the art of dialectic itself 
captures something of that combination. '? 

The above suggestions are too hastily drawn, and it is important to 
return to the surface of the Book of Dialectic. This new starting point takes 
into consideration Alfarabi's two separate starting points: the one at the 
beginning ofthe text as well as the one that begins the second Section with 
the statement that *[d]ialectical premises are universal and generally 
accepted" (5). This calls to mind the peculiar organization of the book, 


1? Aristophanes, Clouds, trans. John Claughton, Judith Affleck, and P. E Easterling, 
Cambridge Translations from Greek Drama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2012), 365ff. 

14 Ibid., 1148-1153. P? Ibid., 171-173 and 188. 

16 Cf. Plato, Apology of Socrates, trans. Thomas G. West (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1979), 18a5ff. 

17 Xenophon, Memorabilia, trans. Amy Bonnette (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994), 
1.1.11; cf. also 4.7.6; for Socrates’ own admission that he is in fact a natural scientist, see 
also Xenophon, Symposium, 6.6-8, and Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 11.3, both in The 
Shorter Socratic Writings, ed. Robert C. Bartlett (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996). 

15 Cf. Aristotle, E.N., 1094b24ff. 
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one outstanding feature of which is that subjects may be introduced, 
forgotten, and then repeated one or more times. This occurs at times 
with, and at times without, Alfarabi's explicit caution to the reader that 
the repetition or omission is intentional. In order to make sense of this, let 
us return to the most obvious beginning, namely, the first sentence. Here, 
Alfarabi introduces technical terms such as “art,” “faculty,” “syllogism,” 
and “premise” without making any attempt to define them. Therefore, he 
presumes a level of sophistication on the part of the reader that may or 
may not be warranted. “Faculty,” for instance, is defined at the end of 
Section Five (“Aristotle calls those arts that are like this ‘faculties,’ since 
their ends may or may not follow their actions” [35]), at the conclusion of 
a subsection whose central concern is the arts. Alfarabi takes up the 
dialectical kind of premise at the beginning of Section Two. The first 
inkling that this discussion is not meant to be exhaustive is suggested by 
the fact that the entirety of Section Twelve in the middle of the book 
devotes itself to the dialectical kind of premise. What is the reason for this 
procedure? 

It is possible that the very form of Alfarabi’s book on dialectic is meant 
to imitate, or mimic, the dialectical education that it seeks to describe. If 
this were the case, then knowing not only the subjects but also the 
particular manner in which those subjects are discussed would be impor- 
tant in determining the nature of the art that is discussed. Appealing to 
Aristotle provides support in this matter. In Book One of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle offers three separate statements concerning his investi- 
gative method, all of which are useful in a discussion of dialectic. In the 
first, he remarks that, “in discussing subjects, and arguing from evidence, 
conditioned in this way, we must be satisfied with a broad outline of the 
truth; that is, in arguing about what is for the most part so from premises 
which are for the most part true we must be content to draw conclusions 
that are similarly qualified."!? In the next chapter he announces: “For the 
starting-point is the fact; and if this is sufficiently clear there will be no need 
to ascertain the reason why. Such a person [who has been well brought up] 
can easily grasp the first principles if he is not in possession of them 
already."?? Finally, “we must still remember the caution given above, and 
not look for the same degree of exactness in all our studies, but only for as 
much as the subject-matter in each case allows, and so far as is appropriate to 
the investigation. "?! Whether these statements on method clarify Aristotle's 
approach to nonethical matters as well lies at the heart of the confusion 
among scholars of his thought as to whether the arguments that are present 


1? Aristotle, E.N., 1094b20-24. 7° Ibid., 1094b5-8; cf. also ibid., 1098a33-b2. 
21 Ibid., 1098a24-28. 
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in the Physics, for example, are demonstrative or dialectical.?? In addition, 
these methodological statements in the Ethics occur in Book One, before his 
treatment of the moral virtues in Books Two through Five and the intellec- 
tual virtues in Book Six. There is no reason to assume at the outset that 
Alfarabi did not have similar notions in mind when he wrote the Kitab al- 
Jadal, especially since his allusions to the caution that Aristotle observed 
when composing his books are so well known.” 

More particularly related to the matter at hand is what might be called 
the movement of Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and especially 
the transition from the Plato to the Aristotle. Alfarabi's Aristotle directly 
responds, at the beginning of the Aristotle, to what he perceived to be an 
impasse that confounded Alfarabi’s Plato at the end of his philosophizing: 
“Aristotle sees the perfection of man as Plato sees it and more. However, 
because man’s perfection is not self-evident or easy to explain by 
a demonstration leading to certainty, he saw fit to start from a position 
anterior to that from which Plato had started."?^ In his description of 
Aristotle’s starting point, Alfarabi has Aristotle expressly moving away 
from a demonstrative method, and leading to certainty towards some- 
thing anterior to the Platonic starting point. This suggests the importance 
Alfarabi attaches to starting points. In order to determine whether this 
insight has any bearing on the Book of Dialectic, let me return to Alfarabi’s 
own starting point. 

To repeat, Alfarabi’s Kitab al-fadal appears to have two different start- 
ing points, which may have something to do with the peculiar manner in 
which Alfarabi introduces the dialectical art in the first place. It is not 
simply that he begins with terms that he fails to define, or ideas that he will 
formulate or even reformulate later on in the text, but that the art itself, its 
necessity and its utility, are taken for granted. The reader, at the outset, is 
not given any reason why he should care about the art of dialectic. To 
phrase this in the language of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Alfarabi 
explains in a cursory way what the art of dialectic is without informing 
us why it arose or why anyone should care about it. Alfarabi’s starting 


?? See e.g. Martha Craven Nussbaum, “Saving Aristotle’s Appearances,” in Language and 
Logos, ed. Malcolm Schofield and Martha Craven Nussbaum (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), 267-294; G. E .L. Owen, ““Tithenai ta Phainonena,”” in Articles 
on Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Malcolm Schofield, and Richard Sorabji (London: 
Duckworth, 1975), 113-126; E. Weil, “The Place of Logic in Aristotle’s Thought,” in 
Articles on Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Malcolm Schofield, and Richard Sorabji 
(London: Duckworth, 1975), 88-102; W. Weiland “Aristotle’s Physics and the 
Problem of Inquiry into Principles,” in Articles on Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, 
Malcolm Schofield, and Richard Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1975), 206-219. 

23 Cf. especially Alfarabi, Harmonization, pars. 12-16. 

24 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 59.5-8. 
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point here is altogether too hasty. Contravening both Aristotle?? and 
Alfarabi’s portrayal of Aristotle,’ Alfarabi begins at a certain height. If 
the Book of Dialectic is itself meant to imitate a dialectical education, then 
not only is the first starting point intentionally inadequate, but so too is 
the corrected starting point that follows. Section Two (the first Section of 
Part Two) marks the beginning of that correction. 


Section Two 


Section Two begins at the beginning, or rather that beginning which is 
prior not only to the art of dialectic but to even the emergence ofthe various 
arts or sciences. In an attempt to explain why dialectical premises are 
universal and generally accepted, Alfarabi paints a picture of the historical 
development and standardization of the opinions of people who in the most 
basic and humanly understandable way seek to understand the world 
around them. As naive as they may be, their wakefulness is depicted by 
Alfarabi as that which necessitates the increased clarity that the sciences 
provide; his is a kind of prehistory of the sciences. This Section has the 
distinct character of an ascent” that is carried through Sections Three and 
Four, culminating at the end of Section Five with the perfection ofthe art of 
dialectic.” In Section Two, Alfarabi continually employs the first person 
plural. The Section also culminates in the first two uses of the first person 
singular: Alfarabi is both the same as, as well as different than, *all the 
people? he discusses. One indication of this self-awareness is his use of the 
phrase “from the outset” or “from the beginning." Sections Two through 
Four contain more references to this formulation than any other Section of 
the book. Part One does not have a single reference to “from the outset,” 
nor does Section Five, which is the peak of Part Two and includes refer- 
ences to the self-sufficient arts. Also, there is not a single reference to 
Aristotle (or any other philosopher) in Sections Two and Three; 
Aristotle, along with Plato, Socrates, and Parmenides, return in Section 
Four, where “philosophy” appears. 


25 “One must begin from what is known, but this has a twofold meaning: there are things 
known to us, on the one hand, and things known simply, on the other. Perhaps it is 
necessary for us, at least, to begin from the things known to us” (Aristotle, E.N., 
1095a34-b2). 

26 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, beginning. 

27 The only other place in the text that has such a character is Section Ten, which explains 
the emergence of “[t]hese composite things” (64). Section Ten is the last Section of Part 
Three, and includes the largest number of references to philosophers outside of Sections 
Four and Five. 

?8 “Perfection” is a word that is used repeatedly in Section Five. 
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In the beginning there are opinions and sensibles. Alfarabi says that *it 
is clear" that the subjects of dialectical premises are universal because 
individual ones “are lost, gradually, over the course of time” (5). In 
a statement that presages the grave difficulties that will emerge between 
the people and the philosophers, he notes that *it never happens that the 
perceptibles, according to the multitude, are in and of themselves one in 
number” (ibid.).?? At first, the premises and opinions “are accepted and 
used without being tested, probed, and without it being known whether 
they accord with existing things or do not accord with them" (6). They are 
accepted for the simple reason that they are opinions to which all the 
people adhere: 


[J]ust as, when what trust informs us of regarding something seen, we accept it 
and act as though it is the condition reported, without our having witnessed it in 
that condition; just as, when we accept opinions of people to whom we are 
favorably disposed and whose ideas and opinions we trust entirely without our 
having known the standpoint from which they mentioned they themselves 
adopted. (ibid.) 


This is the first use of a word that will be of great importance in what is to 
follow: “trust” (thiga). It recalls Socrates’ famous discussion of the 
“divided line” at the end of the sixth book of the Republic,?? where trust 
(pistis) corresponds to the things of the visible world (to horaton), and 
which concludes with a striking statement by Socrates as to the impor- 
tance of the dialectical art in understanding the world that the divided line 
seeks to clarify: *well, then [Glaucon], go on to understand that by the 
other segment of the intelligible I mean that which argument itself grasps 
with the power of dialectic, making the hypotheses not beginnings but 
really hypotheses - that is, stepping stones and spring boards — in order to 
reach what is free from hypothesis at the beginning of the whole."?! As 
lowly as the sensible realm in which trust operates appears to be, its grasp 
by the dialectical art is of crucial importance for this art's (or any philo- 
sopher's) ability to attain knowledge of the whole. 

Our trust increases, says Alfarabi, in proportion to the number of 
individuals who hold an opinion, and “[t]he limit of our trust in opinion 
from the standpoint of what is opinion is that it be the opinion of all the 
people" (6). Before he turns to the certain premises that are the principles 
ofthe certain sciences, he dwells a little longer on the connection between 
opinion and sense-perception: 


Just as regarding the perceptibles there are things we ourselves perceive as others 
perceive them, and things regarding which we rely on what others perceived of 


29 Cf. 4, 14. ?? Plato, Republic, 509dff. °! Ibid., 511b2-6. 
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them, and we are content with what others report of them [to us] without 
ourselves witnessing and perceiving it ... so too is there a similarity regarding 
intelligibles, [where there are] things we ourselves know, that we accept by our own 
discernment [basa ir] and that we assent to from the standpoint of our own knowl- 
edge. (ibid., my emphasis) 


This is compared with those things regarding which one must “rely on 
what others know of them and what they opine about them" (ibid., my 
emphasis). One then accepts and uses them as reported as if one under- 
stands them. When one person relies on the opinion of another person 
concerning the intelligibles, it is called received opinion, and when that 
opinion is the opinion of all the people, it is called generally accepted 
opinion. The generally accepted premises which are the principles 
[mabadi'] of the art of dialectic are those whose subjects are universal 
and which have indefinite meanings, that is, “universals which are trusted 
and accepted and believed to be like that, and which are used without 
anything else being known about them other than that" (ibid.). 

'The most important distinction, then, that emerges at the outset con- 
cerns those things one knows because one perceives them, and those 
things about which one relies on what others say of them. Alfarabi does 
not mention what these opinions concern here, though in what follows he 
makes it clear that this distinction — between what one sees and what one 
relies on — is fundamental to the certain sciences as well.?? In general, this 
paragraph adumbrates the distinction between science and nonscience 
with great clarity and economy of expression. It accomplishes this by 
describing the conditions out of which science emerged and, conse- 
quently, the building blocks of the requirements of any genuine science. 

Demonstrative science rejects the testimony of others as conclusive 
unless it can be confirmed through physical proof. It is essential that we 
do not assume generally accepted opinions simply on the basis that the 
many adhere to them, but only when they “correspond with things" and 
“we are certain by means of our own knowledge that they are thus” (7). 
This is not to say that generally accepted opinions (the preserve of the 


32 “The certain premises which are the principles of the theoretical sciences are the universal 
premises which correspond with existing things that we accept, to which we assent and 
which each one of us uses from the standpoint of its certainty according to their corre- 
spondence with things, without anyone of us relying on the testimony of another, or 
without relying on what someone else saw, or not caring whether someone else's opinion 
about it is similar to his or not. And if it happens regarding them that the opinion of the 
multitude is one opinion, and they testify to its correctness [sikha] and truth [sidq], then 
this neither adds to our trust, nor makes our certainty stronger. We also do not accept 
them or use them from the standpoint that the multitude formed one opinion about 
them, or that they testified to the correctness of that opinion, but rather by our own 
discernment" (7). 
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dialectical art) have nothing to do with certain premises that form the 
basis of demonstrations. Quite the contrary: generally accepted opinions 
are absolutely essential to the emergence of the certain sciences to the 
extent that they embody a dim reflection of the truth in themselves and 
even help to explain the very impetus towards scientific investigation. ^? It 
is simply that they are not utilized in dialectic as true, but only as generally 
accepted. As Alfarabi indicates, “if” these opinions agree with things, 
“then” one does not use them in the art of dialectic “from the standpoint 
of our knowledge and our certainty,” and “[w]e ourselves then judge that 
their existence outside the soul is according to the quantity and quality 
that we find in the soul, without its notoriety [shuhra] being that which first 
and foremost helps and necessitates in itself its condition outside the soul” (1bid., 
my emphasis). While only *we ourselves? judge whether the relation 
between what is in our souls and what exists outside our souls occurs 
necessarily, the notoriety of the premises is the essential starting point. 
When discussing the principles of the certain sciences, Alfarabi intro- 
duces two subjects that he ignored in the previous discussion: “soul” and 
“necessity.” The last Part of the Book of Dialectic begins with an extended 
treatment of the relation between science and necessity, and includes 
a quotation from the very beginning of the Posterior Analytics: “‘all delib- 
erative [fikri] instruction and learning is only via an understanding [ ‘/m] 
that precedes it^" (126). Here, in Section Two, Alfarabi associates scien- 
tific understanding with the necessary relation between what exists inside 
the soul and what exists outside the soul: “As for the known and certain 
[premises], science and certainty necessarily force and impose two things 
[sc. quantity and quality] together in every proposition: and that is that it 
is necessary that it is combined in our souls according to some quantity and 
quality. It also follows that its existence outside the soul is according to 
this very quantity and quality” (7, my emphasis). Although he does not 
define what the soul is, Alfarabi concludes the passage with an important 
statement concerning the content of scientific knowledge: “The known is 
true to the extent that it is essentially, and not accidentally, known. And 
the generally accepted [is true] to the extent that it is generally accepted, 
and the truth in them is true accidentally and not essentially” (ibid.). 
Even though the reader, at this stage of the discussion, has been made 
aware of the strange coincidence between the prescientific awareness of 
the world and the certain premises that are the principles of the certain 
sciences, he still does not have an inkling as to what these principles are 
about. The end of Section Ten provides help where the distinction 
between “trust” and “what we see with our own eyes” reappears. The 


55 Cf. Black, Logic and Aristotle’s “Rhetoric” and “Poetics,” 4, 14, 34, 36, 61. 
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unit ^ is rather significant, in that the Pythagoreans are alluded to for the 
first and only time, and two Aristotelian texts are cited in relation to 
them.? Comparing this statement with the discussion in Section Two, 
I conclude that those very first opinions were opinions about the heavens 
and the world as well as our place in the cosmos.*° 

It is not necessary to stray from Alfarabi's text to support the notion 
that the primary or fundamental opinions at the outset concern hea- 
venly beings. When the Pythagoreans, according to Alfarabi, discov- 
ered that their methods led them not to truth but to error, many of 
them became perplexed and followed “the opinion of Protagoras" 


34 Unit 69. 

35 “Among these opinions are the opinions of the Pythagoreans that Aristotle mentioned in 
his book On the Heavens and the World and in Meteorology [al-athàr al-‘ulwiyya]. He 
mentions that they placed more trust in those opinions they took from their ancestors 
than what they perceived [with their senses], and they even made them a standard for 
sense, and they strove to verify them by every trick they came upon" (69). 


56 The reference to “first ancestors” recalls a beautiful passage from the Metaphysics: 


Our forefathers in the most remote ages have handed down to us their posterity 
a tradition, in the form of a myth, that these substances are gods and that the divine 
encloses the whole of nature. The rest of the tradition has been added later in mythical 
form with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and to its legal and utilitarian 
expediency; they say these gods are in the form of men or like some of the other animals, 
and they say other things consequent on and similar to these which we have mentioned. 
But if we were to separate the first point from these additions and take it alone — that they 
thought the first substances to be gods — we must regard this as an inspired utterance, and 
reflect that, while probably each art and science has often been developed as far as 
possible and has again perished, these opinions have been preserved like relics until the 
present. Only thus far, then, is the opinion of our ancestors and our earliest predecessors 
clear to us. (Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1074b1—14) 


See Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy, 235: “In his Book 
of Letters (which is a commentary on parts of Aristotle’s Metaphysics with a somewhat 
exaggerated interest in Lambda 1074b1ff.), Alfarabi introduces the notion of the human 
religion that should come after philosophy zn time ...” In the 1968 English Preface to the 
Beirut edition of Alfarabi's Kitab al-Hurüf (Book of Letters), Mahdi wrote, “The theme of 
Alfarabi’s Book of Letters . . . is the examination of ‘in how many ways’ a thing is said to be. 
Although Alfarabi takes Aristotle's Metaphysics as his guide and model, he neither adheres 
to its traditional arrangement nor follows any of the traditional methods of commentary. 
His work is a free commentary that attempts to seize upon the method and intention of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics and develop both in new directions. Two of these are especially 
noteworthy. First, the discussion of the varieties and meanings of terms is expanded to 
include a number of languages (Greek, Syriac, Persian, Soghdian, as well as Arabic) and 
the activity of translating from one language into another. Second, such intriguing 
remarks as those in Metaphysics 1074a38—b14 are expanded into a full-fledged account 
of the origin and development of language, religion, and philosophy, the interaction 
among them, and the movement of religion and philosophy across national and linguistic 
boundaries." See also Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, xi. Cf. also Mahdi, 
Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy, 82: “... [Alfarabi] indicates, in 
effect, that book Lambda is an exoteric work and does not represent Aristotle's doctrine 
of being." 
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(69).?" One symptom of their problem arose from their adherence to 
a kind of group loyalty that rivaled, or even superseded, their non- 
partisan investigations. In Section Fourteen, Alfarabi again addresses 
the difficulties that emerge when one sacrifices knowledge of the true 
for the sake of loyalty to a group. This time he considers it in the 
context of the quarrels among the philosophers themselves and 
between the philosophers and the many (87). In Section Sixteen, 
Alfarabi portrays Galen as someone who became perplexed when his 
scientific method led him not to the truth but to error “for this 
problem especially" (100.2): the problem concerning the eternity or 
createdness of the world. 

Back in Section Two, Alfarabi follows the statement on the certain 
principles of the theoretical sciences with another step backwards. He 
now admits that, even though the premises that are used as first principles 
are the “received,” the “generally accepted,” the “sense-perceptions,” 
and the “certain,” “from the beginning we do not distinguish the gener- 
ally accepted from the certain premises" (8). He starts to whittle away at 
these four until he arrives at a condition that most adequately depicts the 
situation “from the beginning.” Referring now for the first time to “our 
probing,” he tentatively states that perhaps “our probing [szbar] first of all 
is to validate the premises and opinions” (ibid.) and to find that the 
premises are generally accepted and that the opinions are received by 
the people. It is “necessary” that the generally accepted premises are set 
down as first principles (awa J) because the first and certain premises are 
individuals whose subjects are sensed. By the end of the paragraph, 
Alfarabi removes certain premises from among the first principles and 
asserts that from the beginning there are three. Changing the order and 
placing the sense-perceptibles at the head of the list, he follows them with 
the received and generally accepted. 

Next, Alfarabi reduces the size of the list further by removing the 
received and sense-perceptibles from contention so that, in the end, one 
is left with the generally accepted opinions. The reasoning is as follows: 
people always believe that what is sense-perceptible and generally 
accepted is greater than what is received “in point of dignity [b7-/-sharaf] 
and authority [a/-ri/'asa]" (9) because they opine that what is received 
should be tested by what is sensed and generally accepted. Further, 
people opine that, between the sense-perceptibles and the generally 
accepted opinions, the latter are “more specific to man" since “sense is 
common to us and the other animals" while that which is generally 


37 Alfarabi here does not explain what Protagoras’ opinion is; contrast Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Plato, 4.11—5.8. 
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accepted is proper to the intellect. Further still, the people think that these 
opinions “are themselves the intelligibles" (ibid.). The sense-perceptibles 
are, nonetheless, included among the generally accepted things and may 
be used in (dialectical) induction when validating universal premises 
whose subjects are sensible. 

Having established how generally accepted premises naturally come to 
claim a certain kind of priority among peoples from the outset, Alfarabi 
then explains why the status that they achieve is consonant with their 
fundamental importance: 


'The generally accepted [premises] are those which, little by little and gradually, 
first educate [yatarabba] (through their knowing and hearing) all the nations, raise 
their young, and civilize [yata 'addab] their youth whether they realize it or not; 
and through which the meeting of different nations occurs despite the separation 
of their homes and differences in their natural character and languages; and 
through which there exists sociability [uns] between them; from which common 
actions between them originate, as well as the moral appreciation [istihsān] of 
what they approve between them. (10) 


This statement may be one of the most important passages in the entire 
work. The economy of expression belies the importance of its meaning, 
for here the philosopher mimics the archeologist, removing layers of 
historical sedimentation to unearth a truth that lies at the heart of things. 
Generally accepted premises are fundamental because they form the 
character of a given political order. They are that through which everyone 
is first educated and are the context within which humans socialize with 
each other. They are the basis of moral and civic education. Everyone, 
philosopher and nonphilosopher alike, is beholden to it. Before one is 
a philosopher, one is a member of a community, tribe, or nation. Before 
even that one is a child who is “little by little and gradually” first educated 
by first hearing and then holding and possibly even loving authoritative 
opinions that govern the community and give it its character. Alfarabi 
later demonstrates how they are also to be understood as the building 
blocks of the certain sciences.?? Here he lays the groundwork for this by 
pointing out that what the multitude praises and rejects, the disgraceful 
opinion (al-ra y al-shani‘) among the common opinions, is analogous to 
what is true and false among scientific propositions: for “truth in science 
[al- 3«Imiyya] corresponds to the preferred and praised in dialectic, and 
falsity in science corresponds to the disgraceful in dialectic” (10).?? The 
final few paragraphs consider the ways in which generally accepted opi- 
nions belong to the knowledge that is attainable in theoretical, practical, 
and logical matters. 


38 C£. 20.1-28. 7° Cf. also 129.2, 133, 135. 
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According to Alfarabi, these generally accepted opinions “belong to 
them for all kinds of matters that are examined and through which their 
knowledge is acquired ... [and] these things are three: theoretical, prac- 
tical, and logical" (11, my emphasis). The theoretical things *are uni- 
versal propositions all of whose particulars are not able to be the object of 
voluntary human action" (ibid.); the practical “are universals all of whose 
particulars are able to be the object of voluntary human action" (ibid.); 
the logical *may be used as instruments by which the theoretical and 
practical matters may be known. By them one guards against error con- 
cerning the intelligibles, and [they are that] through which truth and 
falsity in reports [al-akhbar] and speeches are tested" (ibid.).*° 

Alfarabi stresses that what is generally accepted may be used with profit in 
all three things by introducing “premises” and pointing out that there are 
generally accepted premises regarding theoretical, practical, and logical 
things. He then disrupts the clarity of all of this in two ways. First, although 
he introduced the theoretical, practical, and logical things in this order, in the 
elaboration that follows he both changes the order (practice moves to the 
head of the list) and ignores the logical things altogether. Second, although 
the theoretical and practical things were distinguished according to whether 
their respective particulars were able to be the product of voluntary human 
action, that distinction gets somewhat blurred in what follows. If, among the 
particulars of subjects, there are things that may exist other than by the will of 
humans, “then these are counted among the theoretical premises — even if 
among their particulars something does exist by the will of man" (ibid., my 
emphasis).*! Finally, Alfarabi admits that any kind of use of these things is 
meant to satisfy a need on any human being's part to understand something: 
“each and every person ... only uses the extent of the generally accepted 
[premises] that he needs and which are useful for that [type of] kind of thing 
with which he is concerned" (ibid.). He uses them in a manner *to which he 
becomes habituated and accustomed" and in one of two ways: either *in the 
way they are, or he uses their strengths, their parts, and the actions that 
emerge from them" (ibid.). But what might inspire such a need? The answer 
lies within the aforementioned statement on the civic education that exists 
among communities, tribes, and nations. 


^9 Cf. Alfarabi, Risálah Suddira bihà al-Kitab, 227 (Arabic), 232 (English): “[logic is] an 
instrument by which, when it is employed in the several parts of philosophy, certain 
knowledge is obtained of all which the general theoretical and practical arts include, and 
there is no way to certainty ofthe truth in anything of which knowledge is sought save [by] 
the art of logic.” Also Mainomides, Treatise on Logic, 63: “as for logic, they [sc. the ancient 
philosophers] do not count it among the sciences, but rather as an instrument to science”; 
and A. I. Sabra, “Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic”: 746—764 on the debates 
among Islamic philosophers as to whether logic is a tool or its own separate science. 

^! Cf. also Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 64.13—15, 66.18-67.12, 69.8-19. 
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One notices that at the same time that Alfarabi mentions the “socia- 
bility” and “common actions” that arise between nations, he also admits 
that this occurs “despite the separation of their homes and differences in 
their natural character and languages” (10). That is, he fails to stress very 
real differences that exist between “all the nations,” differences that are 
not at all paltry and which oftentimes ignite conflict and even war. It is 
possible that the reason people first begin to feel the “need” to understand 
the opinions that raised them and to which they have become habituated 
is largely due to such differences that call into question the integrity or 
goodness of one’s own way of life. 

There is some confirmation for this in the last unit of Section Two, where 
Alfarabi calls the reader’s attention to the first stirrings of philosophical 
activity as coeval with the contradictions that emerge among generally 
accepted opinions: “[T]he generally accepted [premises], since they do not 
tend to correspond to things, and [since] it is not among the conditions by 
which others are distinguished to be either true or false, it is not impossible 
that there could be two opposing [mutagabilan] speeches — contradictory 
[mutanagidan] or contrary [mutadaddan] — that are altogether generally 
accepted, for it is impossible that they both are true" (12). This is the high 
point of the argumentative ascent that originated in the beginning of Section 
'Two, and Alfarabi stresses it with the first two references to the first person 
singular in this one paragraph alone. The last few sentences concern the 
manner in which it is possible to compose contradictory or contrary syllo- 
gisms from contradictory or contrary premises. If one other premise is added 
to two premises that, for instance, contradict one another, two syllogisms 
may arise, one of which affirms what the other denies regarding the very same 
thing. “Therefore,” Alfarabi concludes, “the art of dialectic has the capacity 
to prove a thesis and to refute it, to compose two syllogisms for both parts of 
the contradiction [al-nagqid] together, and two syllogisms that prove together 
two contraries, and both syllogisms together are dialectical" (ibid.). 
Dialectic, then, emerges at the peak of the ascent in Section Two, just as it 
emerges at the peak of the argumentative ascent that culminates in Section 
Five. 'The art of dialectic is uniquely capable of handling those matters that 
exist at the very beginning of scientific investigation and whose investigation 
is possible and necessary as long as the possibility and necessity of philosophy 
is not taken for granted. The last sentence of Section Two is: “And that [sc. 
dialectic's ability both to prove and refute a thesis] is not possible in the 
certain sciences” (ibid.).*? 


42 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 24a24; Aristotle, Topics, 100a18—21, 101a35-—37; Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 1355a33—36, 1356a32-33; Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations, 172a12—21. Cf. 
Aristotle, E.N., 1129a12-17 (where Aristotle admits that this ability to treat opposites 
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Section Fifteen 


Section Fifteen serves the purpose of helping to unpack these condensed 
remarks. It is the central Section of Part Four and the central segment of 
a three-Section group that forms a kind of sub-Part in the middle of Part 
Four. Because of its subject matter, I named this Section “Generally 
Accepted Premises Concerning Moral Characteristics," which follows 
the Section called “Dialectical Problems and Dialectical Theses” and 
precedes the Section on “The Determination of the Dialectical Theses.” 
It is composed of eight units and eleven paragraphs. It is roughly equally 
divided, with units 92 and 93 devoted to generally accepted premises that 
concern morality, and units 94 and 95 to generally accepted premises that 
concern sensibles. Like Section Two, Section Fifteen treats the subject of 
education “from the outset.” It is also the place outside of Section Two 
where the role of habit is taken most seriously. 

This Section fills out one of the most important questions that was only 
hinted at in Section Two, namely, what is the nature of those generally 
accepted opinions that form the character of (and educate) the citizenry 
of all nations, and why do they compel some of these people to feel the 


or contraries is characteristic of science as such): “what holds in the case of the sciences 
and capacities does not hold in that of the characteristics: the same capacity or science 
seems to pertain to opposites, but a characteristic does not seem to pertain to opposites. 
For example, as a result of health, one does not do things opposed to one another [-things 
characteristic of health and those of sickness, for example-], but only what is healthy: we 
say that itis a health walk when one walks as a healthy person would." That these remarks 
were placed at the beginning of Aristotle's extended treatment of justice in the Ethics only 
serves to highlight the morally ambiguous nature of the art and helps to explain not only 
Alfarabi’s caution in the Jadal, but his repeated references to rhetoric, sophistry, and the 
dialectician's defensive as well as offensive capacities. See also Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
On Aristotle's “Topics 1," trans. Johannes M. Van Ophuijsen (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2001), 4.29—34: “This is why they call these arts capacities, since what is capable in 
the strict sense is capable of two opposites. There are those who claim they are called 
capacities because they put their users in a position of capability and superiority, since the 
many hold such men in admiration as being more capable than others, as well as because 
their possessors are capable of using them both for good and for evil . . ." (my emphasis). Perhaps 
not surprisingly, the ambiguity that attends dialectic also attends the Law: “The laws 
pronounce on all things, in their aiming at the common advantage, either for all persons 
or for the best or for those who have authority, either in accord with virtue or in some 
other such way” (Aristotle, E.N., 1129b14-17); and ibid., 1137a11-12: *[i]t is not 
difficult to comprehend what the laws say (but these are not the just things, except 
incidentally)." Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 100b22-23 and 101a12-14. Worth noting in this 
context is the strange absence of justice (the name, if not the phenomenon) in Alfarabi's 
commentary. “Like dialectics, mathematics is an organ for a higher kind of inner sense; in 
practice it is an art like rhetoric. Both value nothing but form — the content is unim- 
portant. It does not matter whether mathematics counts pennies or guineas, whether 
rhetoric defends what is true or what is false" (Goethe, “Scientific Studies," in The 
Collected Works, vol. 12, ed. and trans. Douglas Miller (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1995 reprint), 310. 
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need to seek after knowledge about them? Alfarabi answers this question 
in Section Fifteen: it is the Law that embodies the authoritative opinions 
of the nations and, because the Law is believed to be the work of a god or 
god-like being, the effort to understand the Law may be understood as an 
act of impiety, and so must be treaded upon with great care and sensitiv- 
ity. For, just as Sections Two and Fifteen share concerns about generally 
accepted premises related to education from the outset and habit, only 
Section Fifteen discusses morality and law (nomos). Related to this and 
still more significant is that Section Fifteen introduces and includes the 
only two references to “Allah” in the entire Book of Dialectic.” 

Alfarabi starts by admitting that not all dialectical premises become 
problems. For one, it may be the case that *up until our time" (91) no 
syllogism that opposes a given opinion has been found. Also, it may not be 
permitted to expose this particular opinion to refutation. Alfarabi now 
treads very cautiously, and acknowledges that, “regarding many of the 
generally accepted and universal [opinions], it is not evident at the outset 
that they are true even though they are universal” (ibid.). This means that 
if humans desire to preserve the true part in them, and it becomes 
necessary that humankind expose it to refutation, then “it is necessary 
to learn which of them must be exposed to refutation and which must 
not" (ibid.). 

Alfarabi begins his consideration of generally accepted moral premises 
with an emphatic *I say": 


I say that, among the generally accepted premises are those that concern moral 
characteristics and common actions that are exactly the same for all nations, by 
means of which they meet and, if they meet, are well ordered. These are such that 
all opine that every person must be educated by them, and be habituated to them, 
and that they be accepted and adopted either willingly or unwillingly. (92) 


It is clear that this is a repetition of an important passage in unit 10. Still, it 
is a repetition with important differences: both speak of generally 
accepted premises that concern “common actions” between “nations” 
by which they meet and, if they meet, permit a kind of sociability between 
them. Only the earlier passage makes explicit reference to the youth and 
to the “differences in their natural character and languages” (10) that 
intervene between nations. In the latter passage, moral characteristics and 
habits are stressed to a greater degree; willing and unwilling acceptance of 
such premises is also new, and Alfarabi decides to elaborate this last point 
in some detail. Whenever someone refrains from either being educated by 
them or (if already educated by them) devoting oneself to them, then such 


43 Tt should be pointed out that this is one of the very rare instances in Alfarabi’s writings 
when he decides to mention the name of his own nation’s god. 
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a person is punished. It is in this context, namely, while considering 
punishment, that Alfarabi introduces the youth in the repetition: the 
generally accepted premises are such that every couple thinks that they 
“will educate their children according to them, and firmly establish them 
in their souls, and habituate them to these; and they punish them [sc. their 
children] if they oppose them in their hearts” (92). If the children, after 
they grow up, still refuse them, then the parents have at their disposal 
“contempt, abuse, beatings” (ibid.) and other punishments in addition.^* 

Alfarabi provides three reasons why such moral opinions do not have to 
be exposed to doubt or made to be dialectical problems: (1) they are 
among the principles of the practical things; (2) they may not be estab- 
lished or refuted by what is more evident; and (3) “the one who doubts 
them is not averse to belittling them or placing them in a form such that it 
doesn't matter whether one rejects or adheres to them” (ibid.). Choosing 
to elaborate now on the third point, Alfarabi says that those who doubt 
them: 


become vicious, develop a vile character, and do not associate with the people of 
cities. If they do not, by means of this, become vile, they are thought to be evil 
[skarr]. For, as Aristotle said, a person should not be evil [sharir] or thought to be 
evil [sharir]. That is like worshiping Allah the highest, honoring parents and 
relatives, being charitable to the needy, treating well those who treat others well, 
and being grateful to benefactors, as well as similar moral characteristics and 
actions. For it is not necessary to doubt them, and for it to be said, “is it necessary 
to worship Allah or not?” and, “is it necessary to honor parents or not?” Likewise 
for the others. Such things are not exposed to establishment or refutation. (92) 


This difficult passage goes a long way in illuminating why Alfarabi had 
been so hesitant in Section Four to bring out the full implications of his 
discussion. If, in the beginning, the authoritative opinions come from 
gods and the moral order established by such gods, then the impulse to 


^^ The initial education has less to do with reasoning and more to do with punishing 
(blaming) and rewarding (praising). Cf. Plato, Laws, trans. Thomas L. Pangle, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 653b1-c3: “Education, I say, is the virtue 
that first comes into being in children. Pleasure and liking, pain and hatred, become 
correctly arranged in the souls of those who are not yet able to reason, and then, when the 
souls do become capable of reasoning, these passions can in consonance with reason 
affirm that they have been correctly habituated in the appropriate habits. This conso- 
nance in its entirety is virtue; that part of virtue which consists in being correctly trained as 
regards pleasures and pains so as to hate what one should hate from the very beginning 
until the end, and also to love what one should love — if you separate this off in speech and 
assert that this is education, you will, in my view, be making a correct assertion.” Cf. also 
ibid., Book Seven, passim, and especially 792e1—3 (“Least of all the newborn, if one can 
help it, for that is the age when, through habituation, the most decisive growth in the 
entire character occurs for everyone.") and 793e4 and context. Note also Aristotle's 
definition of “habit” at E.N., 1105235. 
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scientific investigation, sparked by the need to solve problems or contra- 
dictions in the Law, is necessarily viewed as suspect by the majority of 
those for whom such questioning is at least unnecessary and at most 
impious. 

Here in Section Fifteen, though, the reasons for doubting the sanc- 
tified or hallowed opinions are not the object of attention but, instead, 
the fact that they are doubted: Alfarabi admits that there are those who 
doubt. At first, such individuals receive a sweeping and categorical 
condemnation: they become vicious and vile and do not associate 
with the people of cities.” After this, however, the language of moral 
reprobation is tempered and the next formulation is framed hypothe- 
tically: “If they do not, by means of this, become vile, they are thought to 
be evil [sharr]. For, as Aristotle said, a person should not be evil [sharir] 
or thought to be evil [sharir]” Gbid., my emphasis). The distinction 
between actual evil and the public perception of evil having been 
established, the worship of Allah is then introduced. The juxtaposition 
of Allah and Aristotle forces upon the reader the contrast between 
Greek and Arab and helps explain the references to “our time” that 
occur in this Section. 

The worship of Allah the highest is added to “honoring parents and 
relatives,” “being charitable to the needy,” “treating well those who treat 
others well,” “being grateful to benefactors,” and “similar moral char- 
acteristics and actions” (92). It could be said that Alfarabi, with such 
examples, means to treat morality tout court, or that he considers the most 
basic components of moral behavior. Indeed, among ancient and modern 
authors, evidence exists to suggest that the phenomenon of gratitude is 
the core of the moral life.*° If it is true that adherence to these opinions is 
characteristic of the outlook of the moral individual, then to doubt them 
would be characteristic of another, not altogether moral, way of life. 
Alfarabi concedes at the end of the Section that “one is on guard” 
regarding such questions. Still, it is necessary to note that, even though 


^^ Why cities? Until this point, the unit of political measurement has been nations or all the 
nations. A characteristic of vileness or viciousness is not associating with political people — 
the classical zdiorés. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1253a3—5, 1284a10ff., and Alfarabi, Philosophy 
of Plato, 19.3-12. 

In the middle of his treatment of justice in the E. N., Aristotle remarks: “Here too people 
place a shrine to the Graces along the roadway, to foster reciprocal giving, for this belongs 
to gratitude: one ought to serve in return someone who has been gracious, and ought 
oneself, the next time, to take the lead in being gracious" (E.N., 1133a2-5). Cf. 
Xenophon, Cyropaedeia, 6.1.47; Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, trans. Harvey 
C. Mansfield and Nathan Tarcov (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1996), Book One, chapters 28-32; Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, Act One, Scene One, 
447—449. Cf. also Alfarabi, Plato’s Laws, 36.15-18. 
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it is not “necessary” to doubt those opinions that are “not exposed to 
establishment and refutation,” Alfarabi boldly says what usually remains 
unspoken: “‘is it necessary to worship Allah or not?’” (92). 

Before he turns to the generally accepted premises concerning sensi- 
bles, Alfarabi concludes this two-paragraph summary of moral premises 
by emphasizing the weakness of speech and the importance of physical 
punishment in fostering sound moral habits.*’ The statements in the 
previous discussion were attributed to Alfarabi himself; now, all opine 
that generally accepted moral premises are not to be established in souls 
“by means of speech only but rather along with our habituation and 
perseverance in their actions, along the lines of what is the case concern- 
ing the knowledge of the practical arts, for they are firmly established in 
souls only with man’s habitual [repetition] of their actions, not by speech” 
(93). It is difficult to know what to make of the relation between habit, 
speech, and cognition.*® Habit arises from repeated action, not speech or 
knowledge, though there is no seal-tight separation. Speech is 
a medium wherein intelligibility is to be grasped; yet the generally 
accepted moral premises are not established by means of speech only 
but rather “along with our habituation and perseverance in their actions” 


47 According to Aristotle, it was precisely the sophists’ belief in the omnipotence of speech 
that made them unfit to be teachers of the art of politics: they underestimated the need for 
punishments meted out by the law (Aristotle, E.N., 1181a12ff.); this discussion con- 
cludes the Ethics and points ahead to the Politics. A similar movement may be seen to take 
place between Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Aristotle (in which politics and law play almost no 
role) and Alfarabi’s Attainment of Happiness, especially 29.7ff. Note also the similarities 
between the end of the Ethics (^Now, since those prior to us have left undiscovered what 
pertains to legislation, it is perhaps better for us to investigate it ourselves” [Aristotle, 
E.N., 1181b13-14]) and the end of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations (183b15ff.). 

48 Cf. also 20.1-20.3; Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 31.1-11; Aristotle, E.N., 

1105a27-35. 

Cf. Alfarabi’s commentary on Plato’s Laws (in vol. 2 of Alfarabi, the Political Writings, Agora 

Editions, trans. Charles E. Butterworth [Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2015], Second 

Discourse, 1): “He [sc. Plato] explained in this Discourse [sc. Book Two] that there are in 

a human being certain natural things that are the causes of his moral habits and one’s 

actions. Therefore the lawgiver ought to aim at these natural things, straighten them out, 

and legislate laws that straighten them out. For once these natural things are straightened 
out, the moral habits and actions will be straightened out as well. (I suspect that by ‘children’ 

[in this connection] he means all beginners, whether in age, knowledge, or religion.) He explained 

that these natural things are based on, and originate from, pleasure and pain; it is through 

these two that the virtues and the vices — and, later on, intelligence and the sciences — are 
acquired. The ordering of these two [that is, pleasure and pain] is called education and 
training” (my emphasis). Note also that, although Alfarabi chooses not to refer to the 

Platonic writings as “dialogues” in Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato, he does refer to the 

respective books of the Laws (in which the Athenian Stranger could scarcely be said to be 

conducting a typically Socratic conversation with Kleinias and Megillus) as “discourses.” 
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(ibid.). It is speech that allows premises to be investigated by syllogisms 
that establish and refute. 

As regards the generally accepted premises concerning sensibles, they 
are neither to be doubted nor are they susceptible to establishment and 
refutation. For these, the solution is not punishment but perception, and 
if the individual simply lacks the natural ability to perceive things, speech 
and syllogisms are of no use. Just as moral premises considered the 
cognitive value of such premises, so too does the discussion about sen- 
sibles. Both contain references to the soul. However, it is only in the latter 
discussion that nature plays a significant role. This is understandable 
enough, since the blind person's inability to grasp the necessary premises 
is thought to be due to nature more so than the vicious individual. But is 
this entirely true? It may simply be that the individual does not perceive 
the sensible object because he cannot imagine it, and Alfarabi chooses this 
opportunity to ask his first question of the Jadal: “How is it possible to 
investigate that which is not imagined, and where the meaning of its 
utterance does not reside in his soul?" (95). One may hear the name but 
not conceive the meaning. 

Alfarabi spends much more time on the case of the person who is 
deficient in his “natural constitution [fitra]” for “knowing many of the 
premises that are primary and certain” (ibid.). This “natural deficiency in 
the rational part” of his soul is analogous to the person blind from birth: 
“For just as the person who is blind from birth is not able to recognize the 
colors by his sight, likewise the person naturally deficient from his birth in 
the rational part is not able to attain many of the primary premises” 
(ibid.). Here is one answer to the question concerning the reason why 
doubt emerges regarding such premises: “It is not impossible for him to 
doubt these premises, just as the one blind from birth may doubt the 
existence of the colors” (ibid.). As with habits, speech is powerless to 
correct the flaw. There is one important difference between the blind 
individual and the rationally deficient: while the idea of color is evident to 
the blind person, the existence of such primary premises is not recognized 
by the rationally deficient. Just as his discussion regarding the moral 
premises ended with a reference to rhetoric, Alfarabi now concludes 
with a warning to those readers who may have already advanced beyond 
the basic level of competence: “It is not easy to persuade many among us 
that he is affected by this deficiency” (ibid.). 

Yet it is difficult to see how the ability to perceive sense-perceptibles 
responds to the question that led us to Section Fifteen in the first place, 
namely, the oppositions and contradictions that obtain within and 
between the ruling opinions that emerge “at the outset.” Briefly, it is 
hard, if not impossible, to imagine that differences over the sensibles 
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initially lead to a kind ofunrest that harms both civic stability as well as the 
promotion of scientific curiosity. Alfarabi’s concluding remarks in 
Section Fifteen address this issue in a manner that protects its boldness 
under a cautious shell, for “one is on guard when striving to set down 
these problems" (97). It quickly becomes apparent that Alfarabi makes 
the case for the investigation of questions that are “useful with regard to 
the principles of the sciences" (ibid.), even if their subject matter concerns 
things that are most delicate. He argues that, even if generally accepted 
premises concerning moral characteristics and the sensibles are not sub- 
ject to refutation, still many of their universals remain partly false, and 
unless their true part is distinguished from their false part they will not be 
useful in the sciences. So a strategy for considering them needs to be 
developed. This strategy involves exposing them to a partial, not univer- 
sal, objection in order to preserve what is true in them; if this is done, 
*they then become an introduction to the sciences" (ibid.). 

It quickly becomes clear that problems that have some utility in science 
must be investigated, even (or especially) if they concern the grounds of 
morality, for when doubt arises there will be those rare individuals who 
prefer knowledge to doubt. The question now concerns how “the igno- 
minious is eliminated for whatever generally accepted [premise] that is set 
down as a problem" (ibid.). Not surprisingly, the discussion that follows 
this caution concerns many premises with regard to morality and com- 
mon actions. However, the reason given is that, if they are accepted 
universally or unconditionally, they are often harmful. 


It is necessary that, whenever problems are set down, conditions that eliminate 
from them the ignominy be used along with them. For example, if we want to say, 
“is it necessary that a person hate his parents or not?" and, “is it necessary that 
a person honor his parents or not?", we add to that a condition that eliminates the 
ignominy of the question, and so we say, “is it necessary that a person honor his 
parents if they are infidels, or not?” and, “is it necessary that he hate them if they 
are evil or not?" and, “is it necessary that they be obeyed if they command that 
which is opposed to what is found in the laws [nazanm:s], or not?" These condi- 
tions, and similar ones, eliminate the ignominy from these questions. It is then not 
objectionable for them to become problems. Because of the universal in which 
conditions of the principles of demonstrations are found, one is on guard when 
striving to set down these problems ... (ibid.) 


'The reader of this cannot be fully prepared for the disturbing content. 
Couched in the language of caution and moderation, the examples reveal 
such an unashamed assault on conventional moral opinion and that which 
supports it that one is not at all surprised to find that Section Two fails to 
make explicit what was at stake in raising questions about these matters. 
This is why the dialectical art must encompass the rhetorical art; persuasive 
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speech is required when the dialectician of necessity raises these questions 
when he associates with “the peoples of cities” (92).°° 

Although Alfarabi follows this statement with a remark that appears to 
conclude the argument (“It has been made clear ...”), the Section ends 
with a kind of addendum on that individual who insists on doubting those 
premises “whose way is to be accepted by everyone in his actions and 
habits" (98). Moral and sensible premises are now both considered and 
Alfarabi backs down from his earlier admission that any such premise that 
is *useful with regard to the principles of the sciences" (97) should be 
examined. Here at the end of the Section, science is ignored and only the 
prohibition is emphasized. Still, one cannot help but leave wondering 
who these people are who would produce “a syllogism with which he 
seeks to make evident that not a single one of the fathers in whatever 
circumstance should be honored" (98), or why Alfarabi now enlists 
Aristotle's help in this by having Aristotle ask, “‘is it necessary to worship 
Allah or not?’ and, ‘is it necessary to honor parents or not?’” (92). 

Section Fifteen provides some degree of clarity as to what the character 
of these opinions mentioned in Section Two might be, such that the 
disputes that arise over them prove to be so beneficial to the cause of 
science. Alfarabi tells the reader in Section Fifteen that these opinions are 
especially those that have to do with the Law. Why does he hide this from 
view in Section Two? Why, for example, are nomos and Allah not present 
in Section Two, especially if it is true that Alfarabi considers opinions that 
exist from the outset? One possible answer is that, unlike Section Two, 
Section Fifteen follows a section in which the composition of the “three 
certain arts” (theoretical, practical, and logical) is thoroughly discussed, 
in which the respective ends of theoretical and political philosophy are 
recalled, and in which the definition of philosopher is offered (“the 
philosopher is the one who has reached the goal of the two parts of 
philosophy” [85]). In brief, Section Fifteen presumes a more advanced 
stage in the development of the theoretical sciences. But even so, why 
would the introduction of nomos and Allah have to presume the full 
development of the certain sciences? 


Sections Three and Four 


Section Three begins with a statement that has the character of 
a concluding remark (“Therefore, it is possible for there to be doubt in 
the art of dialectic” [13]), while also containing the first of three refer- 
ences in this Section to “the case of man from the outset.” The 


50 Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 105b19—24, and Plato, Laws, 717b5—718a2. 
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importance of this ability of dialectic to consider the doubt that arises 
from opposing premises should not be minimized: it is as fundamental to 
the art as it is to all philosophizing worthy of the name. In the beginning, 
there exist authoritative opinions about the highest concerns, and these 
opinions, which are generally accepted by all, contradict one another.” 
That is, because they claim to speak about these matters authoritatively, 
they do not simply differ but actually oppose each other. It is dialectic, 
and only dialectic, that is able to resolve the issue. According to Alfarabi, 
doubt “is a formation of two syllogisms that produce two opposing con- 
clusions” and “[t]he reason for that is that it is not impossible for there to 
be, in the generally accepted and universal [premises], premises that are 
false in part [and] whose falsehood is hidden because of the notoriety of 
their universals — I mean the notoriety of their predicates’ existence 
belongs to all of their subjects — and which makes their false part verified, 
accepted, and used like its true part? (13). With this interjection of the 
first person singular Alfarabi stresses that falsehood is often not noticed at 


51 Cf. a letter from Thomas Jefferson to John Adams, June 27, 1813: “Men have differed in 
opinion, and been divided into parties by these opinions, from the first origin of 
societies ...” (Thomas Jefferson, The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
Adrienne Koch and William Peden (New York: The Modern Library, 1944), 627). Cf. 
also Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay, The Federalist Papers, ed. Richard 
R. Beeman, Civic Classics vol. 3 (New York: Penguin Books, 2012), from no. 31: *In 
disquisitions of every kind there are certain primary truths, or first principles, upon which 
all subsequent reasonings must depend. These contain an internal evidence which, ante- 
cedent to all reflection or combination, commands the assent of the mind. Where it 
produces not this effect, it must proceed either from some disorder in the organs of 
perception, or from the influence of some strong interest, or passion, or prejudice. Of 
this nature are the maxims in geometry that the whole is greater than its parts; that things 
equal to the same are equal to one another; that two straight lines cannot enclose a space; 
and that all right angles are equal to each other. Of the same nature are these other maxims 
in ethics and politics, that there cannot be an effect without a cause; that the means ought to 
be proportioned to the end; that every power ought to be commensurate with its object; 
that there ought to be no limitation of a power destined to effect a purpose which is itself 
incapable of limitation. And there are other truths in the two latter sciences which, if they 
cannot pretend to rank in the class of axioms, are yet such direct inferences from them, and 
so obvious in themselves, and so agreeable to the natural and unsophisticated dictates of 
common sense that they challenge the assent of a sound and unbiased mind with a degree 
of force and conviction almost equally irresistible ... But in the sciences of morals and 
politics, men are found far less tractable. 'T'o a certain degree it is right and useful that this 
should be the case. Caution and investigation are a necessary armor against error and 
imposition. But this untractableness may be carried too far, and may degenerate into 
obstinacy, perverseness, or disingenuity. Though it cannot be pretended that the principles 
of moral and political knowledge have, in general, the same degree of certainty with those of 
the mathematics, yet they have much better claims in this respect than to judge from the 
conduct of men in particular situations we should be disposed to allow them. The obscurity 
is much oftener in the passions and prejudices of the reasoner than in the subject. Men, 
upon too many occasions, do not give their own understanding fair play; but, yielding to 
some untoward bias, they entangle themselves in words and confound themselves in 
subtleties." 
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this stage, for *the case of man from the outset is that he accepts as an 
absolute universal the premise [that] is true and present in many things 
when he does not know in what thing it is not like this" (13). 

This is an important point in the development of the argument, for 
from now on Alfarabi's attention will be focused on the manner in 
which the philosophic sciences necessarily emerge out of this initial 
groping to resolve these earliest doubts. He stresses that the condition 
that predominates at this stage among “those who examine the things" 
is one of perplexity (13).?? This condition of perplexity is the peculiar 
condition of “those who examine things," or “[t]hose who examine 
the things and seek in them the truth from these standpoints” (13). It 
may be that these individuals are the pre-philosophic intimations of 
the philosophers. 

In what follows, Alfarabi takes as his starting point the confusion that 
necessarily arises at the outset in order to demonstrate why it is also 
necessary that these individuals come together to discuss the resolution 
of these problems. By the end of this line of reasoning he confesses, “each 
one of them is forced to join with someone else from among those who 
examine" (15). At first, though, the argument develops tentatively. The 
next two paragraphs begin in the same manner (“It seems ...") and only 
in the third paragraph does Alfarabi speak conclusively that *It is not 
within the power of each one to notice either the false part in the universal 
he knows, or each opposing part from every generally accepted and 
opposing [premise]? (14.3). Still, for now,’ Alfarabi appeals to nature 


52 “Those who examine the things, if they investigate them by means of the generally 
accepted premises to the extent that they are generally accepted, are limited, in their 
opinions that they discover, to beliefs [al-zunūn] without certainty. If it happens that each 
one of them uses an opposite to the one the other uses, and neither notices the false part of 
each ofthe two [opposites], their opinions differ with regard to the same thing. If one man 
uses at a certain time the opposite [premise] of what he uses at another time, he changes 
from one opinion to another many times. If he uses them [sc. the opposed premises] all at 
one time ... he falls into perplexity and hesitation. Those who examine the things and 
seek in them the truth from these standpoints must either have contrary opinions, change 
from one opinion to another, or [fall into] perplexity” (13). 

“Tt seems that it is not within the power we have by nature [bi-/-fitra] at the outset to attain 
for ourselves the primary true premises completely without noticing that falsity is mixed 
either in all or in many of them; and we do not have anything [else] at the outset with which we 
probe the primary premises, except [the fact that they are] generally accepted only. Also, there is 
nothing in the power of every individual to notice by himself the generally accepted and 
opposing [premises] together; rather, regarding each of the generally accepted and 
opposed [premises], it may be possible only for one [of two individuals] to arrive at one 
of them, and the other [individual] to arrive at the other [opposing premise]. It is also not 
within the power of everyone to notice all falsehood in each generally accepted and 
universal premise that is false in part and whose falsehood is hidden" (14.1, my 
emphasis). 


53 
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to support the assertion regarding radical human insufficiency.?^ It seems 
that each individual is compelled to join with others in the investigation; 
this is due to the fact that it also seems to be the case that the attainment of 
the premises that are primary and true is not possible without taking into 
consideration their generally accepted character. The consideration of 
that which links opinion and knowledge (or dialectic and science) occu- 
pies Alfarabi’s efforts in the next few paragraphs, even as he forces the 
reader to wonder whether such a strict separation between the two is 
altogether possible. 

Alfarabi gets right to the heart of the matter: “It seems that the princi- 
ples of examination of things and investigation of veracity and truth in 
them are generally accepted premises, since the notoriety that adheres to 
the soul is that which connects one of the two parts of the premise to the 
other — I mean the predicate to the subject — and by which assent occurs" 
(14.2). 'The renown that adheres to some premises attaches itself to the 
human soul, and an investigating (or non-investigating) individual is led 
to relate what is inside his soul to what is found outside his soul, and vice 
versa. That said, it is more than likely that there is also a certain amount of 
falsehood in such premises, and that this falsehood is usually not noticed. 
Since it is “not within the power of each one to notice either the false part 
in the universal he knows, or each opposing part from every generally 
accepted and opposing [premise]? (14.3), then no one person is able, by 
himself, to oppose all the falsehoods or preserve what truth is to be found 
in them or separate the true from the false. That being the case, he will 
also be unable to preserve whatever truths “necessarily” derive from the 
premises. This is because the only way to accomplish this is by opposing 
the false premises, and no one, not even the studious ones, can do this 
alone: “Each of the opinions of those who examine - either all of them or 
many —remain true and are mixed with a falsity that is not noticed. If each 
of those who examine only notices of the generally accepted [premises] 
the opposite of what the other notices, and each one uses in his investiga- 
tion and examination only what he notices, then their opinions are cer- 
tainly contrary and contradictory" (ibid.). Because the serious ones 


54 Cf. also Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 62.814: “Yet when he applies himself to the 
satisfaction of all his needs, he sees that the cognitions originating in him are also 
insufficient for many things most of the time, and finds that they do not embrace all his 
needs. Consequently, he hesitates about many of his needs and does not act upon them 
until he considers, thinks, investigates, and deliberates. Usually he attempts to obtain this 
knowledge from others: he asks and consults with them about what he does not think he 
can infer and discover fully by himself”; “For man is one of the beings not given their 
perfection at the outset. He is rather one of those given only the least of their perfections 
and, in addition, principles for laboring (either by nature or by will and choice) toward 
perfection" (ibid., 64.12-14). 
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harbor at the outset and for some time opinions just like everyone else, 
these opinions qua opinions contain a mixture of truth and falsehood. 
What distinguishes the serious ones from the rest, however, is the fact that 
they are unusually sensitive to the desire to eradicate the falsehoods. 

People are divided, according to Alfarabi, between those who notice in 
their belief a deficiency of some kind which leads them to a condition of 
doubt, and those who do not notice such a deficiency and consequently 
do not doubt and even suppose that what they hold onto is the truth. 
Alfarabi then sets aside the self-satisfied ones in order to consider the 
former: 


If each of them suspects what they have and notices a deficiency in it, without 
coming to know with what his opinion may be opposed, or with what the premises 
that produced for him those opinions may be opposed, each one of them is forced 
to join with someone else from among those who examine. They meet to inves- 
tigate, and one of them asks and the other answers. If not a single one of them 
notices a deficiency in his opinion, each one of them is content with what he has 
attained of science, and loves it, protects it, defends it, and competes with others 
about it. He opines in his soul that he has the virtue of priority [fadilat al-sabq], and 
loves to teach others so that he will become through that the ruler of instruction 
[r?'asat al-ta Tim], and his virtue in science will be recognized in the way that 
happens to people concerning other goods. Each one begins to falsify what others 
possess, and shows contempt for it as they strengthen and exalt what they 
possess. (15) 


Therefore, science initially emerges out of a natural human concern to 
raise and answer questions.” If what Alfarabi says here about the char- 
acter of such personal motivations sheds a not altogether flattering light 
on those impulses, it is not sufficient to try to explain them away as 
expressive of a pre-enlightened condition. For the philosophic sciences 
do not spring, Venus-like, out of unsullied elements; rather, the progress 
from ignorance to science passes through the selfish and combative 
humors that characterize the “contentious deliberative art.”°° This is 


55 “You ought to remember that you are a human being, not only in living well, but also in 
doing philosophy" (Aristotelis: Fragmenta Selecta, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1955; reprinted 1974), 113. Note that Ross cites “Vita Artist. 
Marciana, p. 433 10-15 (Rose)," presumably referring to a fragment in Aristoteles 
Pseudigraphus, ed. Valentini Rose (Lipsiae: Teubeneri, 1863; reprint, Hildesheim: 
Olms, 1971). Cf. also Aristotle, E.N., 1139a20-26; Aristotle, De Anima, 433a9—20; 
and Aristotle, Metaphysics, 980a22. “Consider the way in which logic is usually 
handled ... Hard though it is to believe, logic is a passion; what appears to be sober is 
only possible as the product of the mist of enthusiasm that swirls around it. So this also 
holds true for the scorn for Aristotelian syllogistics as representing the only thing that is 
fixed and sober. As long as it is necessary to enthuse, one gets into impossible company 
where logic is concerned” (Musil, Diaries 1899-1941, 97). 

°° Cf. 16. 
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the soil in which dialectic first comes to life, and it reveals that self- 
satisfied complacency is as much a temptation among would-be knowers 
as it is among nonphilosophers. Yet the behavior that manifests itself as 
a result of considering virtue in science as a good, such as the spirited 
promotion and defense of one's own, is, or can be, salutary. The desire to 
instruct, for example, proceeds from a desire to become the ruler. In what 
follows, Alfarabi will not refrain from mentioning other, not-so-salutary 
products of the desire for recognition; he has already, after all, admitted 
a tendency towards falsification?” and contempt. 

Following this, these individuals *who examine" meet *to contradict 
one another in rivalry and combat" either (1) *for protection, rivalry, legal 
defense, and partisanship,” or (2) “to study the benefit, to preserve the 
truth from falsehood, to perfect science in each of them, and to remove 
the deficiency they notice in their beliefs" (15). One should not be misled 
to assume that the word “combat” is overly dramatic: there is a real appeal 
here to the sweaty sounds of the gymnasium that will be captured later in 
Alfarabi’s discussion of the first use of dialectic (20.1—20.3).?? They all 
must come together in order to investigate; the only difference concerns 
the respective ends of the two groups. Although it is tempting at this time 
to imagine that the former group's ends are corrupt as compared with the 
latter's, the fact remains that Alfarabi here fails to distinguish them in this 
way, and one should assume that both kinds of motivations serve the same 
propitious ends that are described in what follows. At this stage, the 
reader is not told why the two groups are divided like this, nor what the 
standard that was used in order to make the division is, only that 
a concern for protection, rivalry, legal defense, and partisanship charac- 
terizes some, just as a concern for benefit, preserving truth, perfection, 
and the removal of false beliefs characterizes others. What does the desire 
to “benefit” have to do with scientific perfection, and why is it opposed to 
deficient beliefs? Does partisanship have something to do with beliefs, 
deficient or not? If it does, does this help to explain why it is not listed 
along with science? These and many other such questions are not 
addressed directly in these pages. 

They investigate until “each one of them reaches the limit of his 
capacity," then the person *compares what he himself opines" about 
a matter with what someone else thinks about that very thing so that he 
may use the faculty of that person (15). This forces him to oppose his 
syllogism with another person's syllogism over even the syllogisms from 
another group, because *[m]any groups help one another in examining 
this and assist one another in" separating truth from falsehood (ibid.). 


57 Cf. 4.1 and 45ff. ?? Cf. also Aristotle, Topics, 101a27—31. 
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Due to the fact that truth is obtained only via this method of dialectical 
Opposition, it is necessary that one questions while the other responds in 
order for both “to attain the limit of his capacity” (ibid.). Their effort is 
not limited to their conversations, however: if they *do not meet regard- 
ing what they establish ofthis, they establish it in books" (ibid.). Books are 
meant in some way to mimic the patterns of a conversation; that is, the 
people who are described here object to and contradict each other *either 
orally or by establishing it in books" whenever their opinions differ (ibid.). 
This is as far as Alfarabi goes in explaining why these books were written 
in the first place.’ It is natural for us to ask whether Alfarabi himself 
composed books in such a manner and for similar reasons, and also 
whether the Book of Dialectic is such a book. 


?? Cf. Alfarabi, Book of Letters, Part 'Two, par. 131: *They will continue to transmit from 
memory until what they want to memorize becomes extensive and unwieldy. This makes 
it necessary for them to think of some way to make the transmission easier for themselves. 
'Thus writing is discovered. At first it will be jumbled and then it is improved gradually 
with the passage of time: it is made to imitate, resemble, and come as close as possible to 
[spoken] words, in the same way as [spoken] words were treated earlier and made to 
resemble the meanings as closely as was possible. They will then use it to record in books 
what they find difficult to memorize, and what risks being forgotten with the passage of 
time, what they seek to preserve for their descendants, and what they seek to teach to, and 
have understood by, those who are far away from them in another country or habitation” 
(from Muhsin Mahdi's unpublished translation). In the Harmonization, Alfarabi con- 
siders the composition of Plato's and Aristotle's books. Following his discussion of their 
respective starting points (pars. 8-11), Alfarabi takes up the ways in which Plato and 
Aristotle differed “in putting the sciences in writing and composing books and treatises” 
(par. 12). In contrast to Aristotle, Plato experiences something of a “turn,” and Alfarabi 
begins by saying that, “[i]n his earlier days, Plato used to refrain from putting any of the 
sciences in writing and depositing them in the interior of books instead of in unsullied 
breasts and congenial intellects. When he became fearful of becoming negligent and 
forgetful as well as oflosing what he had inferred, discovered by thinking, and achieved in 
areas where his knowledge and wisdom had been established and developed, he resorted 
to allegories and riddles. He intended thereby to put in writing his knowledge and wisdom 
according to an approach that would let them be known only to the deserving, to those 
worthy of comprehending them because of research, investigation, examination, strug- 
gle, study, and genuine inclination” (ibid.). Cf. also Alfarabi, Plato’s Laws, Introduction; 
Plato, Seventh Letter, in Plato: The Collected Dialogues, ed. Edith Hamilton and 
Huntington Cairns, 13th printing (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 
341b3-342a2. 


3 Dialectic and the Principles of All Science 


To philosophize 1s both to inquire into the very question whether one should 
philosophize or not, as he [sc. Aristotle] himself said in the Protrepticus, and 
also to pursue philosophical contemplation. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentarius in Topica, 149.11—15 


Sections Three and Four (continued) 


Towards the peak of the historical development of scientific awareness is 
the emergence and elaboration of the dialectical art, whose uses for 
science are Alfarabi’s special concern in what follows. Yet even the careful 
way in which Alfarabi’s previous discussion prepared for this moment 
cannot remove one’s shock when dialectic is revealed to be not only a, but 
the, method to the fundamental premises of all science. For a way to make 
sense of this, one might look at the very form of the Organon itself: it 
culminates in the Topics. Even if one regards the Posterior Analytics as the 
supreme analytical art, one cannot help but notice the way in which 
Aristotle carefully points out the ultimately hypothetical character of 
science (epistémé). Because of what may be described as the hypothetical 
character of scientific knowledge, as so much depends on the investiga- 
tor's conviction regarding the truth of those first principles that provide the 
foundation of science, there will be those, according to Aristotle and 
Alfarabi, who deny the very possibility of scientific knowledge. The 
difficult problems that emerge over the status of scientific knowledge 
force one to confront the issue concerning the proper starting points 
(archat) from which a syllogism proceeds but which are not reached by 
syllogistic reasoning. 

“This is the condition of what remains of the opinions that have been 
memorized and written down in books concerning the opinions of those 
who preceded [us]" (16). Thus begins the second half of Section Two; in 
prose characterized by a certain degree of austerity and solemnity, 
Alfarabi both summarizes what has occurred to this point in his commen- 
tary as well as presages the description of the momentous event that 
follows, namely, the birth of philosophy. According to this historical 
narrative, the newer generation contradicts the earlier ancestors, and 
“because they desired science their methods used in questioning and 
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answering were mixed with dialectical methods and scientific methods, 
and these were used without one being distinguished from the other” 
(16). Due to the strength of their desire for science, the level of debate 
increased until they came close to arriving at the scientific methods. 
Alfarabi then stops the feverish historical development for a moment to 
go back to his previous concern with motivations. If “one” admits that the 
debate is not out of solidarity or a legal defense of the opinions, then “the 
questioner and answerer are praiseworthy if one of them proceeds to 
refute what is true for the other; and the benefit is for both and the victory 
is for both together” (ibid.). If the debate is motivated solely out of 
concerns for rivalry, combat, and domination, then the victory is awarded 
only to one, but if the examination “concerns that by which his own 
opinion is helped and proved,” then he comes “closer to discovering all 
the theoretical things until he has them all” (ibid.). This is the auspicious 
last moment before the arrival of the contentious deliberative arts. 
Heretofore, the debate has been characterized by a desire to be bene- 
fitted by science.’ “At that time the contentious [jihddiyya] deliberative 
arts emerge, that is, those with which one intends, through discussion [al- 
mukhataba], to learn of the virtue of the faculty of man to refute some- 
thing and prove it” (16). This is out of love of victory only and the honor 
that follows it, or love of another good from among the human goods. The 
first deliberative arts, then, emerge out of a concern with goods: victory 
and honor? are the only ones explicitly called to our attention, though the 
rest are said to be classified among “the human goods" (ibid.). 
Presumably, one benefits from the acquisition of these goods. Alfarabi 
is very careful, in the course of the Kitab al-fadal, to organize the argu- 
ment of the Jadal in a certain way and to use markers throughout the text 
that alert the reader to the importance of his organization. Any deviations 
or omissions are therefore worth noting. Here one notices that, though he 
mentioned two motivations (both based on love), only the former was 
discussed. Dialectic re-emerges here, however now its appearance coin- 
cides with the appearance of the art of sophistry. Both are concerned with 
victory, though they are distinguished according to the quality of the 
generally accepted premises that support them: the *dialectical conten- 
tious discussion" (al-mukhataba) is that by which victory is sought using 
generally accepted premises that are in truth generally accepted, while 


1 Cf. Plato, Lovers, 132b1-6; Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.6.14 and 3.8.5-8; Alfarabi, 
Philosophy of Plato, 13.0—4. 

? Cf. Tacitus, The History, 4.6: “There were some who thought him [sc. Helvidius Priscus] 
too eager for fame, and indeed the desire of glory is the last infirmity cast off even by the 
wise”; and Milton, Lycidas, lines 70-71: “Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise/ 
(That last infirmity of noble mind)." 
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“sophistical contention” is that by which victory is sought using generally 
accepted premises that are only apparently so, and via things that mis- 
represent this condition. 

Alfarabi then skips over dialectic in order to consider the nature of 
sophistry as a bridge to the first discussion of the scientific (demonstra- 
tive) syllogism. What distinguishes the three types of sophistical speeches 
turns out to be the forms of the syllogisms found in each one. No matter 
what the quality of the premises, if the forms of the speeches are syllogis- 
tic, then it is classified as a sophistical syllogism “because of the truth of 
their forms” (45). These “syllogisms” characterized the first of the three 
types of sophistical speeches, “while the remaining two are called ‘eristic’ 
and ‘eristic arguments’ and are not called ‘syllogisms’” (17). Only after 
emphasizing the importance of the form of the speech does Alfarabi 
define sophistry: 


Sophistry is an art by which man acquires the ability to construct a syllogism in 
truth from premises that are apparently generally accepted, or what is believed to 
be a syllogism from truly generally accepted [premises] or, from [premises] that 
are believed to be generally accepted, an argument that is believed to be 
a syllogism by which is sought a refutation of everything the respondent seeks to 
preserve and to preserve everything that the questioner seeks to refute. (ibid.) 


This sentence recalls the first sentence of the Jadal and introduces the first 
art after dialectic to be defined. Both are “arts” that allow one to acquire 
a “faculty” or power to make syllogisms. They differ in the quality of the 
generally accepted premises that make up those syllogisms. 

Alfarabi’s procedure changes somewhat when he introduces the 
demonstrative art, which raises the question as to why he inserted the 
art of sophistry between dialectic and demonstration. Regarding demon- 
stration, its character as an art or faculty is ignored so that the quality of its 
syllogisms might be stressed. In fact, he begins by introducing the “scien- 
tific syllogism” and then adds parenthetically, “that is to say, demonstra- 
tion” in order to emphasize the fact that it is “the syllogism composed 
from premises that are true, universal, certain, and primary" (18). Then, 
for the first time in the Book of Dialectic, philosophy appears: 


'The philosophic sciences - that is to say, the certain [sciences] — always use in the 
elucidation of all its problems the scientific syllogisms we have mentioned. The 
mixed method we mentioned was the method of those who devoted themselves to 
philosophy in ancient times until the three methods were distinguished from one 
another and were divided into “scientific,” “dialectical,” and “sophistical.” The 
scientific methods [then] arose. The scientific art became the intended end, and 
the dialectical art became an exercise and a preparation for it and a tool and 
a servant of the scientific art. Sophistry remained an imitation and resemblance of 
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dialectic. It is thought to be dialectic [sometimes] and sometimes it is thought to 
be philosophy. (ibid.)? 


Alfarabi equates philosophy with the certain sciences that assert them- 
selves as the intended end of investigative activity. It is curious that 
Alfarabi uses the formulation “we mentioned” here on two occasions, 
and one must leave open the possibility that there may be something 
about the birth of philosophy, or, more properly, our instruction con- 
cerning the birth of philosophy, that requires that it be tied somehow to 
history or one's recollection of past events. Whatever the case may be, 
Alfarabi is certainly not deterred from speaking to his readers about the 
necessity for greater caution when approaching some topics. What one 
might call the pre-philosophic equation of the good with the ancestral is 
now quietly upended,* for it appears that our ancestors “who devoted 
themselves to philosophy in ancient times" did not distinguish science, 
dialectic, and sophistry. Only when that was accomplished were the 
scientific methods attained. Alfarabi mentions scientific methods, but 
he also announces that science is an art, which implies that art is a kind 
of knowledge. The dialectical art is an exercise, preparation, tool, and 
servant of the scientific art. Even more difficult is the statement that 
sophistry, which deals in deception and misrepresentation, is sometimes 
thought to be dialectic and occasionally philosophy. 

“The subjects of the three arts are the same and their problems are 
identical. They differ [only] in regard to ultimate ends and principles” 
(19.1), Alfarabi states, and thereby lays the foundation for the remaining 
few paragraphs that conclude Section Three. The immediate plan, then, 
is to discuss how the three arts differ according to ultimate ends and 
principles. Now, unlike the similar reference in 16 concerning the con- 
tentious deliberative arts, Alfarabi follows his stated plan exactly. The 
next two paragraphs respectively treat ultimate ends and principles of 
philosophy, then dialectic is followed by sophistry. 


The ultimate end of philosophy is ultimate happiness. The ultimate end of 
dialectic is for man to acquire the faculty for investigation and to prepare his 
mind for philosophy and to enumerate its principles and problems. In general, the 
end of the art of dialectic is to support and to serve the art of philosophy. The 
ultimate end of sophistry is to make someone imagine that he has science and 
wisdom and that he is seeking after ultimate happiness. The deepest concern 
[damir] of the one who instills such imagination and his secrets and goal in the 


3 Consider also Alfarabi’s account of the historical development of these methods in Charles 
Butterworth’s forthcoming edition of the Book of Letters, Part II (Ithaca and New York: 
Cornell University Press), especially Sections 129-146. 

^ Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1269a2-3: “In general, all seek not the traditional but the good.” 
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innermost part of his soul is to attain for himself money or honor or glory or other 
things from among the ignorant goods. (ibid.)? 


Happiness, or rather ultimate happiness, makes its first appearance as the 
concern both of philosophy and sophistry, though it is the ultimate end 
only of philosophy.? The reference to the ultimate end of dialectic is 
expected despite the fact that it raises the question as to why Alfarabi 
had not mentioned it at the very beginning of the Jadal, when he initially 
defined the art. In fact, this observation supports my contention that the 
Kitab al-fadal is composed in a manner such that where something is said 
is at least as important as what is said. Alfarabi had to ignore the ultimate 
end of dialectic at the outset because at that time the reader was simply 
not aware of the ultimate end of philosophy. 

'The mention of happiness is problematic because he makes no effort to 
define what happiness is. Also, it is not immediately apparent why, if 
happiness is the end, any means to it should not in principle be used to 
achieve it. That is, the end of philosophy is happiness and not morality 
commonly understood. This may go some way towards explaining why 
sophistry is tied to philosophy precisely in connection with happiness. It is 
also strange that Alfarabi places the only reference to wisdom within his 
summary of sophistry and not philosophy, where one might expect it. 
Only sophistry is said to be concerned with money, honor, glory, and 
other goods. Finally, it is also worth noting the references to “soul,” 
“innermost part,” “deepest concern," “secrets,” and “imagination” in 
his survey of the end of sophistry.’ 


55 cC 


> Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1004b17—26: “... dialecticians and sophists assume the same 
guise as the philosopher, for sophistic is philosophy which exists only in semblance, and 
dialecticians embrace all things in their dialectic, and being is common to all things; but 
evidently their dialectic embraces these subjects because these are proper to philosophy. 
For sophistic and dialectic turn on the same class of things as philosophy, but this differs 
from dialectic in the nature of the faculty required and from sophistic in respect of the 
purpose of the philosophic life. Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to 
know, and sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not.” Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 
1355b15-22: “Furthermore, it is plain that it is the function of one and the same art to 
discern the real and the apparent means of persuasion, just as it is the function of dialectic 
to discern the real and the apparent deduction. What makes a man a sophist is not his 
abilities but his choices (proairesis). In rhetoric, however, the term rhetorician may 
describe either the speaker's knowledge of the art, or his choices. In dialectic a man is 
a sophist because he makes a certain kind of choice, a dialectician in respect not of his 
choices but of his abilities." 

Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 13.4—7; Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, passim; cf. 
Aristotle, E.N., 1143b19-20: “For wisdom, on the one hand, will not contemplate any- 
thing as a result of which a human being will be happy." 

If Alfarabi suggests a more favorable view of sophistry than is acceptable among scholars 
past or present, this at least places him more firmly in line with Socrates' true appreciation 
of this much-maligned art (whose nasty reputation is itself, to be sure, largely due to the 
success of Plato's rhetoric): cf. Plato, Sophist, 216c-217a and passim; Plato, Protagoras, 


a 
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The three arts also differ in their principles. The principles of philoso- 
phy are universal, true, certain, and primary premises. The principles of 
dialectic are the universal and generally accepted premises “that we 
defined” (19.2). The principles of sophistry are the universal premises 
“that deceive” by things that initially appear to be generally accepted even 
though they are not, as well as premises that are partly false because, “as 
we said, their notoriety hides their false part, and because of that it is 
difficult, at the outset, to save its true part” (ibid.). Still working to 
establish the human condition at the outset, Alfarabi then starts explain- 
ing how and why generally accepted premises that are the principles of 
dialectic are also understood to be the building blocks of the demonstra- 
tive sciences: the “certain, universal, and primary premises all amount 
also to being generally accepted” (ibid.). True premises are dropped. 
Even more important, however, is the fact that he now, for the first time 
in the Kitab al-Fadal, refers to the title of a book: “At the outset, they are 
acknowledged to be generally accepted as such without them being 
examined by something else and without one requiring that they satisfy 
the conditions mentioned in the Book of Demonstration” (ibid.). The first 
book mentioned in the Kitab al-fadal is not the Topics but rather the Book 
of Demonstration, or Posterior Analytics. In fact, the Topics is not even 
the second book mentioned; in a few sentences hence Alfarabi will call 
the reader’s attention to the Book of Sophistics, or Sophistical Refutations. 

Before he gets there, however, he considers the matter of beliefs, and 
one might say that belief is the proper context within which one can 
understand the relation between demonstration and sophistics. If it is 
true that the syllogisms that arise from generally accepted premises are 
accepted as true and certain by accident, then their conclusions agree with 
beliefs, “except that the beliefs are true accidentally and not essentially” 
(19.2). Alfarabi points out that the syllogisms that emerge out of partly 
false universal and generally accepted premises lead to conclusions that 
provide “false beliefs,” although he now says that “[i]t has already been 
made clear from what we said what the principles of true beliefs are and 
what the principles of false beliefs are” (ibid.). This is one of the more 
emphatic statements in the text and it is not immediately apparent to what 
Alfarabi alludes here. It is especially confusing as regards true beliefs, as 
this is the first time this particular formulation occurs. One can only 
surmise that he is referring to the truth or falsity of generally accepted 


357e. Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 8.6-9.1, 11.4—15, and Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Aristotle, 79.20-84.4, especially 83.20—84.2: “It is in this way that the [sophistic] art 
presented by Aristotle in this book of his [sc. Sophistical Refutations] is useful with reference 
to truth. It defends the instrument and servant of truth, for dialectic is the instrument and 
servant of the certain science.” 
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opinions. Although this does not fully explain why he phrases it in such 
a manner here, my suggestion is supported in what follows, where he 
speaks of *the premises that are apparently generally accepted and are not 
generally accepted and are not certain yet were falsified until they were 
believed to be generally accepted" (ibid.). Alfarabi emphasizes the role of 
falsification, and says that these things that are “falsified by other things 
until they are made to be generally accepted" (ibid.) are enumerated in 
the Book of Sophistics. 

Falsity and the hiddenness associated with it are an adequate means for 
understanding the similarities and differences between the arts of dialec- 
tic and sophistry. At first, the falsehood that is found in the principles of 
dialectic are “quite hidden,” and only “great examination for a long time” 
reveals the falsehood that is due to the fact of “their notoriety” and “the 
testimony of the multitude about them” (ibid.). The case of falsehood in 
the principles of sophistry is different, however. The falsehood here is 
hidden not because of notoriety, but to obscure its ugliness such that what 
the multitude prefer and praise is made to be disgraceful and what they 
discard is made to be preferred. It turns out, then, that dialectic and 
sophistry are distinguished according to the respective importance the 
multitude play in validating their premises: 


Since the hiddenness of the falsehood in the principles of dialectic is due to things 
that apply to the multitude — and that is their [sc. the principles’] notoriety and the 
testimony of the many about them — and the hiddenness of the falsehood in the 
principles of sophistry is neither due to things that apply to the multitude, nor in 
relation to the multitude, one quickly and with little examination becomes aware of 
the falsehood in the principles of sophistry, while one does not become aware of 
the falsehood in the principles of dialectic except after much examination. (ibid., my 
emphasis) 


The opinions to which the approbation or condemnation of the multitude 
is attached call for much examination and reflection. Despite the fact that 
this is not the case in sophistry, Alfarabi ends the unit and Section Three 
by returning to the similarities between dialectic and sophistry.? 


8 “All that is found in dialectic is found in sophistry. That is because everything that is in 
dialectic in truth is the very thing that is in sophistry by falsification. Therefore, 
a sophistical inquiry and response is similar to a dialectical response and inquiry; and 
sophistical doubt [tashkik] resembles dialectical doubt; and sophistical criticism and 
objection resemble dialectical criticism and objection. However, all of this is in dialectic in 
truth while it is in sophistry by falsification, since dialectic uses syllogisms in truth and premises 
that are truly generally accepted. The sophistical premises may be believed to be generally 
accepted but are not thus, and likewise its syllogisms may be believed to be syllogisms but 
are not syllogisms. However, there is nothing in dialectic that is believed, but rather [it uses] 
a syllogism in truth and premises that are truly generally accepted” (ibid., my emphasis). 
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As real as the differences between sophistry and dialectic are, there are 
also many interesting similarities between the two arts. Section Three 
concludes its argumentative ascent with these difficulties that concern the 
subjects, ends, and principles of philosophy, dialectic, and sophistry. 
Alfarabi decides to treat the comparison between dialectic and sophistry 
first, and moves on in Section Four to consider dialectic and philosophy 
within the context of a discussion of the uses of dialectic for philosophy. It 
is here where one begins to understand why the relation between the 
principles of dialectic and the multitude,” emphasized at the end of 
Section Three, needed to be introduced. 

One certainly breathes a different atmosphere in Section Four. 
Crawling out of the musty cave of pre-philosophic experience, the reader 
emerges into the light of the sun whose rays illuminate a cosmos in which 
philosophers dwell. A quick survey of some of the names found in this 
Section suggests as much. For one, Aristotle, who was not mentioned at 
all in Sections Two and Three, re-emerges here with no less than three 
references. Plato, Socrates, Parmenides, and Zeno are also introduced, as 
are the books Physics and Parmenides.!? As a kind of reflection of the three 
arts in Section Three, Section Four introduces the natural, divine, and 
political sciences. Related to the introduction of Parmenides and Zeno, 
pre-Socratic perplexities related to being and movement become 
a subject of debate, as does the question concerning the very conditions 
of scientific activity itself. It is also not insignificant that Alfarabi here 
speaks of himself in the context of “we philosophers.” 

Section Four is wholly devoted to the five ways in which dialectic is 
useful for philosophy. This immediately raises the question of why 
Alfarabi waited until this point to introduce this discussion as opposed 
to the very beginning of the book. There happens to be a persuasive 
argument for this alternative, and that is the case of Aristotle himself. 
The second chapter of the first Book of the Topics is devoted to this very 
matter’! and there is an obvious surface, or formal, disagreement: 
Aristotle had spoken of three uses, and Alfarabi speaks explicitly of five. 


? Cf. Plato, Republic, 492a—b, where the greatest sophist is said to be the political multitude. 

10 There is also here another reference to the Posterior Analytics. 

11 «After the above remarks the next point is to explain for how many and for what purposes 
this treatise is useful. They are three in number: mental training [gymnasia], conversa- 
tions [enteuxeis] and the philosophic sciences. (1) That it is useful for mental training is 
obvious on the face of it; for, if we have a method, we shall be able more easily to argue 
about the subject proposed. (2) It is useful for conversations, because, having enumer- 
ated the opinions of the majority, we shall be dealing with people on the basis of their own 
opinions, not of those of others, changing the course of any argument which they appear 
to us to be using wrongly. (3) For the philosophic sciences it is useful, because, if we are 
able to raise difficulties on both sides, we shall more easily discern both truth and 
falsehood on every point. Further, it is useful in connection with the ultimate bases of 
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Therefore, the question is whether such a formal disagreement implies 
something of a more profound disagreement. A quick review of the five 
uses reveals as much: Alfarabi’s treatment is much more extensive, allud- 
ing to the philosophers and the quandaries I mentioned before and which 
are nowhere to be found in the Topics. Alfarabi changes the order of the 
uses; his fifth use corresponds to Aristotle’s second, and he appears most 
interested in Aristotle’s third use that concerns dialectic as being uniquely 
capable of considering the ultimate bases of each and every science. ' It is 
not an exaggeration to say, in fact, that all five uses are somehow con- 
cerned with this question. Finally, even within the formal structure of 
Alfarabi’s discussion, oddities abound that tend to become real difficul- 
ties. The most important of these appears to be that, by the end of the 
discussion, there are either more or less than five uses, and that Alfarabi’s 
intent all along was to confuse what initially appeared to be a rigid 
separation among the uses. 

Here is how he phrases it in the last paragraph of his discussion: 


These are the uses of the art of dialectic in philosophy. Dialectic is a kind of 
training for man through his association with others. Through it, man is prepared 


each science; for it is impossible to discuss them at all on the basis of the principles 
peculiar to the science in question, since the principles are primary in relation to every- 
thing else, and it is necessary to deal with them through the generally accepted opinions 
on each point. The process belongs peculiarly, or most appropriately to dialectic; for, 
being of the nature of an investigation, it lies along the path to the principles of all 
methods of inquiry” (Aristotle, Topics, 101a25—b5). 

This third use of dialectic, in which Aristotle ascribes to dialectic a role that places it at the 
very heart of all scientific endeavor, is crucial for understanding the Topics in particular 
and the Organon more generally. Not surprisingly, however, such an elevation of this 
seemingly humble art has perplexed generations of commentators who have assumed that 
the coherence of Aristotelian science rests entirely upon the supremacy of the demon- 
strative art described in the Posterior Analytics. The opinion that demonstration or science 
may require a decidedly non-demonstrative justification, though acknowledged by 
Aristotle himself, is, according to the generally accepted view adopted by the majority 
of Aristotelian scholarship, not to be taken seriously. Since such an interpretation would 
appear to be confounded by Aristotle’s own words on the matter at places like Topics 
101a25—b4, one way to resolve the matter is either to ignore or change those words. An 
interesting example of the latter may be found in a contemporary translation of the first 
book of the Topics in the usually reliable Clarendon Aristotle Series of Oxford University 
Press; here, the translator freely admits to altering the traditional (more literal) English 
rendition on the basis of his difficulty with its philosophic implications: “I have construed 
this last sentence (101b3—4) differently from other translators, who all take the central 
phrase ‘[to] the starting-points of all studies’ as modifying ‘way’: ‘since dialectic is [or has] 
an ability to examine, it has a way to the starting-points of all inquiries.’ But the logic of 
this is not very clear: why should a capacity to examine entail a power of getting to all 
starting-points? Instead, I take Aristotle to be making the more modest claim that since 
dialectical methods of examination can be applied to anything, including the starting- 
points of sciences, they provide us with a way of discussing them” (Aristotle Topics. Books 
I and VIII with Excerpts from Related Texts, trans. Robin Smith (Oxford and New York: 
Clarendon Press, 1997), 54—55; see also ibid., xvi-xx). 
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for the certain sciences. It is also an introduction for the theoretical beings 
because, by this [discipline], certain science is taught. It serves the certain sciences 
by providing their principles according to the methods that were indicated. It 
serves them also by providing them with the arguments by which it is easy to teach 
the people about those opinions deduced from the certain sciences which are 
useful for them; (and are moved away from that which we do not see them 
properly discussing) and from those opinions that harm them. It serves them 
also by protecting them from the sophists. (31) 


At first, this appears to be a fairly predictable summary of what came 
before, but a review of it reveals subtleties that force the reader to rethink 
his preconceived notions. One notices, first of all, that the summary’s first 
statement omits explicit reference to the five uses. The second and third 
sentences do refer to the first use, and the penultimate sentence touches 
upon the final, or fifth, use. But how does one make sense of the final 
sentence? Is this a sixth use? Upon closer inspection the reader cannot 
help but notice only four uses to which Alfarabi alludes. The sentences 
between the third and penultimate sentences adequately summarize 
the second through fourth uses explained by Alfarabi in the preceding 
discussion. So the end result is that Alfarabi concludes by dividing his 
just-completed survey in a different manner than the one with which he 
started. But why would he do this? 

In order to help resolve this, a summary of the last paragraph of the fifth 
use is needed.'? Clearly, this was not intended to be considered a separate 
use of the art of dialectic. Alfarabi began by speaking of five uses, and the 
fifth use begins at 29 with the sentence, “Among them is that we [philo- 
sophers] are political by nature” (29). Or does it? One now notices that 
both the first and last paragraphs begin with the wording, “Among them 
(wa-minha) ...” A review of the discussion concerning all five uses reveals 
that, in each and every case, all parts begin with that same formulation. 
Yet if the uses (or the treatment of them) are meant to be separated in 
such a fashion, then the most obvious problem is that the final paragraph 
of the fifth discussion was meant to be understood as a sixth and sepa- 
rate use. 

Just as the beginning of each discussion is formulated in a certain way, 
so too is the conclusion or, so too are the first two concluding sentences. 
This may be the most revealing aspect of them all. Here is how Alfarabi 
summarizes his discussion of the first use: “So this is the first use of 


13 «Among them is that not one of the people of the scientific arts is able to reject — by the 


faculty that he derives from his art — sophistical arguments that he criticizes and opposes 
in his art, or to resolve sophistical doubts that are intended to lead the adherents of this art 
into perplexity, to silence him and falsify his art and humiliate him. Only the dialectician — 
and he alone - is able to meet sophistical arguments. Therefore, the art of dialectic is also 
the protector and defender of philosophy against the sophists” (30). 
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dialectic in philosophy" (20.3). Here is how he concludes his survey of 
the second use: “This is the second use” (21). Now the last sentence 
of the third discussion reads: *Because of this, Plato, when [he discussed] 
the education ofthe kings ofthe virtuous city and the philosophers, placed 
dialectic after mathematics and before the three other sciences" (25). 
There is, then, no similarly worded concluding sentence. In fact, there 
is no similarly worded concluding sentence for the fourth and fifth uses as 
well. Even though, at this introductory stage, it is difficult to determine 
how to make sense of this, one thing is clear: there exists some ambiguity 
in Alfarabi’s treatment of the uses of dialectic for philosophy and it 
appears that this ambiguity is intentional. 

The first way in which dialectic is useful for philosophy is “to train the 
person and prepare his mind for the certain sciences" (20.1). Such train- 
ing allows his mind to obtain the quickness in finding the middle term, to 
find quickly the syllogism for any problem, and to pursue quickly the 
places of opposition for each and every argument. But most of all, this 
training helps him engender the proper habits: *to habituate him to 
investigation and make known to him how to investigate, and how one 
must order the things and organize the arguments for the investigation in 
order to resolve the problem" (ibid.). Alfarabi first takes up the role of 
dialectic in instilling the proper habits because of its signal importance at 
the very beginning of scientific investigation.!^ 

Science, therefore, emerges out of the effort to question those opinions 
that each person holds intuitively from the outset of his or her awareness. 
It is because those opinions are so obvious that they go unexamined most 
of the time. Consequently, dialectic’s efforts to drag what is so hidden into 
the bright light of scientific scrutiny are not altogether pleasant.'? 
Dialectic must, through training, develop a new habit to counteract old 
habits that attained the status of a second nature. This leads to a condition 


14 «It habituates him to be dissatisfied with unexamined opinion and what imposes the first 
idea, previous thoughts, and the consideration of the appearance without thorough 
examination and careful research. It puts him in the condition of someone who does 
not take sides in favor of an opinion and is not at all carried away by an argument and does 
not [give in to] good belief or desire or solidarity (not in his soul nor in someone else’s), 
and does not feel at home in his own opinion or someone else’s opinion to the point that 
he is content in it. Rather [it is for him to doubt] his own opinions (to the extent that they 
are opinions with some form) [whether] they are false or erroneous. It compels him to test 
the received opinions that he encountered at first, by which he was educated, and to 
which he was habituated ...” (20.1). 

15 Cf. Edward Gibbon, The Autobiography, ed. Dero A. Saunders, revised ed. (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1961), 101—102: “As soon as I understood the principles, I relinquished 
forever the pursuit of the mathematics, nor can I lament that I desisted before my mind 
was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the finer feelings of 
moral evidence, which must, however, determine the actions and opinions of our lives.” 
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in which one *does not feel at home" with his or her community's opinion 
(20.1). His “homelessness” is characteristic of the nonpartisan, of “some- 
one who does not take sides in favor of an opinion and is not at all carried 
away" by ideas before “thorough examination and careful research” 
(ibid.).!? This effort to wrest oneself away from “beliefs” and 
“solidarity”’’ is described here in a very matter-of-fact way, yet the 
grave implications are just below the surface. This act of separating 
oneself from the ways of one's own people is to question the very truth 
of those ways, and this demands that the philosopher possess an art with 
which he will be able to defend himself against the many who will 
invariably oppose him. 

The real radicalness of this enterprise is alluded to with references to 
Zeno and Parmenides, who both doubted the generally accepted things to 
such an extent that the one denied movement and the other denied 
multiplicity and claimed that being is one.!? Alfarabi reveals the ramifica- 
tions of such an approach later, and these ramifications once again force 
the philosopher to cultivate those arts that protect his uncommon con- 
clusions. Because the art of dialectic compels the person to doubt the very 
opinions “by which he was educated" and “to which he was 
habituated,"!? it may even lead others to doubt the sense-perceptibles 
in the way Parmenides and Zeno did (ibid.). If this is true, then defensive 
arts would be a necessary requirement of philosophy as such. 

This is especially true if there is no other way to knowledge or science 
except by the dialectical art: *Without a person's mind being trained in 
this way or possessing this faculty in him, he may not proceed to the truth 
and the philosophic opinions" (20.2). Alfarabi defends this strange asser- 
tion in the following way: “[T]hat with which a person is raised and 
understands first of all” are generally accepted opinions, received opi- 
nions, and the sense-perceptibles (ibid.). The received opinions are not in 
humans * [by virtue of] his own insight"; instead, they trust the opinions 


16 This recalls Alfarabi’s description of “the judge" in his Kitab al-Khatüba (Book of 
Rhetoric). The judge is listed as the third of the three types of “hearers” at 65.11—69.6. 
Such an individual possesses capacities that separate him from the other two participants 
so that he may adjudicate “in relation to the better [of the two] in the city, or the better of 
the two in relation to the city, and if that which he knows 1s better ...” (A/-Farabi. Deux 
ouvrages inédits sur la réthorique [sic.], ed. Jacques Langhade and Mario Grignaschi 
(Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 1971), 67.20—69.2 (my emphasis). Cf. also Aristotle, 
Posterior Analytics, 88b30-89b10, especially 88b37-89a5: “But it is comprehension 
(nous) and understanding (epistémé) and opinion (doxa) and what is named from these 
(Tredennick trans.: ‘... and the discourse resulting from these’) that are true; hence it 
remains that opinion is about what is true or false but can also be otherwise. This is belief 
in a proposition which is immediate and not necessary. And this agrees with the appear- 
ances; for opinion is unstable, and so too is the nature of the things in question.” 

17 C£16. 1° Cf 88. 1° Cf. also 10. 
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of others (ibid.).2° Science appears, on the one hand, to have nothing to 
do with opinion since, as we saw earlier, it is the product not of trust but of 
“our own insight.” On the other hand, science in the strictest sense is not 
possible without opinion, since “his own insight” is not possible without 
arriving at a syllogism “composed from premises that were already known 
to him from the outset” (ibid., my emphasis). Thus, science and opinion are 
necessarily related to one another. At first, the premises are taken from 
unexamined opinions that, as such, contain falsehoods that are not 
noticed until they are tested by opposing them with other things, 
“which is not possible except by the art of dialectic” (20.2). 

Alfarabi then repeats his earlier claim as to the fundamental importance 
of dialectic for the attainment of truth: “Therefore, it is not possible for 
man to arrive at the truth or philosophy?! except by the dialectical 
faculty” (20.3). Following this, as if to admit both the strangeness and 
importance of this assertion, Alfarabi appeals to the authority of Aristotle 
and Plato along with the young Socrates and Parmenides. No specific 
books receive attention; instead, Alfarabi picks apart Aristotle’s method 
and finds that the presentation of demonstrations “about most of what he 
seeks to clarify"?? follows the completion of the dialectical arguments and 
examination of those very things (ibid.). And those things appear to be 
every thing (or being), as they are the objects of “the natural, divine, and 
political science” (ibid.). This is the first mention of the three sciences, 
and it may be that his allusion to Plato and the young Socrates that follows 
is meant to shed some light on the relation between the three.?? 


*... for instead of holding to what is right, man is subject to public error, by which he is 
benighted from his very birth; it is this which determines how he is fed, fostered, educated 
and directed, which evaluates his honesty, fortitude, wisdom, morality and piety. Man is 
therefore ruled by opinion, and lives in accordance with custom rather than reason” (Carl 
von Linné, Systema Natura, 12th ed. (1766/1768), I: 28-32, in Nemesis Divina, 
trans. M. J. Petry (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2001), 436). 

Earlier: “the truth and the philosophic opinions” (20.2). 

“Therefore, we find Aristotle also, at the beginning of his arguments about most of what 
he seeks to clarify with regard to the natural, divine, and political science, prefacing them 
with dialectical arguments and dialectical examinations of those things so that, when he 
completed it, he came after that to the presentation of the demonstrations of that 
thing” (20.3). 

“For this reason, Plato, in the book Parmenides, reported that Parmenides recommended 
to the young Socrates with whom he was arguing: “Train your soul while you are still 
young regarding things that, according to the many, are madness, excess, and much 
chatter; otherwise the truth will escape you.’ He meant: “Train your soul through dialectic 
and dialectical arguments.’ And the proof that he wanted to say by it ‘dialectic’? and 
‘dialectical arguments,’ is that when he [sc. Parmenides] recommended this and urged 
him [sc. Socrates] towards this, he afterwards began to consider and investigate the One 
with him in dialectical arguments in accordance with the method of doubt, and began to 
prove and then refute from the standpoint of the art of dialectic” (ibid.). 
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When considering the case of Plato, Alfarabi decides to cite a specific 
text, Parmenides,** and not simply to quote from that book but also 
interpret that quotation. But the passage is important for other reasons 
as well. This is not the only time in the Kitab al-Tadal when a Platonic text 
is explicitly cited. Why did Alfarabi choose this Platonic text among all 
those of which he was aware??? There is certainly no support for this in 
Aristotle: the Topics contains not a single reference to a specific Platonic 
text; although Plato is mentioned three times,?? the historic Socrates 
is not. 

Viewed strictly within the context of Alfarabi's own expansive body of 
writings, ^" this portion of the text loses nothing of its strange quality. This 
is the only time that Alfarabi calls explicit attention to that event which is 
arguably the most important in the long history of philosophy, namely, 
Socrates’ turn to the speeches or logos.” Now, Alfarabi may surely have 
been aware of the importance of this event; he may have even made veiled 
references to it throughout his writing. And one might even surmise, in 
addition, that his recovery of Greek science would not have been possible 
without it. But for the most part the “turn” is characterized in Platonic 
and not Socratic terms; that is, according to Alfarabi elsewhere, it was 
Plato and not Socrates who, due to certain difficulties he encountered as 
a young man, turned away from the study of natural science in the manner 
of his predecessors and towards political opinion about the just, the noble, 
and the good.^? In the Jadal, on the other hand, Alfarabi mentions 
a conversation between the older Parmenides and the young Socrates in 
which Parmenides cautions the youthful philosopher to pay more atten- 
tion to those things that everyone tends to ignore or slight as chatter. 
According to the lists of Plato's writings as they have been passed down to 
us, this moment that is recalled in the Parmenides is one of the most 
important documents in the characterization of Socrates’ second sailing. 
And Alfarabi's quotation is remarkably similar to the original: *Believe 
me, there is something noble and inspired in your passion for argument, 
but you must make an offer and submit yourself, while you are still young, 
to a severer training in what the world calls idle talk and condemns as 


?^ Alfarabi calls this text a book. 7° Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, passim. 

26 See Aristotle, Topics, 103a31, 160b27ff. 

27 Alfarabi is reported to have composed upwards of one hundred works, only a fraction of 
which have survived and a small portion of which have been translated into Western 
languages. See Deborah L. Black, “Al-Farabi,” in A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Jorge Gracia and Timothy Noone (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2003), 109-117. 

?8 See especially Plato, Phaedo, 96ff.; cf. also Plato, Gorgias, 447a. 

2° Cf. especially Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 12.1-13.11; Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 12; 
cf. al-Razi, The Book of the Philosophic Life, passim. 
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useless. Otherwise the truth will escape you."?? In both versions Socrates’ 
youth is stressed, and he is admonished by Parmenides to “train” himself 
in speeches because, if he does not do so, he will not attain the truth. One 
must determine whether there is a reason why Alfarabi leaves out refer- 
ences both to the useful and the noble here in his version found in the 
Kitab al-Fadal. 

Parmenides, or Plato for that matter, does not mention the dialectical art 
in particular in this context even though the student of this and other 
dialogues is habitually encouraged to associate the two. Alfarabi, on the 
other hand, dives under the surface of Plato’s book in order to instruct the 
reader of his book that this is what Plato meant. Leaving aside the question 
as to what this implies about how Alfarabi expects the student of his book to 
proceed, in the Philosophy of Plato his examination of the dialectical art 
occurs in the context of his discussion of the Parmenides, where the book is 
placed at the peak of a dramatic ascent wherein Plato is shown examining 
“all the generally accepted scientific or theoretical arts."?' It immediately 
follows the consideration of the art of rhetoric and the art of sophistry.*” 

One way to make sense of the reason why, in both the Philosophy of Plato 
and Kitab al-fadal, the dialectical art asserts itself at the peak of an 
investigative ascent is to look at the last part of Alfarabi’s interpretation 
of the Parmenides passage in the Jadal, where he offers “proof” for his 
interpretation: “[T]he proof that he [sc. Parmenides] wanted to say by it 
‘dialectic’ and ‘dialectical arguments,’ is that when he recommended this 
and urged him [sc. Socrates] towards this, he afterwards began to con- 
sider and investigate the One with him ..." (20.3).?? 


3° Plato, Parmenides, 135d2-6. °! Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 9.11. 

32 Here there are references to the Gorgias, in relation to rhetoric, and the Sophist and 
Euthydemus, in relation to the art of sophistry. “Then, after that, he [sc. Plato] inquired 
into the investigations of the dialecticians and into the dialectical investigation, whether 
or not it leads man to that knowledge, and whether or not it is adequate for supplying it. 
He explained that it is extremely valuable for arriving at that knowledge; indeed, frequently it is 
impossible to come to that knowledge until the thing is investigated dialectically. It does not 
supply that knowledge from the outset, however. No, in order to attain that knowledge 
another faculty is needed along with, and in addition to, the faculty for dialectical 
exercise. That is to be found in his book known as the Parmenides (meaning compassion)” 
(Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 9.1-10, my emphasis). 

55 For Socrates’ understanding of the manner in which it is up to the dialectical art to solve 
the perplexities concerning the one and the many (or being), cf. Plato, Philebus, 16b-—17a: 


"SOCRATES: There is not, however, nor would there ever be, a more beautiful way 
than the one of which I am always a lover, although it has often 
before now escaped me and left me deserted, pathless, perplexed. 

PROTARCHUS: What is it? Let it only be said. 

SOCRATES: Although it is scarcely difficult to make clear, it is very hard to use. 
Everything connected with and dependent on art was always 
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The art of dialectic investigates being qua being. This is how Aristotle 
could be said to preface what he sought to clarify with regard to “natural, 
divine, and political science” with dialectical arguments and examina- 
tions. It also goes some way towards explaining why Alfarabi chose to cite, 
among the many dialogues, the Parmenides. Even though Alfarabi’s writ- 
ings portray Plato as the political philosopher par excellence, the turn that 
marked a, if not the, decisive moment in the life of his teacher was 
emphatically not a turning away from Socrates’ “pre-Socratic” investiga- 
tions into the nature of the whole. It meant that Socrates’ method of 
investigating those things would now differ from the method of his pre- 
decessors. This is expressed in the context of the Philosophy of Plato by the 
fact that Socrates’ name comes up for the first time in the middle of the 
book, and in the context of the discussion concerning “the pleasure that is 
true pleasure.” ** Socrates is said there to have written a book entitled On 
Pleasure, in which he concluded that the “true pleasure is the pleasure 
originating in the desired perfection."?? Thus, the young Socrates is 


discovered through it and has become manifest. Consider the way 


I mean. 
PROTARCHUS: Just speak. 
SOCRATES: Well, it’s a gift of the gods to human beings, as it appears to me; it was 


thrown by the gods from somewhere or other along with some most 
brilliant fire through some Prometheus; and the ancients, being 
superior to us and dwelling nearer to the gods, passed it on as 
a report, ‘Whatever are the things that are said to be, they are out 
of one and many, and they have in themselves an innate limit and 
unlimitedness.’ It intimates, then, that we must, since these things 
have been arranged in this kind of order, always set down on each 
occasion a single look (idea) about anything and go on to search for 
it — and since it is in it, we'll find it they say — and then if we get it, we 
must examine two after one [dea], whether they are in some way or 
other, and if not, three or some different number, and once more, 
likewise, [we must examine] each of those ones, until one sees how 
many the original one also is, and not just that it is one and many 
and unlimited; and we must not apply the look (idea) of the 
unlimited to the manifold before one catches sight of its entire 
number between the unlimited and the one, and then at that time 
dismiss (RAairein) them all and let each and every one of them go to 
the unlimited. Now the gods passed it on to us, as I said, that it was 
in this way that we were to examine and learn and teach one 
another; but human beings nowadays - those who are wise — make 
one and many haphazardly and any which way, faster and shorter 
than they ought to, and immediately after the one they make things 
unlimited, but the middle things escape them. It is by the middle 
things that the separation has been made between our talking with 
one another dialectically and eristically" (The Tragedy and Comedy 
of Life: Plato’s Philebus, trans. Seth Benardete [Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 1993], 9-10). 


34 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 12.2-3. °” Ibid., 12.45. 
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presented in the Philosophy of Plato as being not very different than the old 
Socrates. 

In Alfarabi's summary in the Kitab al-fadal, the central three uses ofthe 
art of dialectic for philosophy are all, in some way, devoted to expounding 
Aristotle's description of the third use listed in the Topics: 


[dialectic is] useful in connection with the ultimate bases of each science; for it is 
impossible to discuss them at all on the basis of the principles peculiar to the 
science in question, since the principles are primary in relation to everything else, 
and it is necessary to deal with them through the generally accepted opinions on 
each point. This process belongs peculiarly, or most appropriately, to dialectic; 
for, being of the nature of an investigation, it lies along the path to the principles of 
all methods of inquiry.?? 


In his discussion of the second use Alfarabi asserts that dialectic provides 
and *enumerates for the certain sciences all of their subjects" (21); in the 
third, that dialectic “supplies the contradictions [that] must necessarily 
precede the art of demonstration that supplies ways which put an end to 
doubt and perplexity” (25); in the fourth, that the art of dialectic “offers 
the principles of study" because, for example, the education of the youth 
is not able to proceed “according to this organized manner by any art 
except by the art of dialectic" (27). 

Alfarabi's discussion of the second use is the shortest of the five, and 
contains the only reference to a work from Aristotle's Organon among the 
five.*’ While it may seem strange that the Topics is not mentioned in the 
section of a commentary on the Topics that treats the uses of the dialectical 
art, the inclusion of the Parmenides, Posterior Analytics, and Physics suggests 
how Alfarabi understands the scope of this seemingly not-so-humble art of 
conversation. The second use especially concerns the role of dialectic vis-à- 
vis the conditions [sarà ir] of science.*® But Alfarabi prefaces that discus- 
sion with a list as to what the art enumerates: dialectic “provides and 
enumerates” for the certain sciences all of their subjects; it “enumerates 
for them” all the well-known premises “which are the principles of the 
certain sciences" (21); it *enumerates" for the certain sciences their pro- 
blems; it *enumerates" for them all of the dialectical reasonings that come 
from those problems;?? and it provides someone the faculty with which to 


36 Aristotle, Topics, 101a37—101b4. 

37 Namely, the Book of Demonstration. Besides this, Aristotle's Physics is the only text other 
than Plato's Parmenides that is referred to by name in this context. 

58 The word “conditions” (shara if) occurs eight times in this short passage. See also 
Deborah Black, “Knowledge and Certitude in Alfarabi’s Epistemology,” Arabic Sciences 
& Philosophy 16 (2006): 11—45 for a discussion related to Alfarabi’s use of this term. 

3° Alfarabi wrote a book in which he enumerated the sciences in this manner, and he called it 
The Enumeration of the Sciences. In its introduction, he admits that he will enumerate the 
“generally known” (mashhüra) sciences by making known their “parts” and the content 
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make them whenever he desires. When all of this occurs, “it only remains 
after that to test and examine by the demonstrative and scientific laws and 
conditions that were mentioned and enumerated in the Book of 
Demonstration” (21). 

All of the subjects of the certain sciences are provided by the dialectical 
art; after that, it only remains for science or demonstration to test and 
examine by the scientific laws and conditions. Alfarabi then immediately 
ignores any consideration of the laws and moves on to consider in some 
detail the conditions. The foundations [awa il] of the certain sciences are 
those generally accepted opinions that apply to the conditions of the 
universal, certain, and primary intelligibles. It may happen that those 
generally accepted premises that are principles in dialectic become “pro- 
blems" in the sciences. Problems in the sciences also arise out of dialec- 
tical problems when they are tested by the conditions and laws of 
demonstrative problems. Dialectic meets science at that place where the 
conditions of science, which are themselves not science nor scientifically 
demonstrable, are uncovered.’ As Alfarabi says: “everything dialectic 
gives and enumerates, if the rules and conditions of science apply to it, 
that thing becomes common to both arts together . . .” (21, my emphasis). 
Such a sentiment is reflected at the very end of Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics, which considers the apprehension by intellectual perception 
(nous)* and is, as it were, the bridge to the Topics that follows. Aristotle 
there stresses: 


there can be no scientific knowledge of the first principles; and since nothing can 
be more infallible than scientific knowledge except intuition [nous], it must be 
intuition that apprehends the first principles. This is evident not only from the 


of their parts. The coexistence of dialectic and certain science is further suggested in the 
division of the book into five chapters that concern: (1) the science of language, (2) the 
science of logic, (3) the sciences of mathematics, (4) natural and divine science, and (5) 
political science, attached to which are the (religious) sciences of jurisprudence and 
theology. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, 982b12-28: “For it is owing to their wonder that men both now 
begin and at first began to philosophize; they wondered originally at the obvious difficul- 
ties, then advanced little by little and stated difficulties about the greater matters, e.g. 
about the phenomena of the moon and those of the sun and the stars, and about the 
genesis of the universe. And a man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himself ignorant 
(whence even the lover of myth is in a sense a lover of wisdom, for myth is composed of 
wonders); therefore since they philosophized in order to escape from ignorance, even- 
tually they were pursuing science in order to know, and not for any utilitarian end. And 
this is confirmed by the facts; for it was when almost all the necessities of life and the 
things that make for comfort and recreation were present, that such knowledge began to 
be sought. Evidently then we do not seek it for the sake of any other advantage; but as the 
man is free, we say, who exists for himself and not for another, so we pursue this as the 
only free science, for it alone exists for itself.” 

^! Cf. also Aristotle, E.N., 6.6. 
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foregoing considerations but also because the starting-point of demonstration is 
not itself demonstration, and so the starting-point of scientific knowledge is not 
itself scientific knowledge.*” 


Alfarabi, in the next use of dialectic, takes up this issue in the context of 
a discussion of how or why the art of dialectic must necessarily precede 
the art of demonstration that supplies ways that put an end to doubt and 
perplexity. He explains that there are two kinds of certain science. In one 
kind, the person who studies it is quickly led to the right way due to the 
fact that their subjects are easily separated in the soul from the matter or 
accidents associated with them. Alfarabi chooses then to ignore this kind, 
and spends the rest of the discussion considering the other one. The 
subjects of the second kind make attaining the right way much more 
difficult, and this is because they are always known in the mind along 
with their matter and accidents. The fundamental importance of dialectic 
in all of this is that, at the outset, “[t]hose who examine err regarding the 
truth about these things; and the one thing is imagined by those who 
examine in opposing ways: they fall into opposing beliefs. They contend 
with one another over the opinions and become perplexed because of 
it” (22). 

Alfarabi underlines the importance of this confusion in the soul that 
leads to perplexity by introducing the term “nature” into the discussion. 
Here, nature (tabi‘a) is mentioned for the first time in the Kitab al-Fadal 
with two references in two sentences to “by nature” (bi-tabi atihi). The 
problem seems to be that “two opposing predicates” result for one and the 
same thing when it is separated or isolated by nature in a fashion that does 
not take sufficient account of its accidental character. The use of the 
dialectical art is therefore essential, since it and it alone concerns itself 
with such contradictions or oppositions, and if “the generally accepted 
premises that we have in these sciences are generally accepted and known 
from the outset and in unexamined opinion ... it is surely the case that 
contrary and contradictory conclusions are produced for us” (23). 

If the reader remains under the illusion that dialectic’s proper sphere, 
since it investigates those things that lie at the beginning or behind science, 
is consequently of little significance or limited in scope, Alfarabi immedi- 
ately disabuses him or her: “These sciences, the condition of whose prin- 
ciples is this state, are: natural science, divine science, and political science” 
(24). Interestingly, he also includes “those mathematical sciences which 


42 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 100b10—14. Cf. also ibid., 72a24—b4. For similar reasons, 
Averroes in his Long Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics goes so far as to speak of the 
philosophy or science of dialectic (Averroes, Tafsir Ma Ba d At-Tabi'at [Averroes? Long 
Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics], 167 and 324—330). 
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are closer to natural science, such as the science of optics and the science of 
music and the science of mechanics” (ibid.). These sciences are closer 
“with regard to difficulty and [the capacity to engender] disagreement” 
(24) to natural science than arithmetic and geometry because they are 
closer to matter. Since arithmetic is farthest removed from natural science 
and, therefore, matter, there is nothing in it that is either difficult or 
controversial. Alfarabi associates proximity to matter with difficulty and 
disagreement. It makes sense that he would include natural science and 
political science in the discussion; the relation between this kind of con- 
troversy and, therefore, dialectic, with divine science is not immediately 
intelligible, however. 

Nevertheless, “it is not possible to discover the truth in these three 
sciences [that is, natural science, divine science, and political science], 
unless dialectical doubt precedes their examination by the scientific 
method” (25) and Alfarabi therefore concludes his treatment of the 
third use with strikingly explicit formulations on behalf of dialectic. He 
asserts that when any of these sciences is used from the outset without the 
aid of dialectic, “either nothing is reached or ... it is very defective” 
(ibid.). This is due to the fact that oppositions arise in them because of 
their connectedness to matter, and because “it is dialectic that supplies for 
every one the existence of two contraries, and it is that by which one is able 
to find two contrary syllogisms (and demonstration or the demonstrative 
artis not...) [so that] the investigation into these things is not possible by 
means ofthe demonstrative art" (ibid.). His explanation culminates in the 
recognition of dialectic's necessary importance in eradicating doubt and 
perplexity, and for the last time in the book, he will bring forth the 
authority of both Aristotle and Plato to defend his thesis. ^? 

Alfarabi in these passages claims that only the dialectical art can dispel 
the doubt and perplexity that emerge over the course of time; the need for 
dialectic is engendered by the first stirrings of such doubt and perplexity. 
As a result, dialectic's place is not only at the beginning of philosophic 


^5 “And along with that, because the art of demonstration only dispels the doubt by 
supplying the ways because of which contrary predicates are connected to the same 
thing, so that the contrariety disappears from that which is believed to be contrary, and 
[because] the demonstrative art is not able to supply the ways in which contradictions in 
arguments disappear before we are aware of them, the art of dialectic that supplies the 
contradictions must necessarily precede the art of demonstration that supplies ways 
which put an end to doubt and perplexity. Because of this, we rarely find Aristotle 
discussing a matter in his books about these sciences before prefacing the thing he 
seeks to demonstrate with dialectical doubts, and then completing it with demonstra- 
tions. Because of this, Plato, when [he discussed] the education of the kings of the 
virtuous city and the philosophers, placed dialectic after mathematics and before the 
three other sciences" (ibid.; see Plato, Republic, Book Seven, passim, and especially 
532aff.). 
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investigation but is necessarily coeval with philosophy, that is, until that 
moment when philosophy transforms itself into wisdom — if indeed it is 
ever able to do so. One needs to know whether such a transformation is at 
all possible, but Alfarabi has already indicated that he is both aware of this 
difficulty and that he intends to address it. 

Although no Aristotelian or Platonic text is cited, passages from Book 
Seven of Plato’s Republic are doubtless implied, and the reader sees that the 
Plato depicted here is the typically Farabian Plato who is concerned with 
the “education of the kings of the virtuous city and the philosophers” (25). 
Yet, as in the Philosophy of Plato, the breadth of the Platonic investigations is 
also evident. Alfarabi concludes the Plato with a dramatization of the last 
few parts of Plato’s philosophizing that culminates in a fevered crescendo of 
activity surrounding Plato’s efforts to reform the ways of life and laws of the 
Athenians (“his own people”)** by turning them towards new opinions. 
This is the point where Plato’s philosophy “terminated,” according to 
Alfarabi. The reader is not told whether Plato succeeded in these efforts 
and, in fact, is led to believe otherwise, since Aristotle’s philosophizing is 
said to have been initiated, according to the beginning of the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, by a desire to resolve the task that Plato set before him. While it is 
Aristotle who develops a dialectical art that is tailored to satisfy this need, 
Plato’s investigations struck upon a solution that presages Aristotle’s own. 
As the Plato describes, after Plato presented the perfected city in speech? in 
the Republic, he gave an account of the divine and natural beings in the 
Timaeus; the Laws then reveal what virtuous ways of life the inhabitants of 
that same city should be made to follow.*° 

Alfarabi, like his Plato, combines the way of Socrates and the way of 
Thrasymachus: he is in possession of those arts that permit him to act as 
a philosopher, a prince, and a legislator. In his discussion of the fifth use of 


44 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 23.5. 

This formulation suggests that, for Alfarabi as well as for Plato, there is a precision 
associated with speech. 

After he considered how this city “in speech” was to be realized “in deed,” he “afterwards 
investigated the manner and the method by means of which the citizens of cities and 
nations ought to be instructed in this science and their character formed by those ways of 
life, whether the method ought to be the one used by Socrates or the one that was the 
method of Thrasymachus. Here he delineated once again Socrates’ method for realizing 
his aim of making his own people understand through scientific investigation the ignor- 
ance they were in. He explained Thrasymachus’ method and made it known that 
Thrasymachus was more able than Socrates to form the character of the youth and 
instruct the multitude; Socrates possessed only the ability to conduct a scientific inves- 
tigation of justice and the virtues, and a power of love, but did not possess the ability to 
form the character of the youth and the multitude; and the philosopher, the prince, and 
the legislator ought to be able to use both methods: the Socratic method with the elect, 
and Thrasymachus’ method with the youth and the multitude” (Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Plato, 21.15-22.8). 
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dialectic, Alfarabi speaks of the need of the philosopher qua philosopher 
to act in a manner that emphatically recalls his portrayal of Plato at the 
end of the Philosophy of Plato. Although Socrates and Thrasymachus are 
later paired in the Kitab al-fadal as well, Plato is not mentioned in the fifth 
use. In order to help make sense of this, it behooves the reader to see if any 
clues exist in Alfarabi’s treatment of the fourth use of dialectic, which 
stands between the politically Platonic evocations of uses three and five, 
and whose placement could recall possibilities in the political program 
that would otherwise lie buried. 

It is the subject of education that connects the themes of the third use 
with those of the fourth, the last of the central three uses of dialectic for 
treating the ultimate bases of each and every science. Yet education also 
acts as the bridge between the third use and the fifth use for, although the 
word “education” is not used in the last use, it is manifestly about the way 
in which the philosopher educates the multitude. One arrives, then, at the 
following order: in the third use, Alfarabi mentions Plato’s discussion of 
the education of the kings and philosophers; the fourth use speaks of the 
education of the youth; and the fifth use of the education of the public. 
When reviewing the content of the first use, the reader notices that its 
concern is education as well. Thus, all five uses of dialectic for philosophy 
may be said to be concerned with the subject matter of education. 

Alfarabi’s discussion of the fourth use is divided into three parts: (1) the 
manner in which humans possess, then neglect, the universals in the 
principles of the certain sciences from the outset; (2) the importance of 
memory, and the role of dialectic in recalling the primary knowledge that is 
inherent in primary opinion; (3) the two types of demonstrations (absolute 
and relative), and dialectic’s capacity to provide the syllogisms for the latter 
kind. Although the principles of the certain sciences have been compre- 
hended from the outset because they are universal, many or most of them 
are neglected from the outset due to the fact that “man is assisted from the 
outset with that through which he is educated in his youth until he arrives at 
the third seventh [of his life]” (26). He is also assisted by other arts with 
which he is preoccupied and, because such arts demand of him only that he 
use the powers and particulars of those principles, he neglects them in their 
universal character. Yet it is necessary for “the one who arrives at the 
sciences” to understand the universals. As a result, it is necessary in order 
to understand them that he and “the other people of the arts” thoroughly 
examine the parts or particulars that are customary for them to use, so that 
universals of the powers that it is customary to use become represented in 
his soul. This procedure is characteristic of dialectic. Certainty about the 
universals resembles the certainty regarding the particulars if their generally 
accepted definitions are provided. 
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Second, dialectic offers the principles of study because the oppositions 
among opinions leads to recollections of things forgotten.*’ This helps 
explain why, as Alfarabi says in the first part, humans most often 
“neglect” certain ideas that were with us from the outset. Due to one’s 
preoccupation with other matters, customary habits develop that gradu- 
ally bury what is initially extant. In the third part, Alfarabi elucidates not 
only why such opinions remain so concealed, but also why the act of 
opposing them is of fundamental importance. 

There are two types of demonstrations, one absolute and the other 
relative. After a one-sentence definition of the former as “that which in its 
essence offers absolute certainty” (28), Alfarabi spends the rest of the 
paragraph explaining the latter. This is a result of the fact that, while 
demonstrations leading to absolute certainty are understandable from 
what has already preceded, relative demonstrations are not immediately 
intelligible and seem to be, on the surface at least, somewhat problematic. 
Alfarabi begins by dividing this latter category further into two parts: what 
is demonstrative in relation to a particular person, and what is demon- 
strative in relation to a particular group — though in the elaboration that 
follows, only the former category is the object of attention.’ The building 
blocks of dialectic are as demonstrable, if not more demonstrable, than 
those principles that make up the mathematical sciences, for example. No 
one is without these things. Alfarabi concludes matters in a fashion that 
immediately calls to mind uses two and three: 


In this way, dialectic may also be of use for the principles of the certain sciences, 
for it is not impossible that there will be those who doubt things that are apparent 
and obvious in themselves — in the way that we find people who do not acknowl- 
edge that two opposing things cannot both be true;?? in the way that people deny 
that anything moves itself, or others who acknowledge that which moves itself yet 


47 «Also, one begins to know many things only by means of the primary knowledge that 
occurs to man in the unexamined opinion of all. If this [knowledge] is considered, 
something that opposes this knowledge may be found, and then the opposition that he 
finds reminds him of the knowledge of something that he had neglected in that matter. 
'Then he considers that and also finds, because of the knowledge of more than what the 
first objection had provided him, another objection. The second objection reminds him 
of the knowledge of a thing that he had neglected. That continues like this in this 
organized manner until all that he must know of the matter of that thing comes about. 
It is not possible that this [sc. education of the youth] proceeds according to this 
organized manner by any art except the art of dialectic. Thus, regarding many things, 
the art of dialectic in this way offers the principles of study" (27). 

*... demonstrations that are in relation to a certain person are composed only from 
generally accepted things that no one is without — as is the case with his opinion. These 
demonstrations are syllogisms taken from the art of dialectic" (28). 

Cf. Aristotle, Topics, 8.5.30—35, and Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1005b23-25: “For it is 
impossible for anyone to believe the same thing to be and not to be, as some think 
Heraclitus says. For what a man says, he does not necessarily believe." 
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deny movement. The demonstrations by which movement and the self-moving 
thing are established according to them, and that two opposing things are not both 
true, these are the demonstrations in relation to them, and are only from generally 
accepted premises. Likewise, the discussion with the person who denies the 
existence of multiplicity, and seeks to make evident that existence is one, may 
only take place through syllogisms composed from generally accepted premises. 
For this reason Aristotle, at the beginning of the lectures of the Physics, said when 
he wished to begin to discuss [the thesis of] Parmenides: “we are conversing with 
the dialecticians, for in their discussion there is a kind of philosophy.” (28) 


Thus, not only does this recall the second and third uses, but also, in its 
reference to the problem of movement and multiplicity/being, the 
first use. 

So the first four uses are connected in a thematic way. As in the case of 
use one, the art of dialectic in its capacity, to train a human being of 
a certain sort and develop habits that run counter to the conventional way, 
leads individuals to conclusions that oftentimes appear strange. 
Nevertheless, the emphasis ought to be placed on individuals; Alfarabi 
ignores demonstrations that are relative to a particular group because 
these positions that develop after long and studied use of the dialectical 
art are not to become the common currency of a large number of people 
who inevitably possess opinions of a different sort. Furthermore, because 
those opinions of the very few will be seen to stand in greater or lesser 
contrast to the opinion of those with political power, the relation between 
the philosopher and the nonphilosophers will not be entirely amicable.?? 
Therefore, the philosopher is forced to consider how to understand his 
activity vis-à-vis the people; this leads him to consider the need for 
a defensive art that is a partner to his investigative art more broadly 
understood and may even be an essential part of that investigative art. 
'The examination of this possibility is the specific task Alfarabi sets for 
himself in the discussion surrounding the fifth use of dialectic for 
philosophy. 

But before turning to that, the end of the fourth use marks a peculiarity 
of the discussion. When he concluded his considerations of the first and 
third uses, Alfarabi referred in both instances to Aristotle and then Plato. 
Here, at the end of use four, Alfarabi appeals to Aristotle only, and 
specifically to “the beginning of the lectures of the Physics, [where he] 


50 Cf. Tacitus, Agricola, 4: “Cnaeus Julius Agricola was born at the ancient and famous 
colony of Forum Julii. Each of his fathers was an Imperial procurator, that is, of the 
highest equestrian rank. His father, Julius Graecinus, a member of the Senatorian order, 
and distinguished for his pursuit of eloquence and philosophy, earned for himself by these 
very merits the displeasure of Caius Caesar" (The Complete Works of Tacitus, ed. Moses 
Hadas, trans. Alfred John Church and Jackson Brodribb (New York: Modern Library, 
1942), 678). 
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said when he wished to begin to discuss [the thesis of] Parmenides: ‘we 
are conversing with the dialecticians, for in their discussion there is a kind 
of philosophy’” (ibid.). As it has been passed down to modern scholars, 
the text to which Alfarabi is referring is slightly different: “Nevertheless, 
since, though they are not writing about nature, the Monists happen to 
raise difficulties pertinent to it, we would do well, perhaps, to say a little 
about them; for the inquiry offers scope for philosophy."?! According to 
Alfarabi elsewhere, before Aristotle embarked upon natural science, he 
completed his survey of the arts of Jogos by emphasizing the need for the 
arts of rhetoric and poetics because “he did not confine himself in instruc- 
tion to giving an account of how to instruct the one who should be given 
certainty about the beings, but gave also an account of the art and the 
power by which to instruct all others in these very same beings."?? 
Rhetoric “enables man to persuade the multitude regarding (a) all theo- 
retical things and (b) those practical things in which it is customary to 
confine oneself to using persuasive arguments based on particular exam- 
ples drawn from men’s activities when conducting their public business — 
that is, the activities through which they labor together toward the end for 
the sake of which man is made."?? Only when Aristotle had completed 
these matters did he decide to pursue the investigations pertaining to 
natural science. These investigations, as portrayed in the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, are immediately relevant to our concerns in the Book of Dialectic 
because dialectic is both explicitly and implicitly related to questions 
concerning not only natural science per se, but the manner in which the 
results of those inquiries are to be displayed. 

Although Alfarabi does not refer to Parmenides and Zeno when he 
dramatizes Aristotle’s investigations into nature in the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, Alfarabi’s Aristotle practically begins his work by considering the 
question of multiplicity, and concludes by considering the question of 
motion. At the outset, Aristotle makes certain assumptions about the natural 
world based on what all humans perceive with senses, and “sense-perception 


?! Aristotle, Physics, 185a18-20. >” Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 84.16—18. 

55 Ibid., 84.20—85.3; 85.5-13: The poetical art “enables man to project images of the things 
that became evident in the certain demonstrations in the theoretical arts, to imitate them 
by means of their similitudes, and to project images of, and imitate, all the other particular 
things in which it is customary to employ images and imitation through speech. For 
image-making and imitation by means of similitudes is one way to instruct the multitude 
and the vulgar in a large number of difficult theoretical things so as to produce in their 
souls the impressions of these things by way of their similitudes. The vulgar need not 
conceive and comprehend these things as they are. It is enough if they comprehend and 
intellect them by means of what corresponds to them. For to comprehend them in their 
essences as they are is extremely hard except for whoever devotes himself to the theore- 
tical sciences alone.” 
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attests to the multiplicity of natural things.”°* Once one starts drawing 
analogies between these sensible things and intelligibles, he is on the way 
to knowledge of the substance of the thing, or “what a thing is."?? As regards 
this and what follows concerning substance and “attributes in the sub- 
stance,” “Aristotle simply assumed these things on the basis of the primary 
knowledge we have of them."?? 

As Alfarabi presents it, Aristotle embarked upon those matters that 
concerned him in the Lectures on Physics only after he had completed his 
investigations into the arts of /ogos, and especially those arts (rhetoric and 
poetics) that are of considerable utility in explaining oneself to the multi- 
tude. Aristotle began to study nature by relying on the insights that his 
sense provided him about nature, and then “assuming” many things as 
a result of this. The first difficulty he encountered concerned the question 
of the multiplicity of the beings, and this led him to make preliminary 


54 Tbid., 86.14. The world as it appears to our senses is fundamentally intelligible. Cf. ibid., 
85.21-86.8: “When he had completed these matters, he set out upon natural science. He 
turned once again to the instances of being that he enumerated in the Categories. He took 
them and assumed that they are in the manner attested to by sense-perception: in the 
manner, that is, in which we assume that these categories are when we use some of them 
to inform ourselves about the others, to inquire about the others, and to acquaint 
ourselves with the others — which man does either by himself or in argument with another. 
But this does not mean that they are by nature for us to use in this manner. No, he 
assumed at the outset that the natural beings are natures, and essences constituted by 
nature; the categories are their marks that we know and perceive by the senses"; ibid., 
130.9-14: “Therefore he had to investigate also whether the substances of the heavenly 
bodies consist of a nature or a soul or an intellect, or something else more perfect than 
these. These matters are beyond the scope of natural theory. For natural theory includes 
only what is included in the categories; and it has become evident that there are here other 
instances of being not encompassed by the categories: that is, the Active Intellect and the 
thing that supplies the heavenly bodies with perpetual circular motion"; cf. also Alfarabi, 
Kitab al-Hurüf, par. 72; and Alfarabi, Risala fi al- ‘Aql, 16.20-17.20. 

Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 89.0. 

Ibid., 89.2, 89.11; ibid., 89.11—90.5: “Accordingly, those of them that do not at all exist 
by the will of man, he assumed to be natural beings. He explained that each one of the 
species of this substance whose existence is not at all due to human will has a *whatness' 
[that is, a shape or form corresponding to its definition] in virtue of which the specific 
substance is rendered substantial and in virtue of which its essence differentiates itself 
from every other species. He called the whatness of each one of them, insofar as it is 
a substance, its nature. He explained that every one of the species is constituted by its 
nature. (It is apparent that the whatness of every species is that for which the species 
performs the activity generated from it; it is also the cause of all the essential attributes in 
it — be that attribute a movement, a quantity, a quality, a position, or something else — just 
as the whatness of the wall is that for which it supports the roof and admits the attributes 
that walls as walls admit.) He called the species of substances, the constitution of every 
one of which is by ‘nature’ in this special sense, natural substances; and he called the 
essential attributes in every one of them natural attributes. It was not his intention to 
investigate them only to the extent to which he apprehended them by sense-perception or 
to the extent to which he had innate apprehension of their intelligibles; rather, he sets 
them forth as first premises in order to investigate their properties that he mentioned in 
the logic, following the method that he stated there" (my underlining for emphasis). 
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assessments regarding the substance and attributes of beings. The funda- 
mental issue, however, concerned what a thing is. Aristotle concluded 
that the whatness (mahiyya) is the shape or form of the being which 
corresponds with its definition, and that the term nature indicated the 
whatness of the beings in question. After all of this, Alfarabi says that 
when Aristotle *decided to proceed with this investigation, he found 
statements that contradict the appearance of these things in sense- 
perceptions and contradict the actual use of what is intellected about 
them. These statements raise doubts whether beings change and are 
different from each other."? These contradictions led him to the odd 
conclusion that “difference and change do not exist ... [and because] 
multiplicity is in virtue of difference, multiplicity therefore does not exist 
in the being."?? Aristotle’s conclusion at this stage in the argument — 
“Therefore, being is one"?? — is, of course, the thesis of Parmenides 
according to the Kitab al-fadal, though here no name other than 
Aristotle's is associated with it.°° Also, unlike the Kitab al-fadal, the 
Philosophy of Aristotle explains both what follows from this conclusion, 
as well as Aristotle's response to it. 

If “being is one,” then “what the many expressions signify becomes 
numerically one; indeed there exists neither word nor speech."^! That is, 
such a conclusion is an assault on the common use of language, which is 
intimately linked with the way in which humans perceive the world: “It is 
this hypothesis that gave rise to the statements that contradict both what 
is attested to by sense-perception and what we find when we make use of 
the intelligibles of these sensible things."^? Still, such a paradoxical con- 
clusion was arrived at by starting from a position that was, in fact, 
commonsensical. It may be that the strictest adherence to the everyday 
necessarily leads the concerned investigator towards difficulties that can- 
not be resolved but by an ascent from the commonest standpoints. 
Aristotle's reaction to the unusual thesis of Parmenides is unequivocal 
at this point: *First he [sc. Aristotle] refuted those statements. He 
explained that they are fallacies and that they do not abolish any of 
those premises."?? Those premises are those which were consonant 
with sense-perception, and Alfarabi’s Aristotle quickly points out that 
his contradicting the Parmenidean statements do not abolish those pre- 
mises but, rather, “they are valid by sense-perception and by virtue of 
what is intellected of them.”°* 


57 Ibid., 90.6-10. >8 Ibid., 90.17-20. — ?? Ibid., 90.20. 

9? For another instance of Parmenides' reasoning to this conclusion, cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al- 
Hurüf, par. 105. 

9! Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 91.1-2. — 9? Ibid.,91.2-4. — 9? Ibid., 91.5-6. 

64 Tbid., 91.8. 
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There is, then, much of the substance and procedure of Aristotle’s 
investigations into nature that reminds one of dialectic. In fact, Alfarabi 
makes this connection explicit. In his view, the dialectical method is of 
singular importance for understanding Aristotle’s natural science. This is 
revealed both materially and formally; he introduces this theme in the 
middle of his discussion of the Physics, after the question of multiplicity 
and just before he (or his Aristotle) introduces the issue of creation, which 
precedes references to the problems of place, time, and motion. The 
importance of the passage in itself, as well as its relevance to this book’s 
broader concern, merits quoting it in full: 


These, then, are the subjects of natural science. He takes the evident premises 
regarding these things and first uses the dialectical methods to investigate them up 
to that point in the investigation of each of them at which the dialectical faculty 
can proceed no further. Thereupon he goes over them once again with the 
scientific rules and sifts them. Those that fulfill the requirements of the premises 
leading to certainty, he puts forward as demonstrations. And those that do not 
fulfill these requirements, he leaves as they are, set down in his books as provisions 
for the investigators who will come after him, so that in their quest for the certain 
science they may investigate what is given there about the material to be investi- 
gated, the method of investigation, and the use of dialectic. This, then, is the sum 
of his inquiry into natural science. For in everything into which he inquires, he 
brings together two approaches - dialectic and the certain science — until he finally 
arrives at what is certain about everything he aims to know. 

He begins first by using this method: he gives in this science an account of some 
universal hypotheses, which are the most general hypotheses regarding natural 
beings. These hypotheses are universal propositions, premises, and rules covering 
all natural beings. (In all subsequent things, he uses the principles of instruction.) 
They are not self-evident first premises, but extremely universal propositions that 
are not known at the outset: they are to become evident by means of demonstra- 
tions composed of self-evident first premises. He employs the dialectical faculty in 
investigating them; when their knowledge is attained, they are taken and put 
forward as a provision to be used in the explanation of all the natural things that 
are investigated afterwards.°° 


Aristotle's books are not, then, treatises in which only demonstrations 
about the phenomenon in question are set down, but rather texts that 
approximate the dialectical character of his investigations.°° He leaves the 
premises that don’t fulfill the requirements of demonstrative certainty “in 
his books as provisions for the investigators who will come after him.” One 
is led to ask whether there exist any demonstrations in Aristotle’s texts 
regarding the divine, natural, and political sciences, or whether his case 


95 Ibid., 91.13-92.9. °° Cf. Alfarabi, Harmonization, pars. 12-16, 45. 
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remains similar to Plato's, who admitted that he never set down in writing 
the final conclusions of his scientific investigations of nature.” There is at 
least a mixture of the dialectical and demonstrative methods “in everything 
into which he inquires ... until he finally arrives at what is certain about 
everything he aims to know.” And it is important to note that, according to 
the passage quoted here, Aristotle employed the dialectical method along 
with the demonstrative to investigate those universal hypotheses about 
material beings that are not self-evident and not known at the outset. 

For the contemporary reader, Alfarabi’s summary of the Physics in the 
Philosophy of Aristotle is striking in many ways, especially in what it chooses 
to emphasize and de-emphasize. For instance, the primacy of the dialec- 
tical method is demonstrated clearly in the Aristotle, whereas it is merely 
employed in the Physics itself. On the other hand, Aristotle makes much 
more of the four causes (material, efficient, formal, and final) and espe- 
cially the final cause in the Physics than does Alfarabi’s Aristotle, who 
quickly passes over them: their introduction occurs about midway into 
the discussion and is less than one page in length.? If anything, the final 
cause is downgraded in favor of the formal cause, which concerns the 
whatness (māhiyya) of the being. As previously seen,?? the concern for the 
“what” or form or definition of beings lies at the heart of Aristotle's 
investigations into nature. To the extent that those investigations proceed 
primarily via the dialectical method, the art of dialectic is especially able to 
address “what the thing is." As Alfarabi indicates in the Selected 
Aphorisms: “Matter is potentially a couch; by means of the form it 
becomes a couch in actuality. The matter of a natural body is its elements, 
and the form is that by which each becomes what it is.”’° That the 
concern for *what it is," as well as dialectic's peculiar power to investigate 
it, is present throughout Aristotle's natural science and not just at the 
beginning is illustrated by how Alfarabi chooses to follow the reference to 
the four causes. 

“Then he made known what nature is, and what it is according to all 
those who discourse about nature.””! Although it is curious that Aristotle 
only now makes known “what nature is,” it is still more baffling why he 
felt the need to survey as well what other scientists’ opinions on the matter 
happened to be. Alfarabi forces the reader to acknowledge the connection 
between knowledge, opinion, and speech in his successive list of 
formulations: 


57 Plato, Seventh Letter. °° Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 92.21—93.2. 

5? Tbid., 89.13ff. 

70 Alfarabi, Selected Aphorisms, par. 6; cf. also Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 92.10—14. 
7! Thid., 93.2-3. 
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First he made known its whatness in the most general statement that comprises all 
that nature is said to be according to the ancient physicists; what nature is said to 
be according to himself... what is the rank of the principle called nature; what is 
the meaning of our saying natural things; in what way it is said that the principles of 
the being of these things are natural principles; what is the meaning of our saying 
according to nature. ? 


*What a thing is" is somehow tied to the opinions we have about the 
object in question, and we choose to express our opinions through the 
medium of speech. By the end of the Lectures on Physics, Aristotle is 
concerned above all with the questions that deal with the “what is” of 
beings: *[h]e investigated first what body is ...”;’* “then he investigated 
what motion is, and its being and its whatness”;’* “[t]herefore he inves- 
tigated what place is”; *[t]hen he made known what time is.”’° 

The problems that emerge as a result of considering the question of 
motion conclude Alfarabi’s account of the Physics in the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, though, as in the case of multiplicity, the name of a pre-Socratic 
philosopher (in this case, Zeno) is not attached to them, as it is in the 
Kitab al-Tadal. That this question in particular broaches the issue of the 
divine ordering of the world is evident from the fact that Alfarabi’s 
Aristotle both introduces the “world” at this point and admits that, with 
this question, he reached the limit of a purely natural science. Although 
Aristotle does not name it here, this investigation must be the inquiry into 
that which follows nature (meta ton physikon). Looking away, for the 
moment, from the Philosophy of Aristotle towards the Metaphysics, there 
is evidence to suggest that the sketch Alfarabi draws of Aristotle’s proce- 
dure mimics the latter’s own admissions. For example, there is this 
statement that lies at the head of the third book of the Metaphysics: 


We must, with a view to the science which we are seeking, first recount the 
subjects that should be first discussed. These include both the other opinions 
that some have held on certain points, and any points besides these that happen to 
have been overlooked. For those who wish to get clear of difficulties it is advanta- 
geous to state the difficulties well; for the subsequent free play of thought implies 


7? Ibid., 93.3-10, my emphasis. Alfarabi is willing to point out that the very Arabic word 
used to translate the Greek Kategoria is Maqiilat, or Things Spoken Of. “The Ancients call 
the intelligibles: the statement (a/-qazl) and the logos (al-nutq), internal and centered in 
the soul; [they call] that by which [the intelligibles] are expressed: the statement and the 
logos, externalized by speech (sawt). That by which man verifies an opinion (ra y) to 
himself is the statement centered in the soul, and that by which he verifies an opinion to 
others is the statement externalized in speech" (Alfarabi, Ihsa@’ al-‘Ulim, ed. 
"Uthman Amin (Cairo: Dar El-Fikr El-Arabi, 1968), 75; trans. Angela Jaffray, At the 
Threshold of Philosophy: A Study of Al-Farabi’s Introductory Works on Logic (PhD diss., 
Harvard University, 2000), 389—390). 

75 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 93.16. — "^ Ibid., 95.1-2. — "? Ibid., 95.11-12. 

76 Thid., 95.21. 
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the solution of the previous difficulties, and it is not possible to untie a knot which 
one does not know. But the difficulty of our thinking points to a knot in the object; 
for in so far as our thought is in difficulties, it is in like case with those who are tied 
up; for in either case it is impossible to go forward. Therefore one should have 
surveyed all the difficulties beforehand, both for the reasons we have stated and 
because people who inquire without first stating the difficulties are like those who 
do not know where they have to go; besides, a man does not otherwise know even 
whether he has found what he is looking for or not; for the end is not clear to such 
a man, while to him who has first discussed the difficulties it is clear. Further, he 
who has heard all the contending arguments, as if they were the parties to a case, 
must be in a better position for judging." 


Aristotle prefaces the above statement with an acknowledgment (remi- 
niscent of Alfarabi in the Kitab al-fadal) that habits play a crucial role in 
preparing the mind for study."? For now, it suffices to stress once again 
the importance of language in expressing opinions that may not them- 
selves be the truth but which may, nevertheless, suggest something of the 
truth. Opinion is located between perception and knowledge, or between 
perception and speech. 

Alfarabi's Aristotle in the Philosophy of Aristotle does not follow his 
Lectures on Physics with Metaphysics, but instead with On the Heaven and 
the World, which is also mentioned in the Jadal at unit 69. The Kitab al- 
Jadal avoids all mention of the Metaphysics and, even more surprisingly, in 
the Philosophy of Aristotle Alfarabi delays any reference at all to the 
Metaphysics until the very end, where he admits that Aristotle “proceeded 


77 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 995a24b4. 

78 “The effect which lectures produce on a hearer depends on his habits; for we demand the 
language we are accustomed to, and that which is different from this seems not in keeping 
but somewhat unintelligible and foreign because it is not customary. For the customary is 
more intelligible. The force of custom is shown by the laws, in whose case, with regard to 
the legendary and childish elements in them, habit has more influence than our knowl- 
edge about them" (Aristotle, Metaphysics, 994b31—995a5). Aristotle practically begins 
his Nicomachean Ethics by stressing the way in which lectures on political science will 
affect the hearer according to the manner in which he is raised: *Each person judges nobly 
the things he knows, and of these he is a good judge. He is a good judge of a particular 
thing, therefore, if he has been educated with a view to it, but is a good judge simply if he 
has been educated about everything. Hence of the political art, a young person is not an 
appropriate student, for he is inexperienced in the actions pertaining to life, and the 
arguments are based on these actions and concern them" (Aristotle, E.N., 1094b29— 
109523). This ability to “judge rightly" is characteristic of the person who has been 
properly educated; (besides the passage that immediately precedes the above [ibid., 
1094b12-28], see also Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1356229; Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1005b4—5; 
Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 639a1—10), and thereby distinguishes him from his unedu- 
cated fellows (see, e.g., Aristotle, E.N., 1128a20ff.; Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1356229, 
1391a17, 139526; Plato, Theaetetus, 175a-176a). In order properly to determine the 
(not negligible) role dialectic plays in all of this, one would have to explain the relation of 
the above to Aristotle, Metaphysics, 4.4. 
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in a book that he called Metaphysics’® to inquire into, and to investigate, 
the beings in a manner different than natural inquiry."?? This is the extent 
of it; in a book that claims to offer a comprehensive treatment of the whole 
of Aristotle's philosophy, Alfarabi fails to present a single detailed inter- 
pretation of a passage from the Metaphysics, namely, the one text within 
the entire Aristotelean corpus thought by many to embody his entire 
scientific enterprise and on which Alfarabi wrote a commentary. After 
this, Alfarabi concludes the Aristotle with words that seem less like 
a peroration and more like an invitation: 


Ithas become evident from the preceding that it is necessary to investigate, and to 
inquire into, the intelligibles that cannot be utilized for the soundness of human 
bodies and the soundness of the senses; the understanding of the causes of visible 
things, which the soul desired, is more human than that knowledge that was 
construed to be the necessary knowledge. It has become evident that that neces- 
sary knowledge is for the sake of this understanding; the knowledge that of old we 
used to suppose as excellent is not, but is merely necessary for rendering man 
substantial or making him reach his final perfection. And it has become evident 
that the knowledge that he [sc. Aristotle] investigated at the outset just because he 
loved to do so, and inspected for the sake of explaining the truth about the above- 
mentioned pursuits, has turned out to be necessary for realizing the political 
activity for the sake of which man is made. The knowledge that comes next is 
investigated for two purposes: one, to render perfect the human activity for the 
sake of which man is made, and second, to perfect our defective natural science, 
for we do not possess metaphysical science. Therefore philosophy must necessa- 
rily come into being in every man in the way possible for him.?! 


7? There is a subtle and therefore important distinction that is made throughout the 
Philosophy of Aristotle between books Aristotle himself names and those, for instance, 
“known as” such-and-such. As regards the art of dialectic, “He set it down in a book of 
his known as Topica, which is the Topics" (Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 79.4). 
Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 132.2—3. 

Ibid., 132.4-133.2. There is an all-too-strange echo of this in Machiavelli: “The cause of 
this I believe is to be discoursed of and interpreted by a man who has knowledge of things 
natural and supernatural, which we do not have" (Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, Book 
One, chapter 56). (The conventional translation of the Arabic mā ba d al-tabi‘a is 
metaphysics, but supernatural would also seem to apply.) Indeed Voltaire, in his 
Philosophical Dictionary, appears to suggest a link between the two men, at least to the 
extent to which he associates one of Alfarabi's greatest students with one of Machiavelli's 
in the same chapter (Voltaire, Philosophical Dictionary, ed. and trans. Theodore 
Besterman (London and New York: Penguin Books, 1972), pp. 49-58. This chapter 
(“Atheist, Atheism") is graced with the names of (besides Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Frederick the Second and Bayle) Averroes and Hobbes. Of course, it goes without saying that 
Averroes is not Alfarabi, nor Hobbes Machiavelli; and Voltaire more than most would 
concede that the sins of the son should not be visited upon the father. Still, there are 
matters here that demand attention. For the most thoughtful treatment of the relation 
between Alfarabi, Machiavelli, Nietzsche, and the modern project more generally, see: 
Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy, 229—240. See also: 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, Prologue (on the doctor): 
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While the Philosophy of Plato ends?? with a definitive conclusion, the 
Philosophy of Aristotle ends with a problem or challenge. For example, 
“philosophy” only appears at the end of the Aristotle. This is to say that 
dialectic reasserts its status at the end of Aristotle's investigations just as it 
had towards the beginning of that same investigation. Alfarabi’s own 
words direct the reader back to Aristotle's starting point, which is empha- 
tically political and related to the Plato as a solution is related to the 
problem it means to solve. Although the reader is left wondering whether 
Aristotle sufficiently solved the problem he faced, his efforts as depicted 
are meant to shed light on the nature of the problem and on the adequacy 
or inadequacy of his method. Alfarabi means to reveal something of the 
problem even in the respective titles. The full title of the Philosophy of Plato 
is The Philosophy of Plato, Its Parts, the Ranks of Order of Its Parts, From the 
Beginning to the End, which suggests that the work is meant to be 
a comprehensive survey of Plato's philosophy. This is notably different 
than what The Philosophy of Aristotle, the Parts of His Philosophy, the Ranks 
of Order of Its Parts, the Position from Which He Started and the One He 
Reached is meant to accomplish. There, Alfarabi calls attention to the 
importance of Aristotle's starting and end points, which are emphatically 
political and concurrently dialectical. 

Why does metaphysics culminate in politics??? In order to answer this, 
one would have to understand why natural science necessarily leads to 
questions that one today terms *metaphysical." At the end of the fourth 
use of dialectic for philosophy in the fadal, which continued the theme of 
dialectic's ability to determine the principles of all sciences, Alfarabi 
referred to the Physics and the problems surrounding the questions of 
movement and multiplicity. For Aristotle and Alfarabi, dialectic has a role 
to play in uncovering and resolving the perplexities inherent in nature. 


He was well-versed in Aesculapius too 
And what Hippocrates and Rufus knew 
And Dioscorides, now dead and gone, 
Galen and Rhazes [al-Razi], Hali, Serapion, 
Averroes, Avicenna, Constantine, 
Scotch Bernard, John of Gaddesden, Gilbertine. 
In his own diet he observed some measure; 
There were no superfluities for pleasure, 
Only digestives, nutritives and such. 
He did not read the Bible very much (Geoffrey Chaucer, The 
Canterbury Tales (London and New York: Penguin Books, 
1977), 14). 
82 «This, then, is where the philosophy of Plato terminated" (Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Plato, 23.8). 
55 In Alfarabi's Enumeration of the Sciences, chapter 4 (which culminates in a treatment of 
metaphysics) precedes chapter 5 (on political science). 
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What is alluded to here at the end of the fourth use is elaborated upon in 
the course of Alfarabi’s discussion of the Physics in the Philosophy of 
Aristotle; there, once Aristotle had completed the logical arts of rhetoric 
and poetics he decided to consider natural phenomena on the basis of 
certain assumptions that were gleaned from common sense-perception. 
This led him to the position that what is meant by the term nature is in fact 
the whatness (ma@hiyya) or form of the thing that is at the same time 
signified by the definition. Dialectic’s importance begins to be revealed 
once contradictions emerge,?^ contradictions that oftentimes lead one to 
conclusions that violate common opinion and sense-perception. 
Aristotle’s procedure commences by considering the phenomena and 
contradictions associated with them by means of the dialectical art, to 
continue with it until it cannot proceed any further, and then to demon- 
strate those that are demonstrable; the rest he set down in his books on 
dialectical quandaries. 

Just as the Philosophy of Aristotle makes abundantly clear that there is 
a relation between dialectic and the “whatness” or formal cause (at the 
expense perhaps of final causality), so too does it de-emphasize metaphy- 
sics in favor of political science or the ends of strictly human life. 
Nevertheless, it is Alfarabi’s most thorough and authoritative statement 
on Aristotle’s philosophy that modern scholars possess. What does it 
mean to say that the emphasis on dialectic and formal causality has 
profound implications for metaphysics (lit. “that which follows nature")? 
In the Kitab al-Tadal, the only other place outside of Section Four where 
the names “Parmenides” and “Zeno” are mentioned is in Section 
Fourteen, which is the first of the three central Sections of Part Four 
that culminate in the controversy surrounding the question of the eternity 
or createdness of the world. 


Section Fourteen 


Beginning with unit 86, Alfarabi’s task is to explain which premises may 
or may not be set down as dialectical problems. These include those 
sense-perceptible premises that a blind person does not recognize and 
those intellectual premises that an ignorant person fails to admit. All other 
premises are to be set down as dialectical problems, including those 
propositions “about which no one up until our day [ida ghayatina] has 
put forth any opinion whatsoever . . . due to the fact that it did not occur to 


84 «Dialectic is the development of the spirit of contradiction which is given to man so that 
he can learn to recognize how things differ” (Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Maxims and 
Reflections (London and New York: Penguin Books, 1998), 152). 
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anyone who preceded [us], but rather only is conceived of now; or 
because it had already been investigated by those who preceded but 
[they] did not provide any syllogism for it” (87). These are the very 
propositions that one investigates “either in dialectic or in philosophy” 
because “according to anyone from among the people of speculation” 
(ibid.) they did not attain solid knowledge about them. “Among them are 
propositions about which philosophers and the people of speculation 
have opposing opinions, and those propositions about which the many 
have opposing opinions. Among them are propositions regarding which 
the many and the philosophers have opposing views” (ibid.). The reader 
was already made aware of the fact that there exists intense disagreement 
between the philosophers and “the many.” Now this is stated as but one 
of three layers to the conflict, along with conflicts among the people 
themselves and intra-philosophic quarrels that especially concern the 
problem of the world’s createdness. 

Alfarabi is, at this point, particularly interested in something that leads 
to the references to Parmenides and Zeno, and that is the character of the 
doubt that arises following the opposition among propositions: 
*However, if we do not have anything that makes us doubt the proposi- 
tion except the opposition of the group to them, without the syllogisms 
that the opponents of the opinions set down regarding them [sc. these 
propositions], that about which we doubt are opinions to which we have 
become favorably disposed because of it [sc. this proposition]? (87). The 
most important thing is that the interlocutors possess a syllogism to back 
up their point, and not simply cling to group loyalty. If each of the two of 
them discourse only by means of arguments that are approved by his 
teacher [sahib] and are intended to refute the other's master, then “the 
arguments tend to become rhetorical and not dialectical” (ibid.). Here 
the reader possesses another standard by which to distinguish the arts of 
dialectic and rhetoric, for only dialectic proceeds by means of syllogisms 
*that establish and refute each one of the two opinions taken from those 
who profess them" (ibid.). Why does Alfarabi introduce rhetoric at this 
point? The appeal to rhetoric is particularly tempting due to the gravity of 
the oppositions that emerge in the course of the debate,?? though Alfarabi 
hesitates now to reveal the particular substance of that debate. He does 
point out that, in all three instances of group opposition, syllogism is the 
heart of both the disagreement as well as the possible resolution. 

Alfarabi mostly passes over the intra-multitude quarrels in silence. He 
is now concerned about explaining conflicts between the many and the 
few, and Parmenides and Zeno are held up as examples of those 


85 Cf. Alfarabi, Book of Letters, Part Two, pars. 147-153. 
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investigators who did not approach their activity in the most prudent 
manner.?^ Alfarabi then immediately lets the reader understand why 
such irresponsibility on the part of speculators is particularly egregious, 
as he next concerns himself with classifying “those who break the con- 
sensus and oppose the generally accepted [opinions]" (89). Thelanguage 
is unusually resonant here; there are philosophers or scientists who, due 
to the investigations they pursue and the manner in which they expound 
their results, break with what is commonly accepted. Such individuals 
include *someone from among the people of science who is neither 
renowned nor celebrated for his skill, or he could be someone who is 
not among the people of science. However, he has a syllogism with which 
he strengthens his unacceptable opinion, and with which he opposes that 
which is unanimously accepted" (ibid.). The two dialectical problems 
that emerge out of their syllogisms are known as "thesis" and are also 
called *paradoxical opinion," which differ from the opinion that is 
“strange,” “arbitrary,” and “fraudulent” due to the fact that a “thesis” 
is that which contradicts generally accepted opinion with syllogisms, 
while the “strange,” “arbitrary,” and “fraudulent” is the opinion that 
contradicts what is generally accepted when it is of a person of no renown 
who does not possess a syllogism. 

What little comfort this provides the reader who has been disturbed to 
learn of the a- or anti-moral behavior of philosophers?! presently 


86 «Among them [sc. problems] are the paradoxical and unacceptable arguments that are 


opined by a number of people of renown as well as those celebrated for their skill in the 
sciences. That is, generally accepted opinions exist, and we find a group celebrated by all 
for their skill in the sciences that contradict these generally accepted opinions. The 
renown of the speakers who oppose the generally accepted [opinions] and the notoriety 
of their skill lead the soul [to suppose] that they perhaps know what others do not. That 
leads us to doubt these generally accepted [opinions]. These generally accepted [opi- 
nions] become dialectical problems, like the speech of Parmenides (that being is one), 
and the speech of Zeno (that no existing thing moves itself). This type [of opinion] as 
well — if, according to the person, there is no syllogism in it ^ is not a problem able to be set 
down as a dialectical thesis whose refutation and preservation is sought" (88). 

Cf. Freidrich Nietzsche, Daybreak, trans. R. J. Hollingdale, ed. Maudemarie Clark and 
Brian Leiter, Cambridge Texts in the History of Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), sec. 496: “The evil principle. — Plato has given us a splendid 
description of how the philosophical thinker must within every existing society count as 
the paragon of all wickedness: for as critic of all customs he is the antithesis of the moral 
man, and if he does not succeed in becoming the lawgiver of new customs he remains in 
the memory of men as 'the evil principle. From this we may gather what the city of 
Athens, tolerably free minded and avid for innovation though it was, did with the 
reputation of Plato during his lifetime: is it any wonder if, filled with the ‘political drive’ 
as he himself says he was, he attempted three times to settle in Sicily, where at that time 
a Pan-Hellenic Mediterranean city seemed to be in the process of formation? In this city, 
and with its help, Plato intended to do for all the Greeks what Mohammed later did for his 
Arabs: to determine customs in things great and small and especially to regulate 
everyone's day-to-day mode of life.” 
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evaporates when Alfarabi admits: “However, all the dialectical problems 
are called ‘theses’” (90, my emphasis). That is, all dialectical problems can 
or do break with consensus and oppose generally accepted opinions. The 
philosopher qua philosopher is engaged in an activity that makes him 
obnoxious to those people who preserve the atmosphere within which 
civil society lives and flourishes. As if to drive this point home, the 
Section then concludes with a survey of the various ways humans speak 
of thesis that pays special attention to the distinction between nature and 
convention. Alfarabi, who just referred to Aristotle’s Categories, connects 
the word “convention” to the word “thesis” so as to bring out the similarity 
in the two Arabic terms; “thesis” (al-wad ‘) is clearly related to “conven- 
tion” or “by convention” (bi-l-wad‘), as opposed to “by nature” (b7-I-tab `. 
The similarity with “hypothetical” (wad ‘tyya) is also apparent. Why would 
Alfarabi see fit to raise this distinction at this point? It is because this 
distinction (between nature and convention), which is coeval with the 
emergence of philosophy, is particularly relevant when situated next to 
the “generally accepted premises concerning moral characteristics.” 

The reader just learned from Section Fourteen that Parmenides and 
Zeno were two pre-Socratic philosophers who, in their zeal to get to the 
bottom of sensible premises, contradicted the generally accepted view of 
the matter most vigorously. Neither their names nor the names of any 
philosopher grace these pages now. The reason for this has to do with the 
one proper name that is mentioned in this Section, namely, Allah’s. The 
subject matter of this Section requires of the philosopher the utmost 
sensitivity for, as Alfarabi admits in Section 15, “one ought to guard 
against setting down any of its sensibles in the objections that are opposed 
to a part of them" (97).?? 


88 For evidence that Alfarabi was aware from very early on (from the moment he began his 
philosophical apprenticeship, to be precise) that his study of Aristotelian logic would 
tread upon the most delicate questions, we need look no further than this surviving 
fragment from his autobiographical account entitled On the Appearance of Philosophy, 
from Ibn Abi Usaybi a, Kitab ‘Uyiin al-Abnà' al-Zamáàn (Cairo: 1949), 135: 


'Things went along thus until Christianity came. Then the instruction was stopped at 
Rome, but remained at Alexandria until the Christian king looked into the matter and 
assembled the bishops to deliberate about what should be left alone in this instruction and 
what should be stopped. They were of the opinion that there should be instruction in the 
books oflogic up to the categorical figures and that there be no instruction in what comes 
after that. The reason for this is that they were of the opinion that in this there was harm 
for Christianity, but that in what they admitted for instruction there was something 
helpful toward the victory of their religion. Consequently, the public part of the instruc- 
tion remained within this prescribed limit, and whatever was examined of the rest was 
studied privately, until Islam came a long time afterwards. 

Then the instruction was moved from Alexandria to Antioch and remained there for 
a long time, until at last but one teacher was left. With him there studied two men, and 
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Alfarabi chooses to emphasize the deficiency of Parmenides’ and 
Zeno's methods in this context in order implicitly to suggest the super- 
iority of the Socratic turn in philosophy that, in its approach and empha- 
sis, differed from its predecessors in a radical way.?? Even though 
philosophy as philosophy necessarily confronts the generally accepted 
opinions about things, it need not disregard the integrity of those opinions 
which may even be the most secure way of arriving at the truth. The 
Socrates that we know from the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristophanes, and Aristotle decided that the method of his predecessors — 
which placed so much emphasis on efficient and material causation — led 
to a dead-end. 

To gain the greatest amount of clarity regarding the very same class of 
natural beings, Socrates turned to the /ogos and to the common opinions 
about the beings, which was at the same time a turn to the whatness 
(mahiyya) or form of the beings. In Alfarabi's own language, Plato com- 
bined the “way of Socrates” with the “way of Thrasymachus.” This is why 
dialectic is contrasted with rhetoric at crucial points throughout the Kitab 
al-Fadal. An indication of the gravity of the situation that confronted 
Alfarabi is signaled by the appearance of Allah in Section Fifteen. Not 
surprisingly, nomos (or non-divine “law”) appears in the same context. 
This is a clue to the meaning of the Socratic revolution; Alfarabi is 
exceedingly sparing in his recollections of the historic founder of the 
tradition that he is attempting to reclaim, and does not mention 
Socrates by name after Part Two. But, as in the Philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle and other texts of his, the footprints of the “post-Socratic” 


they moved away taking the books with them. Now one of them was of the people of 
Harran, and the other of the people of Marv... 

That which was taught at that time was up to the end of the categorical figures. But 

Abū Nasr al-Farabi says about himself that he studied with Yühannà ibn Haylan up to the 
end of the Posterior Analytics. The part which comes after the categorical figures was called 
“the part which is not read,” until one read that; for it became standard afterwards. When 
the matter came to Muslim teachers, one read from the categorical figures as far as man 
was able to read. And thus Abū Nasr (al-Farabi) says that he himself read up to the end of 
the Posterior Analytics. 
Cf. Aristotle, E.N., 1141b2—-9: “So on the basis of what has been said, it is clear that 
wisdom is a science and intellectual grasp [nous] of the things most honorable by nature. 
Hence people deny that Anaxagoras, Thales, and the wise of that sort are prudent when 
they see them being ignorant of the things advantageous to themselves, and they assert 
that such men know things that are extraordinary, wondrous, difficult, and daimonic- yet 
useless too, because they do not investigate the human goods." In the preceding para- 
graph, Aristotle says that, “For it is strange if someone supposes the political art or 
prudence to be serious, if a human being is not the best of things in the cosmos ... And 
whether a human being is the best in comparison with the other animals makes no 
difference, for there are other things whose nature is much more divine than that of 
a human being- to take only the most manifest example, the things of which the cosmos is 
composed” (Aristotle, E.N., 1141a20—24, a34—b2). 
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Socrates are everywhere to be found. Alfarabi scatters the clues to the 
solution of the riddle throughout the text, leaving it incumbent upon the 
reader to find them and make sense of them. 

One of these clues is the word nomos. Although it appears in Section 
Fifteen along with “Allah”, this is not its first appearance. Instead, it occurs 
for the first time at the beginning of Section Fourteen. Before Alfarabi 
treats the question as to which premises are and are not to be set down as 
dialectical problems (86-90), he provides the most extensive survey of the 
three certain arts that is to be found in the Kitab al-Fadal. For some reason, 
Alfarabi waits until the moment when he will thoroughly consider the 
dialectical problem in order to define the three arts he calls certain.”° 

The massively disproportionate summaries of the respective sciences 
immediately reinforce a particular view regarding the relative importance 
of practical philosophy vis-a-vis theoretical philosophy and logic. 
Although the separation of philosophy or science into two parts, one 
theoretical and the other practical, is characteristically Aristotelian, the 
way in which it is handled is characteristically Platonic. Even within the 
survey of practical science, the references to theoretical science and 
mathematics already illuminate the extent to which there exists a certain 
amount of fluidity between the theoretical and practical sciences. 

The special object of concern for practical science is happiness, and this 
is the first time in the Fadal that it is called to the reader's attention. The 
other object is the beautiful or noble thing, and this is also the only time 
this term [jamila] is mentioned in the commentary. Alfarabi stresses the 


°° «There are three certain arts: theoretical, practical, and logical. The theoretical comprises 
the things ‘with which,’ ‘from which,’ and ‘in which’ the science of truth comes about. 
The practical is that which comprises happiness and the things by which it is obtained, 
and the things that obstruct one from it or which lead to its opposite. For the goal and 
perfection that theoretical science arrives at is only the science of truth; the goal and 
perfection that the practical art arrives at is to become excellent, to become firmly 
attached to the laws [nazvamis] — not only that we know, but rather that we do only that 
through which we are happy, and that we are happy along with it. This is specific to 
practical philosophy. Practical philosophy is not that which investigates everything 
a person is able to do from whatever standpoint that action exists, or in whatever 
condition. Indeed, mathematics investigates many things whose matter is to be accom- 
plished by choice, like the science of music and the sciences of mechanics. Much of what 
is in geometry, arithmetic, and the science of optics and likewise natural science inves- 
tigates many things that may be done by art and choice. And yet not one of these sciences 
is a part of political science, but rather they are parts of theoretical philosophy, since it 
only speculates about these things not from the standpoint that they are vile or noble 
[jamila], nor from the standpoint of how their performance makes one happy or miserable. 
However, if these things about which these arts speculate are accepted from the stand- 
point as to how their performance is able to make man happy or miserable, then they 
pertain to practical philosophy. The logical [arts] are those that comprise the things that 
are used as tools and as an assistant in the deduction of what is correct in each one of the 
sciences" (83, my emphasis). 
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significance of the objects by, on two separate occasions, speaking of 
theoretical philosophy as that which “only” concerns itself with the 
truth and not with the goodness of that truth. If our investigation of the 
world around us is prompted by recognizably human needs, then a desire 
to know the truth is due to many things, the most important of them being 
the opinion that knowledge will lead to happiness.?' With this in mind, 
humans are better able to make sense ofthe reason for the two beginnings 
of the Kitab al-fadal. In the beginning, Alfarabi had not taken into 
account the reasons why anyone should at all care to investigate the 
dialectical art; that is, he had assumed at the outset the goodness of the 
pursuit. The corrected beginning in Section Two addresses that hastiness 
by going back to the beginning and showing how the desire for knowledge 
arises naturally and necessarily. Nevertheless, the goodness of the inves- 
tigation always needs to be demonstrated, and this is only possible by 
taking into account those assumptions that are the special object of the 
dialectician's art. 

Alfarabi's understanding of this issue in the Kitab al-Tadal reveals the 
peculiarly Socratic or Platonic character of his thought more generally. 
For example, “philosophy” emerges only at the end of the Philosophy of 
Aristotle, where it is connected to the acknowledgment that the most 
needful thing is to return to natural science and human or political 
philosophy. Just as the Philosophy of Aristotle arose out of concerns 
found in the Philosophy of Plato, so too does the Attainment of Happiness, 
Alfarabi’s own contribution to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
respond to the Philosophy of Aristotle. By entitling his work Attainment of 
Happiness,?? Alfarabi thereby admits the extent to which he sees his own 
project not only as a continuation of the work of Aristotle (who was 
a student of Plato, who was himself a student of Socrates), but as 
a recovery of a particularly Platonic or Socratic insight. 

Even Alfarabi’s concluding remarks on this subject in the Fadal illumi- 
nate to what extent he is willing to go behind Aristotle's own words in order 
to stress other things. He takes a definition — “the dialectical ‘problem’ 
seeks a meaning that is useful in preferring something, and fleeing from it, 
or for the truth and knowledge — either in itself, or because it is helpful for 
something else similar to these" — and claims that Aristotle intended to 
stress happiness and “the end of political philosophy” by saying “useful in 
preferring something or fleeing from it" (84). That is, in interpreting the 
definition, Alfarabi reverses the order of the sciences — theory, practice, 


9?! Cf. Aristotle, E.N., beginning; Aristotle, Politics, beginning. 
?? Note that Alfarabi emphasizes, in his choice of title, the fact that the first part of the 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, unlike the second and third, is not anyone's “philosophy” 


which is made up of multiple “parts” whose intelligible order Alfarabi will reveal. 
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logic — in order to emphasize the hidden concern for happiness. Only after 
that does he then conclude with one-sentence references to both theoretical 
philosophy and logic: 


From this it is apparent that he opined that the philosopher is the one who has 
reached the goal of the two parts of philosophy. That is because philosophy has 
two parts: theoretical and practical. The end of the theoretical [part] is truth and 
science only, and the end of the practical [part] is preferring something and fleeing 
another. The end of the practical [part] is not attained by man by his own insight 
except by a science prior to the action or along with the action. Its science, if 
attained without the action, is a futile [bar] science, because the futile things are 
those that exist but are not connected with the end because of which they exist. 
Likewise, the adherent [sab] of theoretical science is not a philosopher through 
speculation and investigation without attaining for himself the end for the sake of 
which speculation and investigation exist — namely, the establishment of demon- 
strations. Likewise, the adherent [sab] of practical science does not become 
a philosopher without attaining for himself its end. (85) 


There is, then, something that is particularly important about the end of 
practical science. Here as well as in the above passage, Alfarabi does not 
suggest that there is a problem in stating that the end of theoretical science 
is only truth and science. Yet, regarding the end of practical science, it is 
*not attained by man by his own insight except by a science [or knowl- 
edge] prior to the action or along with the action. Its science [or knowl- 
edge], if attained without the action, is a futile [bam/] science [or 
knowledge], because the futile things are those that exist but are 
not connected with the end because of which they exist" (ibid.). And, at 
the end of the passage, he provides a somewhat revised repetition of 
only the end of theoretical science, not of practical science. Only with 
regard to the latter does one hear of priority and futility. 

This has to do with the question of happiness, a word that is conspicu- 
ously absent from this final formulation of what the philosopher is accord- 
ing to Aristotle. The concern for happiness supervenes at the beginning of 
human life in general and philosophic speculation in particular. The quest 
for truth and science is motivated by such a concern, yet it is rarely, if ever, 
made to be the object of scientific investigation. This is due either to the 
fact that such motivations are so obvious that they are not recognized, or 
that, as motivations, they are viewed as purely subjective and not truly 
demonstrable. Both assumptions, however, are fatal to philosophy, since 
it would then never be able to defend the worth of the scientific life 
scientifically. The choice to pursue that life would be as valid as any 
other choice not guided by knowledge but by whim or will. The scientific 
life would properly be regarded as ultimately foolish and the subject of 
ridicule, and this offends those who are serious about its pursuit. 
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Happiness must be made to be the first object of scientific inquiry, and the 
effort to demonstrate the nature of human happiness is particularly suited 
to the dialectical art that is aligned with political science in taking these 
concerns as its theme.?? To see how Alfarabi understood the relation 
between political science and dialectic, the five uses of dialectic in Section 
Four must be revisited to examine the fifth use. 

Among his extant writings, Alfarabi’s statement that introduces the 
fifth use of dialectic for philosophy is the most explicit confession on his 
part as to the fundamentally political nature of all philosophizing. It 
occurs here, in a commentary on the art of philosophic conversation: 


We [philosophers] are political by nature.?^ It is necessary for us: to live in 
harmony with the people, love them, and prefer doing what is useful to them 
and leads to the betterment of their condition - just as it is necessary for them to do 
the same regarding us; to make them share in the good whose care is entrusted to 
us — just as it is necessary for them to make us share in the goods whose care is 
entrusted to them - by showing them the truth concerning the opinions they have 
about their religions, for when they share with us in the truth, it will be possible for 
them to share with philosophers in the happiness of philosophy to the extent of 
their ability; to move them away from the arguments, opinions, and laws [sunan] 
about which we opine that they are not right. This is not possible with them 
through certain demonstrations because these are beyond their reach, are strange 
to them, and are difficult for them. That is possible only through the knowledge 
that is common to us and them - that is, in that we converse with them by means of 
arguments that are generally accepted among them, known to them, and accepted 
among them. This class of instruction results in the fourth philosophy, which is 
known as exterior (khàrija) and public (barraniyya) philosophy. Aristotle men- 
tions in many ofhis books that he produced books on exterior philosophy in which 
he sought to instruct the people through generally accepted things. The faculty [to 
practice] this art of philosophy arises in us only by the generally accepted [things] 
being ready and available to us, and we only arrive at that by the art of dialectic. 
Through it the philosopher associates with the people and becomes protected so 
that he is not found burdensome or engaged in an objectionable matter; for the 
people are in the habit of finding what is strange to them burdensome and what is 
out of their reach objectionable. (29) 


Philosophy is not possible outside the community in which the philoso- 
pher dwells. This is not simply a statement regarding the historical coin- 
cidence of philosophy and the political community. On a deeper level, the 
starting point of philosophy is the questioning of those opinions that are 
framed in law and are authoritative because they speak about the highest 


°3 Cf, Plato, Lovers, and Alfarabi's comments on this work in Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 
13.0-4. 

°4 Bor this passage, cf. Muhsin Mahdi, “Man and His Universe in Medieval Arabic 
Philosophy," in L'homme et son univers au moyen age, ed. Christian Wenin (Louvain-la- 
Neuve: Ed. de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1986), 112-113. 
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matters. Although these opinions contradict one another, and it becomes 
necessary to ascend from them towards knowledge of the phenomenon 
they attempt to describe, that ascent is made possible by those opinions as 
opinions, for there is truth in opinion even though it is dimly perceived 
and most often unstudied. Dialectic brings to light the truth that is hidden 
in opinion. This is why dialectic stands both at the beginning and end of 
philosophy: the philosopher can never fully dispense with the radical 
contingency of his thought, since the world he investigates is itself con- 
tingent, and the question “why philosophy?” needs always to be asked. 

The philosopher is, then, both of the people and a stranger to them. He 
attempts to order his life according to what is true by nature or necessa- 
rily, while the multitude adheres to religions and the opinions of those 
religions that are codified by laws. The philosopher’s life is therefore 
objectionable, and it is important that he concern himself with the 
means by which he will be able to become well-protected. He is forced, 
then, to engage the public on a level that is appealing to it, and this means 
that he must attend to those things that it shares.?? This is the knowledge 
that the philosopher shares with it: the generally accepted opinions that 
are known to every member of a community. The public face of philoso- 
phy is made possible only in this way, and this is impossible without the 
aid of the dialectical art. Aristotle is the only philosopher mentioned by 
name in this context, and he is said to have admitted in many of his books 
that he composed texts in such a way as to instruct the people in this 
manner. 

This is yet another example, within the context of the five uses of 
dialectic for philosophy, of the way in which Alfarabi combines the 
Platonic or Socratic elements with the Aristotelian ones in order to create 
anew whole. For Aristotle is said by Alfarabi to care very little for this kind 
of activity.?? It is Plato, and Plato alone, who not only recognized the need 
for this, but actually set about to accomplish it: 


Then, after that, he (sc. Plato] mentioned once again the multitude of the citizens 
of cities and nations living in his time. He stated that the perfect man, the man 
who investigates, and the virtuous man are in grave danger in their midst; one 
ought to devise a plan for moving them [sc. the multitude] away from their ways of 
life and opinions to truth and to the virtuous ways of life, or closer to them. In 
some Letters he composed he gave an account of how to abolish the ways of life of 
nations and the corrupt laws that prevail in the cities, how to move the cities and 
nations away from them, and how to reform their ways of life.?" 


95 For examples of this thought presented in the language of spiritual warfare, see 
Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, I, 23. 
°° Cf. Alfarabi, Harmonization. °” Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 22.14—23.2. 
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This passage, which describes the last part of Plato’s philosophizing, is 
strikingly similar to Alfarabi's description of the fifth use of dialectic,?? 
only now in the fadal Alfarabi announces in his own name that it is 
necessary that the philosopher as philosopher move people *away from 
the arguments, opinions, and laws [sunan] about which we opine that they 
are not right.” Because the people “are in the habit of finding what is 
strange to them burdensome and what is out of their reach objectionable" 
(29), only the art of dialectic allows people to acquire the power to 
practice this philosophic art through its ability to deal with generally 
accepted opinions of all kinds. 

In the Philosophy of Plato, Plato is said to have embarked upon a quest 
to alter or remove the opinions and laws of the people of his time only 
after he understood the need to combine the way of Socrates and the way 
of Thrasymachus. But this is not sufficient; for what the reader now in 
the fadal sees is that philosophy, or dialectic, necessarily combines 
science and rhetoric in a manner that reveals at the same time the 
superiority of philosophy (or dialectic) to rhetoric, sophistry, and 
poetry. Only the dialectician is capable of becoming the protector of 
philosophy and its defender because only the dialectician is able to 
master the knowledge that is the goal of the respective arts. Art (sznà 'a 
[Arabic] or techne [Greek]), for Alfarabi as for Plato and Aristotle, was 
the equivalent of knowledge; there is not the derogatory implication of 
contemporary parlance. Yet only the dialectician is in possession of this 
knowledge that is the promise of the rhetorician's and poet's respective 
arts. The scientist as scientist is unable to confound those who mean to 
lead the serious-minded into a state of perplexity and humiliation, but 
the scientist as dialectician is. 

Philosophy is concerned above all with being, the good, and their 
relation. The good for humans is happiness, which is the object of political 
science. Philosophy and political science meet at the beginning.?? 
According to this statement at the beginning of the fifth use of dialectic, 
concern for the good is allied with the concern for the useful, since, when 


°8 Alfarabi adds that another one of dialectic's uses emerges from the fact that, “not one of 
the people ofthe scientific arts is able to reject — by the faculty that he derives from his art — 
sophistical arguments that he criticizes and opposes in his art, or to resolve sophistical 
doubts that are intended to lead the adherents of this art into perplexity, to silence him 
and falsify his art and humiliate him. Only the dialectician — and he alone — is able to meet 
sophistical arguments. Therefore, the art of dialectic is also the protector and defender of 
philosophy against the sophists" (30). 

°° Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, beginning; Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, beginning; 
Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, beginning; Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 11, begin- 
ning; Alfarabi, Enumeration of the Sciences, chapter 5, beginning; Aristotle, E.N., 
beginning; Aristotle, Politics, beginning. 
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one recognizes that the good or happiness is humanity’s supreme goal in 
life, one strives to secure all of those things that may help to attain that 
end. Implicit in this claim is the acknowledgment that those good and 
useful things that conduce to happiness need not necessarily be the same 
as the just or noble things commonly understood.'?? This is, of course, 
not to say that the philosopher has nothing to do with the just or noble 
things.!?! Nevertheless, because the approach of the Socratic to moral 
phenomena is surely not the same thing as the manner in which the moral 
man is moral just because it is the right thing to do, there is an inevitable 
friction between the two even if most individuals live in a manner that 
confirms the truth of the philosophic view.!?? 

If philosophy were not political by nature, ifit were possible somehow 
for a philosopher to emerge on a deserted isle and live a perfectly 
satisfying life thereby, then such difficulties would not arise.!?? But 
this is impossible according to Plato, Aristotle, and Alfarabi. It is also 
undesirable, and this is because those things that by nature (or necessa- 
rily) force philosophy to wear a public face are the very things that 
promise the greatest amount of certainty that can be attained by philo- 
sophic inquiry:!?* 


It is necessary for us: to live in harmony with the people, love them, and prefer 
doing what is useful to them and leads to the betterment of their condition — just as 
it is necessary for them to do the same regarding us; to make them share in the 


100 C£ 1 Samuel 8:3: “But his [sc. Samuel’s] sons did not go in his ways and they were bent 
on gain and took bribes and twisted justice.” The question is of central concern for 
Alfarabi in all three parts of the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Plato, especially 13.0—3: “Then he [sc. Plato] explained in his book known as the Erastai 
[Lovers] that philosophy is not merely a good thing; no, it is that which is truly useful. 
Moreover, it is not useful although unnecessary, but both useful and necessary for being 
human.” Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 59.8-14: “He [sc. Aristotle] saw four things 
that everyone pursues from the outset and considers desirable and good ... [t]his is the 
kind of knowledge that is useful and necessary ...” In Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 
26.3—6, Alfarabi is especially concerned to make evident a new understanding of the 
relation between the useful and the noble that builds upon the insights of his Greek 
predecessors: “Furthermore, it is obvious that what is most useful and noble is in every 
case either most noble according to generally-accepted opinion, most noble according to 
a particular religion, or truly most noble” and: “There is no difference between saying 
most useful for a virtuous end and most useful and most noble, because what is both most 
useful and most noble necessarily serves a virtuous end, and what is most useful for 
a virtuous end is indeed the most noble with respect to that end. This is political 
deliberative virtue” (Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 21.13-14). In the end, the 
philosopher or supreme ruler is such due to the fact that he is best able to use the powers 
of all the arts; he is the “user” par excellence. Cf. Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 
31.12ff. 

101. CE Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.1.16; Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 642a29-32. 

102 Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1269a3: “In general, all seek not the traditional but the good.” 

103 Contrast Ibn Tufayl’s account in Hayy ibn Yagzan. 

104 Cf Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 62.20—22. 
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good whose care is entrusted to us — just as it is necessary for them to make us 
share in the goods whose care is entrusted to them — by showing them the truth 
concerning the opinions they have about their religions, for when they share with 
us in the truth, it will be possible for them to share with philosophers in the 
happiness of philosophy to the extent of their ability. (29) 


Socrates, according to Alfarabi, was said to possess “only the ability to 
conduct a scientific investigation of justice and the virtues, and a power of 
love, but did not possess the ability to form the character of the youth and 
multitude."!?? There is no question that Socrates, as described here and 
elsewhere in the Plato, did not love the public, and this is an indication of 
the problem. Because of this, Alfarabi’s Plato was compelled to combine 
“Socrates” and “Thrasymachus.” Although Alfarabi does not tell the 
reader that Plato was moved to do what he did for his fellow Athenians 
out of a sense of love or duty, it is clear from the entire context that this 
was an endeavor that distinguished him from his teacher.'°° 

The gravity and scope of the difficulty that faces the necessarily political 
philosopher is here (in the fifth use of dialectic) suggested by the first and 
only reference in the whole of the Kitab al-Fadal to religion.'°’ The divide 
that separates the philosophers and the people is starkly evident here: 
while the people are expressly associated with religion and religious 
opinion, truth and happiness are the possessions of the philosopher.!?? 
Alfarabi's Book of Religion makes explicit what is only hinted at here. 
There, religion is defined as “opinions and actions, determined and 
restricted with stipulations and prescribed for a community by their 


105 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 22.5—7, my emphasis. 

106 Tn fact, it may also be said that the reference to love at the end of the Philosophy of Aristotle 
is yet another way to stress not only the deficiency of Aristotle's method up to that point, 
but also his recognition that a return to a characteristically Platonic approach is required: 
“And it has become evident that the knowledge that he [sc. Aristotle] investigated at the 
outset just because he loved to do so, and inspected for the sake of explaining the truth 
about the above-mentioned pursuits, has turned out to be necessary for realizing the 
political activity for the sake of which man is made" (Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 
132.10-13, my emphasis). 

This despite the fact that Section Eight contains references to “heavens,” “revealed 
laws,” “the god,” and “prayers” and, as I have already pointed out, Section Fifteen 
speaks of “Allah” and “nomos.” 

Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 6.10—18, where Plato, at the beginning of his investiga- 
tions, “began to investigate whether religious speculation and the religious investigation 
of the beings supply this knowledge and that desired way of life; and whether the 
religious syllogistic art that conducts this kind of investigation of the beings and the 
ways of life supplies this knowledge, or does not supply this at all, or is not adequate for 
supplying this knowledge of the beings and this way of life. It became clear to him, 
further, how much knowledge of the beings and knowledge of the ways of life is supplied 
by religious investigation and the religious syllogistic art, and that the amount they 
supply is not sufficient.” 
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first ruler, who seeks to obtain through their practicing it a specific 
purpose with respect to them or by means of them.”!°? Even though 
the goal is unspecified at the outset, Alfarabi explains in what follows 
that, “[i]f the first ruler is virtuous and his rulership truly virtuous, then 
in what he prescribes he seeks only to obtain, for himself and for every- 
one under his rulership, the ultimate happiness that is truly happiness; 
and that religion will be virtuous religion.” 11° This “virtuous” religion is 
similar to philosophy because “all virtuous laws are subordinate to the 
universals of practical philosophy ... [and the] theoretical opinions that 
are in religion have their demonstrative proofs in theoretical philosophy 
and are taken in religion without demonstrative proofs” (5),''! and it is 
at precisely this decisive point in the Book of Religion where Alfarabi 
clarifies why the dialectical and rhetorical arts are able to fulfill a most 
important function.''? 

Thus, the Book of Religion places some emphasis on the role of dialectic 
in supporting the opinions that are found in the religions. Dialectic’s 
usefulness for philosophy is tied to its usefulness for politics. According 
to the Book of Religion, there are two kinds of opinions found in virtuous 
religion, one of which deals with theoretical things and the other with 
voluntary things. Regarding the former, “there are some about the com- 
ing into being of the world, as well as some that describe the world, its 


109 Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 1. — !!? Ibid. 

111 Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, par. 108: “Because demonstrations are such that they are 
noticed only after these [dialectical and sophistical arguments], it follows that the 
capacity for dialectic and sophistry, and the philosophy based on belief and the philo- 
sophy based on false reasoning, should have preceded in time the philosophy based on 
certainty, that is, demonstrative philosophy. If religion is considered as something human, 
then it follows philosophy altogether in time; for by such a religion one seeks to teach the 
public the theoretical and practical things discovered in philosophy, but through ways 
that make them on the whole easily understandable, namely through persuasion, ima- 
gining, or both together" (my emphasis). 

*Dialectic yields strong presumption about all or most of what demonstrative proofs 
yield certainty about, and rhetoric persuades about most of what is not such as to be 
proven by demonstration or looked into by dialectic (cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
4004b25-26.) Moreover, virtuous religion is not for philosophers or even for someone 
of such a station to understand what is spoken about only in a philosophic manner. 
Rather, most people who are taught the opinions of religion and instructed in them and 
brought to accept its actions are not of such a station — and that is either due to nature or 
because they are occupied with other things. Yet they are not people who fail to under- 
stand generally-accepted or persuasive things. For that reason, both dialectic and 
rhetoric are of major value for verifying the opinions of religion for the citizens and for 
defending, supporting and firmly establishing those opinions in their souls, as well as for 
defending those opinions when someone appears who desires to deceive the followers of 
the religion by means of argument, lead them into error, and contend against the 
religion” (Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, 6). 
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parts, and the ranks of its parts.”’!* Such considerations lead to Section 
Sixteen of the Kitab al-Fadal, which considers opinions over which phi- 
losophers quarrel and especially those that are of “considerable utility” for 
the multitude. The most significant of these will surround the issue that is 
arguably the most important in the entire book, namely, the question of 
the eternity or creation of the world. 


113 Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 2. Compare this formulation with the respective (com- 
plete) titles of the Philosophy of Plato and Philosophy of Aristotle. 


4 Dialectic and the Method of Natural and 
Divine Science 


The belief in eternity the way Aristotle sees it ... destroys the Law in its 
principle, necessarily gives the lie to every miracle, and reduces to inanity all 
the hopes and threats that the Law has held out... 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 25 


Section Sixteen 


This chapter examines how the art of dialectic might be able to resolve the 
perplexities that surround Aristotle’s presentation of the natural world. 
Contemporary scholars have noticed the strange fact that Aristotle’s proce- 
dure in the Physics resembles not so much the strict progression of demon- 
strative proof as outlined in the Posterior Analytics but, instead, the dialectical 
method described in the Topics.’ This accords with Maimonides’ claim in the 
Guide of the Perplexed that Aristotle was aware of the fact that the level of 
argumentation in Physics and De Caelo is less than demonstrative. If it is 
indeed the case, as Maimonides stresses in the Guide, that the “true perplex- 
ity” concerns the incompatibility of Aristotelian physics and Ptolemaic 
astronomy, and if Aristotelian physics has been presented in dialectical 
form, then how might dialectic be used to resolve this most profound 
perplexity? 

Section Sixteen is the third Section of a three-Section group that stands 
at the heart of Part Four, which encompasses Sections Eleven through 
Nineteen. It is composed of seven paragraphs; the fourth paragraph is the 
longest and is where Alfarabi introduces the question, “is the world 
eternal or not?” The previous Section ended with the questions, “is it 
necessary to honor parents or not?” and, “is it necessary to worship Allah 
or not?” Section Fourteen referred to theoretical science, political science 
and happiness, and logic. Section Sixteen speaks only of divine science. 
Both Sections Fourteen and Fifteen mentioned nomos, and there is no 
! Important work has been done in recent years on the ancient commentary tradition from 

about the second through fifth centuries of the Common Era. Figures such as Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Simplicius, and Themistius seem to have shared the view that Aristotle's 
natural science proceeded along lines that were not strictly demonstrative. See, e.g., the 
articles collected in Sorabji, Aristotle Transformed as well as David Bolotin, An Approach to 


Aristotle’s Physics: With Particular Attention to the Role of His Manner of Writing (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1998). 
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such reference in Section Sixteen. “Allah,” who appears three times in 
Section Fifteen, is not to be found in Sixteen, nor is “happiness,” which 
was said to be the object of political science in Fourteen. This is not to 
suggest, however, that the concerns to which these names allude are 
forgotten in this last Section of the group but, on the contrary, Section 
Sixteen brings to light in a particularly radical way the problems to which 
the previous two Sections pointed. 

Alfarabi begins by stating that it is necessary to enumerate many of the 
opinions “over which philosophers differ and oppose one another" (99.1). It 
quickly becomes clear that the primary concern here is not intraphilosophic 
quarrels, but rather the standard that is to be used in order to determine how 
opinions that engender such quarrels are to be enumerated. That standard 
turns out to be whether the opinion in question is of real utility for the 
multitude. There are numerous opinions for which it is impossible to find 
generally accepted premises that establish or refute them, and these are 
established only by means of things that do not occur to the many and that 
are not useful for them. These are matters “about which the practitioners of 
mathematics differ . . . [since] the many do not have any opinion or thought" 
about the premises that are useful in such things (ibid.). Then, Alfarabi offers 
two examples: first, *does the moon have - in relation to the tri-cycle and 
hexacycle of the sun — a different orbit distinct from its divergent orbit in 
relation to its conjunction [with the sun] and its opposition, or not?? Second, 
*does the apogee of the sun move successively around the ecliptic or not?" 
Because “only the practitioners of mathematics" understand such things, we 
must *not set down any dialectical theses from such problems, but only make 
them scientific problems" (99.1). 

This recalls a passage in Section Four where Alfarabi considers the 
third use of dialectic. It was said there that two types of certain sciences 
exist. The objects of one are easy in themselves because the investigator 
without difficulty imagines them free from matter: these are the mathe- 
matical sciences. The subjects of the other kind, because their matter is 
not as quickly separated in the mind when comprehending them, lead 
people into opposing beliefs and they “contend with one another over the 
opinions and become perplexed because of it” (22). However, in the same 
paragraph where Alfarabi introduces natural, divine, and political science 
he also clarifies the condition of the mathematical sciences. He there 
claims that there are greater and lesser amounts of difficulty to be found 
within the mathematical sciences themselves, and that this has to do with 
the respective proximity and distance of that mathematical science to 
matter and consequently, natural science. His ordering is as follows: 
since arithmetic “is the farthest removed from natural science, there is 
nothing in it at all difficult, and as a result there is no disagreement about 
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it” (24); geometry is more difficult; then “the science of astronomy is 
much more difficult than geometry, and the disagreement in it is greater. 
Then [follows] the science of optics. Then after that [follows] the science 
of music and the science of mechanics” (ibid.). 

Even though Section Sixteen offers examples from a mathematical 
science that, according to the statement in Section Four, provokes some 
controversy due to its proximity to matter, now Alfarabi emphatically 
states that dialectical theses are not to be set down for such problems 
because the many have no opinion about them. What is the reason for 
this? It is because the decisive concern is not the proximity to or remote- 
ness from matter, but instead the “usefulness” of those opinions for the 
many. This is confirmed by the last paragraph of the Section, where 
Alfarabi offers examples of other questions besides mathematical ones 
that should not be of the greatest importance to the dialectician.? 

Although there exist concerns that are demonstrated in the sciences 
and (because they are established or refuted by means of generally 
accepted premises) are set down as dialectical theses, if they are close to 
*the primary and certain premises," then there is no need to exercise with 
them. This owes to the fact that the only reason why a person will not 
strike upon its demonstration is because of *the deficiency of his natural 
disposition and character, and his weakness in discovering his syllogism 
and properly grasping [this thing] ... or because another thing is con- 
nected to [this thing] which makes it difficult for him to distinguish it from 
another" (99.2). Alfarabi then offers an observation about the nature of 
humans: *For man does not attain from the outset the nature that is 
specific to him, and therefore the existence of its demonstration is diffi- 
cult? (ibid.). This recalls a remark of his towards the beginning of the 
Philosophy of Aristotle that is meant to point out the distinctiveness of 
humans vis-à-vis other natural beings: *For man is one of the beings not 
given their perfection at the outset. He is rather one ofthose given only the 
least oftheir perfections and, in addition, principles for laboring (either by 
nature or by will and choice) toward perfection."? Thus, the issue here is 
human perfection. 


N 


“As for the insignificant questions of little utility whose correctness may be easily dis- 
covered by a person — even if it is something over which the philosophers differ and even if 
they are problems - it is not necessary to busy oneself greatly over them. Such as our 
saying, ‘must a person clean his clothes or leave them soiled?’ or, ‘must a person eat what 
another has or not?’ and, ‘must a person extend his legs in the presence of people or not?’ 
These and similar questions are paltry, even if the Ancients differed over them. Yet despite 
that, they are also dialectical, except that in the investigation these others that are great 
must have precedence” (101). 

3 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 64.12—14. 
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Returning to the Kitab al-fadal, Alfarabi next admits, “the one who 
does not need anything of that in finding his syllogism, but rather dis- 
covers his demonstration without reflection or with little reflection, he 
does not need to train in it” (99.2). Having once again separated human- 
ity into those who are able to philosophize and those who are not, he then 
recalls the language of use five by admitting that, if “it is necessary to teach 
the many, it is possible to teach them these and their similitudes by means 
of demonstrations that are discovered in them, since these demonstra- 
tions are not difficult for them, since they are evident in themselves, and 
also fall under the group of generally accepted [premises]” (ibid.). As 
much as this resembles the earlier description of the fifth use of dialectic, 
the introduction of the word “similitudes” calls to mind poetical art. It 
may be that the subjects on which the reader begins to trespass require 
something more than the art of rhetoric. 

As one approaches the introduction of the question of eternity, Alfarabi 
chooses to interpret a sentence from Aristotle’s Topics that occurs in the 
same chapter* in which the problem of the createdness of the world is 
raised. That sentence is: *[w]e ought not to discuss subjects the demon- 
stration of which is too ready at hand or too remote; for the former raise 
no difficulty, while the latter involve difficulties which are outside the 
scope of dialectical training." Alfarabi interprets Aristotle by taking into 
account what the latter intended. Alfarabi’s Arabic rendering of the Greek 
text to which he had access is as follows: “it is also not necessary to doubt 
those about which the demonstration is very close, nor those about which 
there is a very remote demonstration. For there is no doubt in the former, 
and the latter is very remote from the [objects of] speculation of the 
training art” (99.3). Alfarabi’s interpretation of the latter case is three 
times as long as the former, which does not have a single example attached 
to it. For such things, “subjecting it to establishment and refutation is 
superfluous” because its demonstrations are discovered without reflec- 
tion or with very little reflection (ibid.). By saying “what is very remote,” 
Aristotle meant those things that are very far from generally accepted 
premises, such as the question concerning the orbit of the moon (the 
example of the sun is now forgotten). Alfarabi emphasizes that the 
important point intended by Aristotle is that, “[i]n general, everything 
that is able to be established or refuted by means of generally accepted 
premises, and are among those things that have some kind of usefulness in 
the three certain sciences, may be set down as dialectical problems" 
(99.3). In what follows, Alfarabi shows in his actions that the most useful 


^ Aristotle, Topics, 1.11. —? Ibid., 105a7-10. 
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problem that may be treated in the dialectical art concerns the eternity or 
creation of the world. 

Now Alfarabi practically ends his treatment of this matter by claiming 
that Galen, the great physician, believed that “these are the things about 
which one becomes perplexed” (100.2). This was due to his frustration 
over the fact that he was unable to find the solution to this most perplexing 
of problems because he attempted to discover its demonstration by means 
of the primary method. Galen did not realize that only opposing syllo- 
gisms (and therefore dialectic) are able to discover the demonstration.? 

'The confusion over method, and the perplexity to which it leads, is 
taken up by Alfarabi elsewhere in his corpus near the beginning of the 
Attainment of Happiness, where he calls attention to himself as responding 
to a crisis in his own day: 


The attainment of certain truth is aimed at in every problem. Yet frequently we do 
not attain certainty. Instead we may attain certainty about a part of what we seek, 
and belief and persuasion about the rest. We may arrive at an image of it or wander 
from it and believe that we have encountered it without having done so. Or we 
may become perplexed, as when the arguments for and against strike us as having 
equal force. The cause of this [confusion] is the variety of the methods we use in 
treating a problem; for a single method could not lead us to different convictions 
about problems. No, what leads us to different convictions about the many classes 
of problems must be various methods. Unaware of their varieties or of the specific 
differences between them, we believe we are using the same method for every 
problem. Thus, although for one problem we ought to use a method that leads to 
certainty and for another a method with which to arrive at a similitude or image or 
a method that leads to persuasion and belief, we think that the method is one and 
the same and that the method we use in the latter case is the same as the one we use 
in the former. Such is the situation in which we find ourselves, for the most part, 
and also the great majority of the speculators and investigators we see around us." 


Echoes of the efforts of Alfarabi’s Plato to combine the method of 
Socrates and the method of Thrasymachus at the end of his philosophiz- 
ing are evident here. When one compares these two statements to what 
Alfarabi says about “the position from which Aristotle started” and “the 
one he reached,” the whole of the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle appears 
to be concerned with this theme in some way. 


a 


“Therefore, when Galen the physician was not led to the method of demonstration for this 
problem especially, he believed that there was no demonstration for it, and that the 
demonstrations for it were equivalent, and that these are the things about which one 
becomes perplexed. Therefore, Aristotle set down such problems as those problems which 
are specific to dialectic, since there is controversy over them and, when taken in these 
ways, the controversies are incessant and uninterrupted” (100.2). 

7 Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 3.4-17. 
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If the testimonies of his greatest students in the Muslim, Jewish, and 
Christian traditions are to be believed, Alfarabi achieved no small amount 
of success in that effort. But how might it even have been possible? What 
could begin to explain the reason for such success in so ambitious an 
enterprise? Viewed within the context of the Kitab al-Fadal, Alfarabi's 
recovery of the true Socratic art of dialectic is at the heart of that explana- 
tion. It is this which also permits one to make sense of the true, as opposed 
to fraudulent or merely provisional, “harmonization” of Plato and Aristotle 
that so occupied Alfarabi’s predecessors as well as Alfarabi himself. 
Alfarabi was a student of Aristotle, who was a student of Plato, who was 
a student of Socrates. It is therefore necessary to revise the generally 
accepted view among scholars and historians of Islamic philosophy accord- 
ing to which Aristotelian elements within certain philosophic communities 
are pitted against Platonic or Neo-Platonic influences that may have pre- 
vailed despite efforts to combat them. Such constructs are overly simplistic 
and ultimately unhelpful for obtaining an adequate view of the historical 
situation. Alfarabi understood the tradition under which he labored as the 
tradition of philosophy: he did not understand himself thereby as 
a Platonist or an Aristotelian but rather as a philosopher simply. On those 
rare occasions when he endeavors to speak about his own activity, he is 
absolutely clear that his only concern is philosophy, and that the under- 
standing of philosophy that he is attempting to bring back to life has been 
clarified by Plato and by Aristotle.? 

However, given that perplexity is the result of the confusion over 
methods when treating a given problem, what is the content of the 
perplexity? Or, to put it another way, which questions are especially 
perplexing? The reader of the Jadal already saw, in Section Sixteen, that 
when Galen the physician was unable to demonstrate the eternity or 
createdness of the world through non-dialectical methods, he was led to 
great frustrations and the exclamation that “these are the things about 
which one becomes perplexed” (100.2). The end of Section Ten is an 
especially appropriate companion to this, since it is the only other place in 


5 As he phrases it at the end of the Attainment of Happiness: “The philosophy that answers to 
this description was handed down to us by the Greeks and from Plato and Aristotle only. 
Both have given us an account of philosophy, but not without giving us also an account of 
the ways to it and of the ways to re-establish it when it becomes confused or extinct" 
(Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 47.3—6). In the Harmonization, Plato and Aristotle are 
said to be “the fountainheads of philosophy, the originators of its beginnings and funda- 
mentals, the fulfillers of its ends and branches. We depend upon them for what is minor 
and what is major with respect to it; we turn to them for what is slight and what is 
important with respect to it. Whatever they produce in any of its disciplines is the 
dependable fundamental, free from blemish and turbidity. Tongues have proclaimed 
this, and intellects have testified to it — if not all, then most of those possessing pure hearts 
and lucid minds" (Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 2). 
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the Jadal where the content of perplexity is adequately treated. That 
Section concerns itself with the causes of the emergence of the composite 
arts, and when one turns to the end of this discussion, one notices that the 
language recalls both passages from the Attainment of Happiness on 
method (quoted above), as well as Galen's quandary in Section Sixteen. 
Significantly, Alfarabi refers to two Aristotelian texts, On the Heavens and 
the World and Meteorology,’ and claims that in these books Aristotle 
mentions that the Pythagoreans “placed more trust in those opinions 
they took from their ancestors" (69) than what they perceived with their 
own senses. The “logical methods that they used in their methods, their 
investigations, [and] their teaching" (ibid.) resembled the arts of dialectic 
and rhetoric, and, because they found that these methods were not able to 
verify their opinions or defend them against contradictors even though 
they did not recognize methods other than these, 


many of them doubt their methods. For if they do not notice other [methods] than 
those which, according to them, are the sole methods to the truth, and if they find 
that they sometimes lead them to error, then it happens that many of them 
become perplexed and occurs to many of them to follow the opinion of 
Protagoras.!? Whenever one of them — whose natural disposition is most excel- 
lent, who is most clever by nature, and in whose soul these methods are firmly 
established through the habitual practice of them while not noticing other [meth- 
ods] - devotes himself to examination and study by using these methods, then his 
perplexity increases, as does his proximity to the opinion of Protagoras. (ibid.)!! 


Now it would be helpful to know what this *opinion of Protagoras" 
(mentioned twice) is.'^ These are the only references to him in the 
Jadal, though Alfarabi is much more forthcoming in the Philosophy of 
Plato as regards the singular importance of Protagoras and his peculiar 
brand of relativism: 


When he [sc. Plato] had recognized the knowledge and the way of life that make 
man happy and perfect, he first began to investigate the knowledge: if man should 
aspire to a knowledge of the beings that has this character, can he attain it? Or is it 
the case — as Protagoras (the carrier of bricks) asserts — that man cannot attain 
such knowledge of the beings, that this is not the knowledge that is possible and 
that man is naturally capable of attaining, that the knowledge he attains about the 
beings is rather the opinion of each of those who speculate about things and the 


? Section Ten is the culmination of Part Three, and these are the only two books referred to 
in the Part. 

1? See Alfarabi, The Philosophy of Plato, par. 5. 

11 At the end of the Section, Alfarabi indicates that the Stoics opined that “dialectic is 
philosophy, and that there is no difference between the art of dialectic and the art of 
philosophy" (70). He does not correct or openly criticize this opinion. 

1? As Protagoras is introduced, so too does Alfarabi stress the importance of the former's 
opinion. 
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conviction each happens to hold, and that the knowledge natural to man is relative 
to the conviction formed by each individual and is not this other knowledge that 
one may aspire to but will not reach? After investigating Protagoras's argument, 
Plato explained that, contrary to what Protagoras asserts, this knowledge, whose 
character was explained in the Theaetetus, can be attained and does exist, and that 
this is the knowledge that belongs to human perfection, not the one asserted by 
Protagoras. This is to be found in his book known as the Protagoras.'* 


The first thing that Plato did, then, after he discovered which knowledge 
and way of life make humans happy and perfect was to determine whether 
such a knowledge of the beings was attainable by confronting Protagoras’ 
assertion that only individual opinion and conviction are possible. The 
core of Plato's refutation was that this knowledge, which exists and is 
attainable, “is the knowledge that belongs to human perfection, not the 
one asserted by Protagoras."!* 

It is possible to relate this with Protagoras’ appearance in the Kitab al- 
Jadal in the following way: Protagorean relativism is inevitable when 
those who seek to resolve questions concerning the heavens and the 
world do not employ a dialectical method that is the sole way out of 
these perplexities. This means that the perplexities surrounding the eter- 
nity or createdness of the world cannot be resolved without attending the 
more mundane perplexities that engulf human life and thought more 
generally. An adequate resolution of human problems not only explains 
human desire to know these things in the first place, but is the only way to 
resolve these other, ostensibly more sublime, concerns.'? The place of the 
art of dialectic at the beginning and at the end of philosophy mirrors the 
place of humans as the beginning and the end of philosophy's concerns. 


1? Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 4.11—5.8. 

14 Thid., 5.7-8. In his Political Regime, Alfarabi categorizes relativists as one group of 
“Weeds” in the virtuous city. His rather lengthy discussion of them and the manner in 
which the ruler is to handle their kind help to flesh out Alfarabi's understanding of 
relativism more generally (see Medieval Political Philosophy: A Sourcebook (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1989), 54—56). 

As Alfarabi phrases it in his Philosophy of Aristotle, 68.8—9, 19—69.6: “He [sc. Aristotle] 
explained that the proper human activity becomes known only after one knows the 
purpose for which man is given a place in the world as a part thereof and as that by 
which the totality of the world is perfected . . .'Thus if man is a part ofthe world, and if we wish 
to understand his purpose and activity and use and place, first we have to know the 
purpose of the whole world so that we may see clearly what the purpose of man is, and also 
that man has to be a part of the world because his purpose is necessary for realizing the ultimate 
purpose of the whole world. Therefore if we wish to know the thing for which we ought to 
labor, we have to know the purpose of man and the human perfection for which we ought 
tolabor. This is why we are forced to know the purpose ofthe totality ofthe world; and we 
cannot know this without knowing all the parts of the world and their principles . .." (my 
emphasis). 


1 


o 
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The reader already learned from the Fadal that the perplexity encoun- 
tered when investigating is especially poignant when it concerns questions 
regarding creation. According to the third use of dialectic, it is this art 
above all other logical arts that is particularly competent to reveal such 
perplexities. People become perplexed when their opinions over certain 
things contradict each other and, 


because the art of demonstration only dispels the doubt by supplying the ways 
because of which contrary predicates are connected to the same thing, so that the 
contrariety disappears from that which is believed to be contrary, and [because] 
the demonstrative art is not able to supply the ways in which contradictions in 
arguments disappear before we are aware of them, the art of dialectic that supplies 
the contradictions must necessarily precede the art of demonstration that supplies 
ways which put an end to doubt and perplexity. (25) 


Aristotle, in that portion of the Topics where he introduces the subject of 
dialectical problems, is even more explicit: 


Problems also occur where reasonings are in conflict (for they involve a doubt 
whether something is so or not, because there are strong arguments on both 
sides), and also where, because the questions are so vast, we have no argument 
to offer, thinking it difficult to assign a reason, for example, whether the universe is 
eternal or not; for one might inquire into such questions also.!? 


Those that are the least bit sensitive to the gravity of this question must be 
startled to read that its resolution is assigned to the art of dialectic and not 
to demonstration.! What can this mean? Before returning to the heart of 


16 Aristotle, Topics, 104b13-18. 
17 Alfarabi speaks of Aristotle’s remarks in the Topics concerning the creation of the world 
towards the end of the Harmonization: 


I say: what leads these people to such a base and reprehensible presumption about 
Aristotle is his saying in the Topics that with one and the same proposition it is possible 
to formulate a syllogism based on widely-held premises for each of its two extremes, for 
example, whether that world is eternal or not eternal. It has escaped those who disagree 
that, first, what is set forth as an example does not stand as a belief and, also, that 
Aristotle's purpose in the Topics is not to explain about the world; instead, his purpose 
is to explain about syllogisms composed of widely-held premises. He had found the 
people of his time disputing the question of whether the world is eternal or generated, just 
as they used to dispute about whether pleasure is good or bad, and supporting each of the 
two extremes of each question by syllogisms based on widely-held premises. (Alfarabi, 
Harmonization, par. 54) 

See also Fauzi Mitri Najjar and Dominique Mallet, eds., LHarmonie Entre Les Opinions 
de Platon et d'Aristote (Damascus: Institut Français De Damas, 1999), 126-129. For 
recent context, see Damien Janos, “Al-Farabi, Creation Ex Nihilo, and the 
Cosmological Doctrine of K. Al-fam’ and fawabat,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 129, no. 1 (March 2009): 1-17; also, Guillaume De Vaulx d'Arcy, “La Nagla, 
Etude du Concept de Transfert dans L'Oiuvre d’Al-Farabi,” Arabic Sciences and 
Philosophy 20, no. 1 (March 2010): 125-176. For valuable discussions related to this 
theme, see Miriam Galston, *Al-Farabi et La Logique Aristotélicienne Dans La 
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Alfarabi’s treatment of creation in Section Sixteen of the Jadal, one needs 
to step outside the realm of Aristotle's and Alfarabi's respective works for 
a moment to sketch briefly what is at stake in this or any truly philosophic 
investigation of the question. 

Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), arguably the greatest student of 
Alfarabi’s thought, wrote a book on perplexities and called it the Guide 
of the Perplexed. The book itself is a world, an ordered whole that is 
wonderful and strange. Some passages are unusually relevant to the 
subject matter at hand and must be compared with Alfarabi’s remarks 
about those same things in the Kitab al-fadal. In the fifteenth chapter of 
the second part of the Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides takes up the 
question concerning the eternity of the world in the context of educating 
the reader as to the kinds of proofs that Aristotle offered in his books 
about the heavens. Maimonides begins: 


My purpose in this chapter is to make clear that Aristotle possesses no demonstra- 
tion for the world being eternal, as he understands this. Moreover he is not 
mistaken with regard to this. I mean to say that he himself knows that he possesses 
no demonstration with regard to this point, and that the arguments and the proofs 
that he sets forth are merely such as occur to the mind and to which the soul 
inclines.!? 


He indicates that he was led to consider this because the latter-day 
followers of Aristotle believe that Aristotle demonstrated the eternity of 
the world, and since *most of the people who believe themselves to 
philosophize" regard Aristotle as an authority on this point who presented 
an indubitable demonstration of his position, they *regard it as disgrace- 
ful to disagree with him or to suppose that some concealed point or some 
false imagining in one of the issues has remained hidden from him." 
Maimonides then refers to a passage in the Physics — to the effect that all 
preceding physicists, except Plato,?? believe that motion is not subject to 


> 


Philosophie Islamique,” in Aristote Aujourd'hui, ed. M. A. Sinaceur (Paris: Unesco, 
1988), 192-217; also, Galston, *Al-Farabi on Aristotle's Theory of Demonstration," 
in Islamic Philosophy and Mysticism, ed. Parviz Morewedge (Delmar: Caravan Books, 
1981) 23-34; also, Chaim Meir Neria, *Al-Farabi's Lost Commentary on the Ethics: 
New Textual Evidence,” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 23, no. 1 (March 2013): 69-99. 
See Joel Kraemer and Josef Stern, *Shlomo Pines on the Translation of Maimonides' 
Guide of the Perplexed,” Journal of Jewish Thought & Philosophy 8, no. 1 (February 
1999): 13-24. 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

The view according to which Plato is to be classed among physicists or natural scientists is 
not widely accepted today. Maimonides’ understanding, however, is perfectly consistent 
with Alfarabi’s — at least as it is advanced in the Philosophy of Plato: “he [sc. Plato] 
investigated what this knowledge is and its distinguishing mark, until he found what it is, 
its distinguishing mark, its character, and that it is knowledge (or: ‘the science’) of the 
substance of each of the beings (al-‘ ilm bi-jawhar mawyjiid min al-mawjiidat)” [Philosophy of 
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generation and passing-away — in order to assert a general conclusion 
about Aristotle’s methodology: 


Now it is certain that if there had been cogent demonstrations with regard to this 
question, Aristotle would not have needed to buttress his opinion by means of the 
fact that the physicists who preceded him had the same belief as he. Nor would he 
have needed to make all the assertions he makes in that passage concerning the 
vilification of those who disagree with him and the worthlessness of their opinion. 
For when something has been demonstrated, the correctness of the matter is not 
increased and certainty regarding it is not strengthened by the consensus of all 
men of knowledge with regard to it. Nor could its correctness be diminished and 
certainty regarding it be weakened even if all the people on earth disagreed with 
it.^ (ibid.) 


A passage from On the Heavens” to the effect that the heavens are not 
subject to generation and passing-away is then cited so that Maimonides 
can ask, “O community of people who are engaged in speculation,” can 
“any blame” be attached to “that man [sc. Aristotle]"?? since no one, and 
especially Aristotle, should think that demonstrations are weakened when 
they are not preceded by opposing arguments? After all, Aristotle admits 
in the passage found in On the Heavens that his doctrine about the eternity 
of the world is only his opinion.?* 

Still, many of those who philosophize insist that Aristotle provided 
demonstrations with regard to these matters, that is, opinions concerning 
the eternity of the world and the cause of the difference of the motions of 


Plato, trans. Muhsin Mahdi (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2001), 4.0-3]; for an 
updated view on this, see Ali Atlaf Mian, *Muslim Political Philosophy and the Affective 
Turn: Farabi on Language, Affect, and Reason," Journal of Shi a Islamic Studies 4, no. 1 
(Winter 2011): 47-71. See again: Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 2: “Now the definition of 
philosophy and what it consists in are that it is knowledge of existing things [or: ‘the science 
of the beings’ (al-‘ ilm bi-I-maxwjüdar)] insofar as they are existent. These two sages [sc. Plato 
and Aristotle] are the fountainheads of philosophy, the originators of its beginnings and 
fundamentals, the fulfillers of its ends and branches." Also Alfarabi, Risala fi Mà Yanbaghi 
an Yuqaddam qabl Ta‘allum al-Falsafa, in al-Mantiqiyyat li-l-Farabi, 1-10; and Friedrich 
Dieterici, Alfarabi’s philosophische Abhandlungen (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1892), 82-91. 
According to Maimonides at Guide, II 40 and III 27-28, one way to distinguish a divine 
from a merely human law is to recognize that the former will concern itself with the 
promotion of such comprehensive knowledge for those who are capable of attaining it. 
Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

Aristotle, On the Heavens, 279b4ff. See also ibid., 268b11—1.4.271a33, 300a20-302a9. 
Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

It is difficult to imagine that Aristotle could have “been ignorant of the difference between 
mere arguments and demonstrations, as well as between opinions, which when thought 
about may be accepted to a greater or lesser extent, and things of demonstration. 
Furthermore, does one need in demonstration that rhetorical statement, which he has made 
by way of introduction, that one should be equitable toward the adversary in order to 
strengthen one’s opinion? No; rather his whole purpose is to make it clear that his opinion 
is more correct than the opinions of those who disagree with him ...” (ibid., my 
emphasis). 
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the spheres and the ordered arrangement of the intelligibles.” “But 
passions get the better of all sects, even the philosophers.”*° As striking 
as these statements at Guide II 15 are, the remarks that conclude the 
chapter are even more remarkable, since the one philosopher mentioned 
by name in connection with the erroneous interpretation of Aristotle is 
none other than Alfarabi himself. That is, despite the fact that in this and 
other texts Maimonides considers Alfarabi to be second only to Aristotle 
among philosophers,? he sees fit here in this important context to level 
what appear to be remarkably critical public comments against him: 


And Aristotle never at any time had the fantasy that what he said in this connec- 
tion constituted a demonstration. On the contrary, he thought, as he says, that the 
gates of the ways to inferential reasoning on these matters are closed before us and 
that we have at our disposition no principle pertaining to them from which to start 
to draw inferences. You know the text of his words, which reads as follows: As for 
the matters concerning which we have no argument or that are too great in our 
opinion, it is difficult for us to say: Why is this so? For instance, when we say: Is the 
world eternal or not? This is literally what he says. However, you know Abü Nasr 
[al-Farabr's] interpretation of this example, what he made clear with regard to it, 
as well as the fact that he considered disgraceful the notion that Aristotle could 
have doubted of the eternity ofthe world. He had an extreme contempt for Galen 
because of the latter's saying that this was an obscure question with regard to 
which no demonstration is known. As Abü Nasr holds, it is clear and manifest, 
being proved by demonstration, that the heavens are eternal whereas that which is 
within them is subject to generation and passing-away.?? 


25 Cf. the remark by the Rabbi in Judah Halevi's (d. 1140) Kitab al-Radd wa al-Dalil fi al- 
Din al-Dhalil (The Book of Refutation and Proof in Defense of the Despised Religion), more 
commonly known as Kuzari: “He [sc. Aristotle] meditated on the beginning and end of 
the world, but found as much difficulty in the theory of a beginning as in that of eternity” 
(in Judah Halevi, The Kuzari: In Defense of the Despised Faith [New York: Feldheim 
Publishers, 1964], 268-274). 

26 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

27 «Do not busy yourself with books on the art of logic except for what was composed by the 

wise man Abū Nasr al-Farabi. For, in general, everything that he composed — and 

particularly his book on the Principles of Beings (Political Regime) — is all finer than fine 
flour. His arguments enable one to understand and comprehend, for he was very great in 
wisdom” (letter from Maimonides to Ibn Tibbon). See Shailat Itzhak, “Letter to Samuel 

Ibn Tibbon,” in Iggerot Ha-Rambam, ed. David Sevi Banet (Ma’aleh Adumim: Shailat 

Publishing, 1995); Alexander Marx, “Texts by and about Maimonides,” The Fewish 

Quarterly Review 25 (1935): 371-428; Steven Harvey, “Did Maimonides’ Letter to 

Samuel Ibn Tibbon Determine Which Philosophers Would Be Studied By Later Jewish 

Thinkers?,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 83 (1992): 51-70. 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. For a biographical overview, see John 

Spangler Kieffer, Galen’s Institutio Logica (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964). On 

Galen’s place in the work of Alfarabi and Islamic philosophy more generally, see 

Friedrich W. Zimmerman, “Al-Farabi Und Die Philosophische Kritik an Galen von 

Alexander Zu Averroes,” in Akten Des VII. Kongresses Für  Arabistik Und 

Islamwissenschaft, 98, ed. Albert Dietrich (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1976), 401—414. For the Arabic text of Galen's commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, see 
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This is the only reference to the Topics in the whole of the Guide of the 
Perplexed. In Shlomo Pines’ notes to his superlative translation?” of 
this passage, he mentions both that Maimonides’ quotation from 
Topics 104 is by and large accurate, and also that “the passage of al- 
Farabi to which reference is made has not yet been identified."?? This 
is in the context of Maimonides’ treatment of the question of creation 
in the Guide;?! Pines’ translation was published in 1963. Only two 
years later, in 1965, French orientalist Georges Vajda (d. 1981) 
ostensibly solved this mystery when he located the passage within 
the Farabian corpus and published a short article in the Journal 
Asiatique wherein he identified the heretofore forgotten text as possibly 
coming from the Kitab al-Fadal.*” Vajda briefly compared Alfarabi’s 
words (from the only manuscript source at his disposal, namely, 
Bratislava TE 41, fol. 232-233) with those used by Maimonides to 
characterize Alfarabi's views, and his curt seven-page treatment of the 
subject matter belied both his interest in the discovery as well as its 


Galen, Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis, ed. Paul Kraus and Richard Walzer (London: 
Warburg Institute, 1951). Galen also composed a summary - widely available in the 
medieval Arabic-speaking world — of Plato's Republic, a portion of which (translated by 
Dimitri Gutas) bears on our subject: 


The masses (jumhür al-nàs) are unable to understand the sequence of demonstrative 

argumentation and are therefore in need of symbols (rumüz) whereby they can be aided 

[such as those that concern rewards and punishments in the afterlife]. We see today, for 

example, that the people who are called Christians have taken their faith merely from 

symbols and the miraculous, and yet they may be thought to behave like true philoso- 
phers: their lack of fear of death, namely, and of what they will encounter after it is 
something which we may witness every day. The same also applies to their abstinence 
from sexual intercourse: for some of them, not only men but also women, actually spend 
their entire lives refraining from sexual intercourse, while others have reached such 

a point of self-control in regulating their food and drink and in their intense desire for 

rectitude that they have in fact become not inferior to those who are truly philosophers. 

(Dimitri Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition [Leiden: Brill, 1988], 299—300.) 

See Kraemer and Stern, “Shlomo Pines on the Translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the 

Perplexed”; Ahmad Hasnawi, “Reflexions Sur La Terminologie Logique de Maimonide 

et Son Contexte Farabien: Le Guide Des Perplexes et La Traite de Logique," in 

Maimonide: Philosophe et Savant, ed. Tony Levy and Roshdi Rashed (Leuven: Peeters, 

2004), 39—78; Steven Harvey, “Maimonides’ Letter to Samuel Ibn Tibbon.” 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, 292, note 13. 

31 See Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

32 Georges Vajda, “A propos d'une citation non identifiée d’al-Farabi dans le ‘Guide Des 
Egarés,” in Etudes de Théologie et de Philosophie Arabo-Islamiques A L'époque Classique 
(London: Variorum Reprints, 1986). For a more recent reference to the passage and 
controversy thereon, see Charles H. Manekin, “Logic in Medieval Jewish Culture,” in 
Science in Medieval Jewish Cultures, ed. Gad Freudenthal (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011), 115-116. For context, see Josef Stern, The Matter and Form of 
Maimonides’ Guide (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2013). 
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inherent significance.?? Vajda modestly saw his own effort as merely prepara- 
tory. Although it took a few hundred years for the reference to Alfarabi in 
Maimonides' most important philosophic work to be identified properly, it 
took considerably less time for the hard labor to which Vajda hopefully 
alluded at the end of his piece to bear fruit. Nevertheless, the fact that, until 
Dominique Mallet's Arabic edition of 1992, scholars possessed no reliable 
edition of this text that was composed sometime in the tenth century and 
singled out for special attention by Maimonides in the middle ofa key passage 
in the Guide of the Perplexed, is reason enough to attract our attention. Much 
more significant, however, is facing up to the challenge of understanding what 
it is that both Alfarabi and Maimonides are saying. 

The most obvious thing to compare is whether Alfarabi not only said what 
Maimonides claims he said but, if he did, whether he states it in the manner 
Maimonides portrays it. For the Alfarabi that is caricatured here is somewhat 
of a dogmatic thinker, who has extreme contempt for those opinions he 
regards as disgraceful. The most charitable thing to say in this context is 
that it at least mimics Maimonides’ description of Aristotle's reaction to some 
opposing views with which the latter was confronted. There is, according to 
Maimonides, a passage in Aristotle’s Physics in which the reader witnesses 
“the vilification of those who disagree with him [sc. Aristotle] and the 
worthlessness of their opinion.”** In order to help make sense of the reason 
why this question concerning creation would inspire such a vicious and 
frankly unphilosophic reaction by both Aristotle and Alfarabi, who were 
regarded by contemporaries of the highest competency as their superiors,” 
it behooves one to look at the immediate context. At the very end of the 
chapter in question, Maimonides notes: 


55 The words that conclude his study merit repeating: “La réplique d'al-Farabi, telle que la 
résume Maimonide, était fort dédaigneuse ...; dans notre texte, Le Second Maitre, sans 
se départir de sa sérénité, se contente de mettre en lumiére le vice de raisonnement qui lui 
semble motiver l'attitude réservée de Galien. Enfin, s'il est exact qu'al-Farabi professait 
l'éternité du monde, ce n'est pas dans notre texte qu'il s'explique sur ce point; aussi n'y 
a-t-il pas trace ici de ce que la fin du passage maimonidien rapporte en son nom ... 
Certes, dans une discussion d'un charactére assez général, Maimonide n'avait pas plus à 
citer littéralement al-Farabi que celui-ci n'était tenu, en paraphrasant les Topiques, de 
reproduire mot pour mot un texte précis de Galien. Les differences restent cependant 
trop considérables pour que notre impéritie ne nous interdise pas d'aller plus loin. La 
présente note atteindrait son but si elle incitait de plus experts à se prononcer" (Vajda, “A 
propos d'une citation," 46—47). 

34 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

35 See the remark of Avicenna, quoted in Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition. 

64: “... [I] am occupied with men like Alexander [of Aphrodisias], Themistius, John 
Philoponus, and their likes. As for Aba Nasr al-Farabi, he ought to be very highly thought 
of, and not to be weighed in the same scale with the rest (lit.: ‘not to be made to run in the 
same course with the others’): he is all but the most excellent of our predecessors.” See 
also Shlomo Pines, “La ‘philosophie Orientale’ d’Avicenne et Sa Polémique Contre Les 
Baghdadiens,” Archives D’histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire Du Moyen Age 19 (1952): 5-37. 
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We have advanced the things we have only because we know that the majority of 
those who consider themselves as perspicacious, even though they have no under- 
standing of anything in the sciences, decide simply that the world is eternal 
through the acceptance of the authority of men celebrated for their science who 
affirm its eternity, whereas they reject the discourse of all the prophets, because 
their discourse does not use the method of scientific instruction, but that of 
imparting reports coming from God. Only a few favored by the intellect have 
been guided aright through this second method. As for what we desire in regard to 
the subject of the creation of the world according to the opinion of our Law, I will 
speak of it in chapters that will follow.*° 


Ten chapters later Maimonides forcefully reveals the nature of the 
problem: 


The belief in eternity the way Aristotle sees it — that is, the belief according to 
which the world exists in virtue of necessity, that no nature changes at all, and that 
the customary course of events cannot be modified with regard to anything — 
destroys the Law in its principle, necessarily gives the lie to every miracle, and 
reduces to inanity all the hopes and threats that the Law has held out.?” 


That is, the question involves nothing less than the fundamental grounds 
of the difference between the philosophic and moral approaches to the 
world, as well as the means by which one group is able to demonstrate its 
superiority to the other. This concern is not of secondary interest to 
science but is rather central to it or is even its core. The scientist is not 
content to leave matters on the basis of faith or nonrational impulses of 
the will, but must necessarily be able to confront the adherents of such 
views in a manner that is intelligible and even demanded by those adher- 
ents. As Alexander of Aphrodisias says in his own commentary on the 
Topics: “To philosophize is both to inquire into the very question whether 
one should philosophize or not, as he [sc. Aristotle] himself said in the 
Protrepticus, and also to pursue philosophic contemplation."?? This pro- 
cess belongs peculiarly, or most appropriately, to dialectic. And this is 
because the philosopher as dialectician begins where everyone begins, 
namely, with opinions that are initially unquestioned because they seem 


56 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, I 15. 

37 Ibid., II 25. See also ibid., II Introduction and 19, 26, 27. Isaac Abravanel (d. 1509) 
asserts the following in his Mif alot Elohim: *He who believes in its [sc. the world's] 
eternality refutes the Torah completely" (citation in Steven Harvey, Falaquera's Epistle of 
the Debate: An Introduction to Jewish Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1988), 111; see also ibid. for Joseph Albo's [d. 1444] remarks in the Book of Roots: 
“Creation ex nihilo is a dogma which every one who professes a divine law is obliged to 
believe. ... If one believes in the eternity of the world after the manner of Aristotle ... he 
must deny all the miracles of the Torah.” 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis Topicorum libros octo 
commentaria, ed. Maximilianus Wallies (Berolini: Typis et Impensis G. Reimeri, 1891), 
149.11-15. 
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to make the world in which we all live intelligible. The opposition that 
inevitably arises when one community's authoritative views are cast up 
against another's is the special province of dialectic and only it offers the 
promise of a resolution that remains within the horizon of the disputants 
themselves. ?? 

But the concern for opinions? is not merely a provisional or pragmatic 
concern. It is the case, rather, that in the clarification of what is hazily 
grasped at in all opinions, humans are offered the greatest possible 
opportunity for knowledge that individuals are capable of attaining.*! 
Otherwise put, the ascent from opinion to knowledge is necessitated by 
the opinions themselves because there is truth to be found in opinion as 
such. The fact that the authoritative opinions are oftentimes sanctified by 
a Divine Law that claims to bear the stamp ofa god or gods reveals at once 
both the importance of Law for the philosopher and nonphilosopher 
alike, as well as the risk that attends the dialectical enterprise. ^? 

According to the Law of monotheism, “in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” The moral perspective resides in the notion 


3° See Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s Topics 1, trans. Johannes M. Van Ophuijsen 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2001), 29, 23-30.2: *What he [sc. Aristotle] adds is to 
say that dialectic is useful also with a view to the principles in each science: for no science 
can argue about its proper principles, because if one would speak scientifically about 
these and prove them, he has to prove them from first things — this is the nature of 
scientific and demonstrative proof - but one does not have any such first thing prior to the 
principles. So these principles of sciences which need to be provided with some founda- 
tion must, because they cannot be proved through what is true and primary, be proved 
and justified through what is approved — and syllogizing through this is a distinctive 
property of dialectic." 

It must be emphasized that we are speaking here of opinion (ra'y [Arabic], doxa [Greek]), 
and not belief, supposition, and various analogues. For the significance of terminological 
precision in this case, see, e.g., Charles E. Butterworth, “Opinion, Point de Vue, 
Croyance et Supposition,” in Perspectives Arabes et Médiévales Sur La Tradition 
Scientifique et Philosophie, ed. Ahmad Hasnaoui, Abdelali Elamrani-Jamal, and 
Maroun Aouad (Paris/Leuven: Institut du Monde Arab/Peeters, 1997), 453-464. 
According to Alfarabi, Aristotle's teaching method presumed an ascent from generally 
accepted opinions as they are manifested in common speech and characteristic of the 
political order in which one happens to live; see, e.g., Majid Fakhry, ed. Kitab al- Burhan 
(Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 1987), 85-86: *... lākin innama qasada ta lim al-ashyà' allati 
akhadha al-mashhirat ' indahum fi tafahhumihà aw 1qà  al-tagdiq bihà, wa-lam yadhab 
‘alayhi anna kathiran minha sa-yatabaddala bi-tabaddul al-siyasat.? Thus dialectic occu- 
pies a special place at the beginning of Aristotle's philosophizing, whose beginning is 
emphasized by Alfarabi in the full title of the Philosophy of Aristotle (see xix, above). See 
also Muhsin Mahdi, “Alfarabi on Aristotle's Starting Point,” in Philosophies of Being and 
Mind: Ancient and Medieval, ed. James T. H. Martin (Delmar: Caravan Books, 1992), 
221-233. 

Cf. Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 2.0—16.19, and especially 12.14—16.19. 
According to Socrates in Plato's Republic, dialectic is dangerous, and this has something 
to do with the fact that the “practice of dialectic” fills its students with “lawlessness” 
(537e): the young dialectician “will seem to have become an outlaw from having been 
a law-abiding man” (539a). 
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that the world was created in time by a supremely divine being who could 
have acted differently.** It is wrong to say that philosophy is hostile to 
such a view. It is both truer and more sober to say that philosophy 
questions this opinion, and that the act of questioning distinguishes, 
and has always been used to distinguish, these two rival groups that are 
found in any healthy community.** The debate on the applicability of 


43 II Maccabees VII, 28: “I beseech thee, my son, look upon the heaven and the earth, and all 
that is therein, and consider that God made them of things that were not; and so was 
mankind made likewise.” For the political consequences of this view, see e.g. 
Patricia Crone, God’s Rule — Government and Islam: Six Centuries of Medieval Islamic 
Political Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 2005); Walter Ullman, 
Principles of Government and Politics in the Middle Ages (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1961); Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957). On the superiority of the Mosaic Law vis-à-vis competing 
attempts to establish an all-encompassing legal (religious) code for the benefit of man- 
kind, see Josephus, Against Apion, or On the Antiquity of the Jews, trans. H. St. J. Thackeray 
(Cambridge and London, 1926), 151-190; e.g., 170-171: “The cause of his [sc. 
Moses’s] success was that the very nature of his legislation made it [always] far more 
useful than any other; for he did not make religion a department of virtue, but the various 
virtues ... departments of religion. Religion governs all our actions and occupations and 
speech; none of these things did our lawgiver leave unexamined or indeterminate.” 
Within the Christian context, see Roger Bacon (d. 1294): “They [sc. the unbelieving 
philosophers] write also innumerable statements in regard to the dignity of morals, the 
glory of laws, and concerning a legislator who must receive the law from God by revela- 
tion, who is to be a mediator of God and men and a vicar of God on earth, the Lord of the 
earthly world. When it shall be proved that he has received the law from God, he must be 
believed in all things to the exclusion of all doubt and hesitation; who must direct the 
whole race in the worship of God and in the laws of justice and peace, and in the practice 
of virtues because of the reverence of God and because of future felicity” (in 
Roger Bacon, The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, trans. Robert Belle Burke [Philadelphia: 
Thoemmes Press reprint, 2000], 67). 

Cf. Aristotle, On the Heavens, 1.9.278b9—-21; and1 Timothy 6:20: “Oh Timothy, keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science vainly so called"; also Acts of the Apostles 17:21: “The Athenians and the strangers 
in their midst had no time for anything but to tell or hear some new thing.” See also 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1.80—83 (“Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forte rearis inpia te 
rationis inire elementa viamque indugredi sceleris.") with V.156-164. L. G. Westerink 
cites the following from the Alexandrian commentator Olympiodorus: *So do not be 
confused by mere words, when you hear of Kronian and Zeusian powers, and so on, but 
think of the reality for which they stand, think that we try to express something else by 
these words" (in Sorabji, Aristotle Transformed, 332). See also L. G. Westerink, 
Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy, 2nd ed., Platonic Texts and Translations 
5 (Dilton Marsh: Prometheus Truth, 2011), xvi-xx. Also Alfarabi, Kitab al-Hurüf, pars. 
147—153 or 153-157). See also Nietzsche, The Antichrist, sec. 32. That this distinction 
was still alive at the founding of modern philosophy is evinced in Machiavelli's Discourses 
on Livy. Although the manner in which Machiavelli broaches the subject demonstrates 
that he was fully aware of the significance of the controversy, the reader of the Discourses is 
permitted to doubt whether Machiavelli thought that a demonstrable defense of the 
position of science was available to him: “To those philosophers who would have it that 
the world is eternal, I believe that one could reply that if so much antiquity were true it 
would be reasonable that there be memory of more than five thousand years — if it were 
not seen how the memories of times are eliminated by diverse causes, of which part come 
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science to these issues is precisely the concern of pre-modern philosophy 
or science and especially that form of it that Alfarabi recalls. Therefore, 
the question of the eternity or createdness of the world, and the role ofthe 
dialectical art in its resolution, concerns nothing less than the ability of 
science to defend itself scientifically.? 

If Maimonides is correct to assert that Aristotle's proofs concerning 
creation, motion and other physical phenomena are dialectical, not 
demonstrable, and that Aristotle was aware of this, why would Aristotle 
suggest the contrary in other passages and books? The answer is that 
Maimonides purposefully exaggerates both Aristotle's admissions regard- 
ing the dialectical quality of his proofs as well as Alfarabi's insistence that 
they are, to the contrary, demonstrable. Maimonides does this in order to 
hide the more troubling view according to which there is an underlying 
contingency to all ofhuman knowledge regarding such matters, as well as 
to suggest that the science which is able to offer the greatest amount of 


from men, part from heaven. Those that come from men are the variations of sects and of 
languages. For when a new sect — that is, a new religion — emerges, its first concern is to 
extinguish the old to give itself reputation; and when it occurs that the orderers of the new 
sect are of a different language, they easily eliminate it.” (Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, 
Book Two, chapter five). 

Aristotle, even in what appear at first glance to be his most emphatic passages concerning 
the promise of scientific knowledge, clearly (if unobtrusively) calls attention to the 
contingency that lies at its heart. See, e.g., Aristotle, E.N., 1139b18-35 (regarding 
epistémé, not sophia) and especially Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71a1—2, 100b5-17. At 
the conclusion of the Philosophy of Aristotle, Alfarabi says that, because “we do not possess 
metaphysical science” (lam yakun manā al- ilm alladhi ba'd al-tabi iyy), the knowledge 
we are to seek is meant both “to render perfect the human activity for the sake of which 
man is made, and .. . to perfect our defective natural science." Also ibid., sec. 78: “At first 
he [sc. Aristotle] made an imperfect investigation ofthese things. For it was denied him to 
go beyond this in the study of the world. Hence he abandoned them and proceeded to 
other things." See also Maimonides, Guide, I 31, and Roger Bacon: *For philosophy 
knows its own imperfection, and is aware that it lacks full knowledge of matters regarding 
which it is most important that it should know, as Aristotle states frequently in the 
Metaphysics, and Avicenna likewise ..." (in Roger Bacon, The Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon, 70-71). Though traditionally regarded as more exalted than the natural and 
political sciences, metaphysical or divine science (lit.: the science of “that which follows 
nature” [mà ba 'd al-tabi a]) lacks the certainty that those sciences are capable of attaining. 
See, e.g., Levi ben Gershom (Gersonides) [d. 1344], Commentary on Song of Songs, trans. 
Menachem Kellner (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1998), 9-10: “The 
level of verification which can be reached in physics is below the level of verification which 
can be reached in the mathematical sciences. ... For this reason, this science requires 
a more settled mind (yishuv ha-da’at) than do the mathematical sciences. Thus, of those 
who wish to plunge deeply into this science and will not believe something unless it is 
impossible to disagree with it, many fall by the way and do not achieve perfection in this 
science. The verification we achieve with metaphysics, despite its [higher] degree, is 
weaker, in that it is taken from remote commonly accepted premises." Also: Levi ben 
Gershom, The Wars of the Lord, trans. Seymour Feldman, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society, 1984), 92: *our knowledge of the essence of the First 
Cause is very slight." 
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clarity about the questions that are of most concern to humans is not 
divine science or natural science but rather political science.*° To recall, 
both Aristotle’s and Alfarabi’s discussions of creation are located in the 
context of the Topics — that is, the book devoted to explicating the dialec- 
tical art — and not in the Posterior Analytics. Aristotle's, Alfarabi's, and 
Maimonides’ respective discussions of this issue are all framed within the 
context of manifestly political considerations.*’ 

In order to see whether, or to what extent, Maimonides’ summary of 
Alfarabi’s remarks in the Kitab al-Tadal is a sympathetic characterization 
or caricature (and also because of the importance of the subject), the best 
way to proceed is to quote extensively from Alfarabi’s text: 


Among those things over which the opinions of philosophers differ are those 
which are of considerable utility. Their importance and dignity is either its 
eminence in itself, or the eminence of the things known by means of it, or the 
great utility for the many in understanding them. Or their importance is due to the 
difficulty in discovering their causes, or to the reason for the difficulty in discover- 
ing their demonstrations, such as our saying, “is the world eternal or not?” This is 
something over which philosophers differ, and it is important because the pro- 
blem in itself is noble of existence, since it concerns the entire world. They agree 
on the nobility of that thing to which this science leads: the knowledge of this is the 
method to the divine science. Also, the discovery of the causes of its eternity (ifit is 
evident that it is eternal) is difficult, and the discovery of the causes of its creation 
Gf it is evident that it is created) is also difficult. Also, the understanding of the 
many about it is of great utility for them. (100.1) 


The reader already sees that, even though we have not yet reached the 
point where Alfarabi mentions the perplexity of Galen, Alfarabi is, con- 
trary to Maimonides, not at all dogmatic. The argument is laid out in 
a clear and lucid fashion, and statements as to both the gravity of the 
problem and the difficulty of attaining knowledge about it are repeated as 
a kind of refrain. Indeed, the great number of question marks in the next 
sentences act as a formal indication to the reader that, at least initially, the 
perplexities are more evident than the solutions; they also reveal quite 
a bit about the matter or content of the discussion. In this instance, the 
plethora of questions illustrates that the problems to which they point are 
not simply of scientific or scholarly concern but rather arise out of shared 
human experience. It should be recalled that the language here is clearly 


^9 Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 62.16—22 with 132.4-133.2. 

47 Cf. the way in which Alfarabi begins the Harmonization: “I see most of the people of our 
time delving into and disputing over whether the world is generated or eternal (f? hudüth 
al- ‘Glam wa-qidamihi)” (Alfarabi, the Political Writings, 125). Alfarabi speaks of our knowl- 
edge regarding God’s creation of the world immediately following his introduction of 
“the science of politics” in his Kitab al-Tanbih ‘ald sabil al-sa‘ada, ed. Al-Yasin (Beirut: 
Dar El-Machreq, 1985), 73. 
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reminiscent of use five:*® when one reads that the problem addressed is of 
considerable usefulness, one must think as well about how the informa- 
tion that is to be grasped will be ofuse to the philosopher who has attained 
the full power of his art in doing what is useful for the public: *showing 
them the truth concerning the opinions they have about their religions" 
and moving them *away from the arguments, opinions, and laws [sunan] 
about which we opine that they are not right" (29). 

The utility of this problem is tied to its nobility, which seems to sub- 
sume that which is noble to mercenary concerns. Even so, it is “noble” 
because it concerns the entire world. Alfarabi begins with the reason why 
the philosophers regard it as noble: the noble thing is that to which this 
knowledge leads. The philosophers are concerned above all with knowl- 
edge. The cognition of this knowledge is the method to the divine science 
(100.1), a statement that marks the only time in the Kitab al-Fadal when 
Alfarabi makes any attempt to explain how knowledge of such a science 
may be attained. It turns out that the reader only hears of the means to it, 
that is to say, it is the solution to the question, “is the world eternal or 
not?” When Alfarabi introduces the possibility of the creation of the 
world, he returns to the issue of the masses and the best or most efficient 
way of dealing with them: “Also, the discovery of the causes of its eternity 
(if it is evident that it is eternal) is difficult, and the discovery of the causes 
of its creation (if it is evident that it is created) is also difficult. Also, the 
understanding of the many about it is of great utility for them” (100.1). 

It is, first of all, worth noting with what judiciousness and clear and 
unblinking honesty Alfarabi treats the matter at hand. Also, the reference 


48 See 29. This is the most emphatic statement on Alfarabi’s part to the effect that the 
philosopher’s concern for his fellow man is not a departure from his philosophic activity 
proper but is rather coeval with it. That is to say, the philosopher’s seeking after wisdom 
about the nature of things implies also that he is interested in the public presentation of 
that wisdom — and not simply for the sake of protecting the freedom of philosophizing but 
also so that the community in which the philosopher lives (and of which he forms a special 
part) is benefited by it in a tangible way. According to this view, the public-spiritedness of 
the philosopher is not to be called into question. This may also help to explain how the 
falasifa understood the relation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics to the works that made 
up the traditional (non-Alexandrian) ordering of the Organon, as well as the relation of 
philosophy to wisdom more generally. See Mahdi, “Man and His Universe in Medieval 
Arabic Philosophy.” See also Charles E. Butterworth, “The Rhetorician and His 
Relationship to the Community: Three Accounts of Aristotle’s Rheoric,” in Islamic 
Philosophy and Theology: Studies in Honor of George F. Hourani, ed. Michael E. Marmura 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1984), 111-136; Butterworth, “Rhetoric 
and Islamic Political Philosophy,” International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 3 (1972): 
187—198; Butterworth, “Averroes: Politics and Opinion,” The American Political Science 
Review 66 (1972): 894-901; Thérése-Anne Druart, “Al-Farabi on the Practical and 
Speculative Aspects of Ethics,” in Les Philosophies Morales et Politiques Au Moyen Age or 
Moral and Political Philosophies in the Middle Ages, ed. B. Carlos Bazan, Eduardo Andegjar, 
and Léonard G. Sbrocchi (Ottawa: Legas, 1995), 476—485. 
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here to “the discovery of the causes” recalls the very beginning of the para- 
graph and the list that explains what it is that endows those considerably 
useful intra-philosophic quarrels with importance and dignity. He explains 
that this is due either to “its eminence in itself, or the eminence of the things 
known by means of it, or the great utility for the many in understanding 
them” (ibid.). He then silently drops the consideration of dignity, and con- 
tinues, “[o]r their importance is due to the difficulty in discovering their 
causes, or to the reason for the difficulty in discovering their demonstrations, 
such as saying, ‘is the world eternal or not?” (ibid.). Alfarabi immediately 
addresses the nobility of this concern, then the just-mentioned reference to 
the discovery of the causes, and then the usefulness in the multitude’s under- 
standing it. Thus, the order is changed: in the repetition, the discovery of the 
causes (fourth in the original ordering) precedes the usefulness in the many 
understanding them (third in the original). Also, discovering their demon- 
strations (fifth and final reason) is forgotten and will return as the sole 
concern of the next and last paragraph devoted to eternity. 
Before this point, however, another matter is introduced: 


Nevertheless, if the error in similar things occurs, it is a cause for the error in very 
many things, and if correctness concerning it occurs, this is a cause of the 
discovery of the correctness in very many things. Likewise our saying, “is the 
world finite or infinite?” and, “may the body be divided infinitely?” and, “is it 
possible that something may exist but not exist at all in the past or in the future” 
and, “does there exist something that — in its nature — may be destroyed, yet it has 
neither been destroyed in the past nor will it be destroyed in the future?” and, “is it 
possible for that which did not cease to exist in the past to become corrupted in the 
future?” and, “is it possible for that which does not cease to exist in the future that 
it may not have existed in the past?” Such things are truly to be investigated and 
grappled with and one ought to make every effort [to discuss such concerns] in 
dialectic. This is what Aristotle intended by his saying, “and that for which we do 
not have a proof, or which are great in our estimation — regarding which our saying 
‘why that?’ is difficult, such as our saying, ‘is the world eternal or not?.’” (100.1) 


Alfarabi’s gloss on the passage found in the first book of the Topics is 
practically identical to Maimonides’ own version of that same passage in 
the Guide, and so one can conclude that it is by and large accurate. More 
importantly, this sheds light on Alfarabi’s intention. First of all, it intro- 
duces a new standard (“correctness” and “error”) and, second, it sur- 
prises the reader with a new concern (“the divisibility of bodies”) whose 
relevance to the problem of creation is not immediately apparent. This 
portion is meant to offer a solution to the problem in a manner that is as 
inconspicuous as possible due to the sensitivity of the issue. Alfarabi’s true 
view is to the effect that although the world as humans experience it and 
have always experienced it is as something that “is” eternal, there is no 
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reason to suppose that it will last forever. The unnamed speakers here 
recite questions that Alfarabi is simply too cautious or prudent to ask in 
his own name. For example, when someone asks whether *it is possible 
for that which did not cease to exist in the past to become corrupted in the 
future?,” Alfarabi might answer: “yes, and that thing is our world.” This is 
not only Alfarabi's view, but it is Aristotle's or at least what Aristotle 
“intended.” In the next paragraph, Alfarabi shows why it is especially the 
art of dialectic with which one makes every effort to investigate this 
problem whose possible solution is difficult to fathom. 

Dialectic is the only means of uncovering the demonstration to such 
mysteries because the world is an ordered whole (kosmos)?^? made up of 
parts, many of which oppose one another. Only dialectic is competent to 
make sense of the form of the whole by taking into account how everyday 
speech (*common" versus “proper” nouns, for instance) both reflects 
and dimly grasps that situation: 


These things that he [sc. Aristotle] brings forth are very dialectical due to the fact that 
it is not at all possible to discover a certain syllogism for our saying, “is the world 
eternal or not?” — to the extent that it is taken in this formulation — neither for its being 
eternal nor for its not being eternal. That is because our saying “the world” is an 
equivocal [mushakkaka] utterance that is also taken as underdetermined [muhmala]. 
For if it is taken in its totality thus, then <it has> many parts, some of which make 
clear that it is not eternal and some of which one may be able to discover a particular 
syllogism for [in order to indicate] that it is eternal, and some of which that do not 
clarify what condition it is. If it is taken in its totality, sometimes eternity is believed 
about it, and sometimes creation. Always two opposing syllogisms are discovered for 
it. It is only necessary to consider regarding each one of its parts whether or not it is 
eternal, and in how many ways the thing may be eternal, and in how many ways one 
may say that it is not eternal. This is the method of discovering its demonstration. As 
for the primary method, its demonstration may not be discovered; rather, the syllo- 
gisms discover by it are only opposing syllogisms. Therefore, when Galen the physi- 
cian was not led to the method of demonstration (154) for this problem especially, he 
believed that there was no demonstration for it, and that the demonstrations for it 
were equivalent, and that these are the things about which one becomes perplexed. 
Therefore, Aristotle set down such problems as those problems which are specific to 
dialectic, since there is controversy over them and, when taken in these ways, the 
controversies are incessant and uninterrupted. (100.2) 


This is the very passage to which Maimonides refers in the Guide of the 
Perplexed. He goes out of his way to alert his student, Joseph ben Judah (the 
addressee of the Guide), to it and, strangely, to call his attention not only to 
what Alfarabi says but to the manner in which he says it. It is immediately 
apparent, however, that the Alfarabi who composed the paragraph above is 


2 See, e.g., Rémi Brague, The Wisdom of the World: The Human Experience of the Universe in 
Western Thought, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 17-25. 
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a far cry from the one depicted by Maimonides - that is, the Alfarabi who 
“considered disgraceful the notion that Aristotle could have doubted of the 
eternity of the world,” who “had an extreme contempt for Galen because of 
the latter’s saying that this was an obscure question with regard to which no 
demonstration is known,” and who holds that “it is clear and manifest, being 
proven by demonstration, that the heavens are eternal whereas that which is 
within them is subject to generation and passing-away."?? Until scholars were 
able to collect the finest and most comprehensive manuscripts for the Kitab 
al-Fadal they could not have known the extent to which Maimonides appears 
intentionally to distort Alfarabi’s words.?' But now that we do have access to 
a reliably collated, edited, and annotated edition of the Arabic text, we are 
able to ask why Maimonides offers something of a caricature of Alfarabi's 
view. Presumably, Maimonides not only had Alfarabi's words before him 
when he wrote, but he also knew that Joseph had access to the text in addition, 
so that the latter would be able to determine the accuracy of his teacher's 
characterization. 

A reasonable conclusion to draw from this is that it is part of 
Maimonides’ protreptic intent in the Guide to force Joseph (or any prop- 
erly prepared reader) to arrive at the true understanding of this matter on 
his own.?? The true understanding revolves around the fact that the 


50 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. 

?! See Vajda, “A propos d'une citation,” 50: “Je n'ai pas retrouvé littéralement dans al- 
Farabi l'assertion que Maimonide lui attribute ... mais à supposer que la formule soit de 
Maimonide, elle ne trahit pas la pensée du philosophe musulman." Writing about 
Alfarabi's criticism of Philoponus (Mahdi, *Alfarabi against Philoponus," 252), Mahdi 
avers: “Alfarabi does not commit himself either way on the question of the eternity of the 
world ... [a]s far as Alfarabi is concerned, then, this vast question has not been settled, 
and philosophers must continue to investigate it.” See also Philoponus, Against Aristotle 
on the Eternity of the World, trans. Christian Wildberg (London: Duckworth Publishing, 
1987), 121-123. Averroes considers Philoponus’ position regarding creation in: 
Averroes, De Substantia Orbis, ed. Arthur Hyman (Cambridge and Jerusalem: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986). See also Herbert A. Davidson, “John Philoponus 
as a Source of Medieval Islamic and Jewish Proofs of Creation,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 89, no. 2 (1969): 357-391. 

In a letter to Ibn Tibbon, Maimonides writes: “I have written my book [sc. the Guide] for 
someone who has studied many of the sciences and I did not compose it for someone who 
has never previously speculated about any of these profound matters which are difficult to 
understand” (from Moses Maimonides, Kobes Teshubot Harambam Weiggerotaw, ed. 
A. Lichtenberg, 27v2. (Jerusalem: 1967); cited in: Arthur Hyman, “Jewish 
Aristotelianism: Trends from the 12th through the 14th Centuries,” in Fudaeo-Arabic 
Studies: Proceedings of the Founding Conference of the Society for fudaeo-Arabic Studies, ed. 
Norman Golb (Amsterdam: Hardwood Academic, 1997), 204. See also the remarks of 
Pierre Bayle (d. 1706) on Maimonides in his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (art. 
Éclaircissement sur les Manichéens): “Le rabbin Maimonides me paráit trop delicat, lors 
qu'il rejette toutes les cinq preuves de l'unité de Dieu employées par les philosophes de la 
secte des Parlans (i.e., Mutakallimiin), et lorsqu'il loue celui d'entre eux qui, se trouvent 
embarrasé de la faiblesse de ces preuves, avait dit qu'on ne connaissait l'unité de Dieu, ou 
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doctrine of the eternity of the world is as much a faith as any other if it is 
not demonstrated to be true.?? Because the only possible grounds for 


qu'on ne pouvait la prouver, que par la revelation soutenue de la tradition" (in 
A. L. Motzkin, “On the Interpretation of Maimonides,” The Independent Journal of 
Philosophy 2 (1979): 43). On Maimonides’ method of writing especially as it pertains to 
the manner in which the question of eternity is treated in the Guide, see, e.g., Warren 
Zev Harvey, “A Third Approach to Maimonides’ Cosmogony-Prophetology Puzzle,” 
Harvard Theological Review 74, no. 3 (1981): 287—301; Aviezer Ravitzky, “Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon and the Esoteric Character of the Guide of the Perplexed,” Association for Jewish 
Studies Review 6 (1981): 87-123; Herbert Davidson, “Maimonides’ Secret Position on 
Creation,” in Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature, ed. Isadore Twersky 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979), 16-40; Herbert Davidson, Moses 
Maimonides: The Man and His Works (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 
352-428; Emil L. Fackenheim, “The Possibility of the Universe in Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina 
and Maimonides,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 16 (1946-47): 
39-70. Roger Bacon (d. 1292), who helped to renew the Farabian/Maimonidean 
approach in medieval Christendom, considered the reasons why the philosopher must 
exercise great caution when treating scientific subjects in a popular context: 


For the wise have always been divided from the multitude, and they have veiled the secrets of 
wisdom not only from the world at large but also from the rank and file of those devoting 
themselves to philosophy. ... Nor ought we to cast pearls before swine; for he lessens the 
majesty of nature who publishes broadcast her mysteries; nor do those matters remain secret 
of which the crowd is witness, as is shown in the book of Gems. Aristotle also says in his book 
of Secrets that he would break the celestial seal ifhe made public the secrets of nature. For this 
reason the wise although giving in their writings the roots of the mysteries of science have not 
given the branches, flowers, and fruits to the rank and file of philosophers. For they have 
either omitted these topics from their writings, or have veiled them in figurative language or in 
other ways, of which I need not speak at present. Hence according to the view of Aristotle in 
his book of Secrets, and of his master, Socrates, the secrets of the sciences are not written on 
the skins of goats and sheep so that they may be discovered by the multitude. For the wisest 
and most expert frequently find very great difficulty in the books of the ancients. When the 
Philosopher logically divides probability in his first book of Topics, he separates the multitude 
from the wise...(in Bacon, Opus Majus, 11-12). 

See Guide of the Perplexed, II 15, end. In this context, the example of al-Ghazali (d. 1111) is 
instructive. Al-Ghazali's spirited attack against the falāsifa in the pages of al-Tahàfut 
al-Falasifa (The Destruction of the Philosophers) begins with an extended discussion of the 
philosophers! (to his mind, failed) attempt to demonstrate the eternity of the world. In 
aresponse to that charge, Ibn Rushd also introduces the issue of eternity at the very beginning 
of his a/- Tahàfut al- Tahàfut (The Destruction of the Destruction). Averroes’ transparently flawed 
rebuttal, however, compels one to ask: are the philosophers not guilty as charged? Surely 
Averroes knew that al-Ghazali is correct to say the following in regard to the essential chasm 
that separates the theological from philosophic approaches to truth: 
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We say: “‘Agent’ is an expression [referring] to one from whom the act proceeds, together 
with the will to act by way of choice and the knowledge of what is willed.” But according to 
you [philosophers], the world [proceeds] from God, exalted be He, as the effect from the 
cause, as a necessary consequence [yalzamu luzüman darüriyyan], inconceivable for God to 
prevent, in the way the shadow is the necessary consequence of the individual and light [the 
necessary consequence] of the sun. 

'The connection between what is habitually believed to be a cause and what is habitually 
believed to be an effect is not necessary, according to us. But [with] any two things, where 
“this” is not “that” and “that” is not “this,” and where neither the affirmation of the one 
entails the affirmation of the other nor the negation of the one entails negation of the other, it 
is not a necessity [darüra] of the existence of the one that the other should exist, and it is not 
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demonstration are via contradictory opinion and therefore dialectic, one must 
be resigned to the most likely conclusion that there is a fundamental con- 
tingency that lies at the heart of human knowledge of the natural world. When 
Joseph moves from Maimonides’ manipulation of Alfarabi’s statements to the 
statements themselves, and notes with what admirable equanimity and 
resolve Alfarabi discusses the issue, he will be led to ask himself whether the 
correct solution lies somewhere in between (Maimonides’ version of) 
Alfarabi’s and his master’s explicit view stated here.?* 

The previously quoted passage from the Guide puts the concern in the 
proper context: 


a necessity [darüra] of the nonexistence of the one that the other should not exist. ... Their 
connection is due to the prior decree of God [tagdir Allah], who creates them side by side, not 
to its being necessary in itself, incapable of separation. On the contrary, it is within [divine] 
power to create satiety without eating, to create death without decapitation, to continue life 
after decapitation, and so on to all connected things. The philosophers denied the possibility 
of [this] and claimed it to be impossible. (al-Ghazali, The Incoherence of the Philosophers trans. 
Michael E.Marmura [Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 1997], 57 and 170, my 
emphasis). 


Whereas the theologian believes that God’s will is paramount, for the philosophers 
what is essential (and knowable) is that which is according to necessity — a necessity God 
Himself cannot alter and is indeed bound by (see Maimonides, Guide, II 13 or 282-283 
(characterizing the opinion of “the philosophers"; also Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 
V. 306—310). Al-Ghazali’s forceful charge against the philosophers, namely, that they 
have failed to prove the eternity of the world according to the strict dictates of demon- 
strative reasoning, is a fair one that Averroes fails successfully to meet, either in the 
Taha@fut al-Tahafut or Kitab Fasl al-Maqgal (The Book of the Decisive Treatise). This may 
have not a little to do with the fact that, in the end, such a (demonstrative) proof is neither 
possible nor even required, for not demonstration per se but rather dialectic (or rather 
dialectical demonstration) is the arena within which the only possible and effective proof is 
to be found. That Averroes, in these two books, appears to accept al-Ghazali’s demand 
for a peculiar kind of demonstrative proof suggests that he, unlike Alfarabi, was willing to 
make significant concessions to nonphilosophic taste regarding this central concern. 
Stressing Alfarabi’s unwillingness to make those very concessions may be one of the 
purposes of Maimonides’ mischaracterization of his position at Guide II 15. 

Consider Maimonides, Guide II 15: “... Aristotle’s view is nearer to correctness than the 
opinions of those who disagree with him insofar as inferences are made from the nature of 
what exists.” See also Jonathan W. Malino, “Aristotle on Eternity: Does Maimonides 
Have a Reply?,” in Maimonides and Philosophy, ed. S. Pines and Y. Yovel, (Dordrecht/ 
Boston/Lancaster: M. Nijhoff, 1986), 52-64: “It would seem, then, that even if 
Maimonides is presenting a critique of Aristotle in II:17, the real upshot of the chapter 
is that Aristotle's view, and indeed his arguments, prevail even if they fail to be demon- 
strations" (63). Contrast this conclusion with the implausible one forwarded by Sara 
Klein-Braslavy (“The Creation of the World and Maimonides’ Interpretation of Gen. 
I-V” in ibid., 71, my emphasis): “It seems to me that Maimonides tried to exhaust all 
possible rational arguments in his discussion of the problem of the Creation but, being 
aware of the limits of human knowledge, was unable to decide between the various 
positions on this issue and so decided not to decide.” Fernand van Steenberghen writes: 
“Tn the first article [of the Prima Pars of the Summa Theologiae] Thomas maintains that for 
Aristotle the arguments which he proposed to establish the world's eternity were not 
strictly demonstrative” (Fernand Van Steenberghen, Thomas Aquinas and Radical 
Aristotelianism (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1980), 11). 
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the belief in eternity the way Aristotle sees it — that is, the belief according to which 
the world exists in virtue of necessity, that no nature changes at all, and that the 
customary course of events cannot be modified with regard to anything — destroys 
the Law in its principle, necessarily gives the lie to every miracle, and reduces to 
inanity all the hopes and threats that the Law has held out.?? 


This is a statement about both the promise of science as well as the 
challenge that is faced by any genuine science. It also leaves little doubt 
as regards the morally repugnant potential consequences of the scientific 
outlook. Reliable knowledge of the natural world is attainable only if *the 
world exists in virtue of necessity,” that is, if what humans know of nature 
is understood to be necessary,?? and not at the mercy ofa god or gods who 
may disrupt that regular order (kosmos) at its or their discretion.?/ But 
how does one know this to be the case if the world itself may someday 
cease to exist??? Indeed, Maimonides here speaks of “the belief in eter- 
nity" for Aristotle and the belief that the world acts in accordance with 
natural necessity. Now, because all belief as such is fatal to philosophy (as 
regards its understanding of its own activity), how did Aristotle or 
Alfarabi meet the challenge to defend their way of life in a way that was 
scientifically intelligible??? They both appealed to an understanding of 
dialectic that is Socratic in nature in that it is indebted to Socrates’ new 
approach to the study of nature. As Alfarabi states, “since there is con- 
troversy over them [cs. questions like those regarding creation] and .. . the 
controversies are incessant and uninterrupted,” then these are peculiarly 
dialectical problems, and only dialectic “is the method of discovering its 
demonstration” (100.2).°° 


55 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 25. 
56 Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Khatüba, 33.8-35.2, 59.9—12; Aristotle, E.N., 6.3; Aristotle, Prior 
Analytics, 24b19—23; Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yagzan, 127. 
57 See, e.g., Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 8.16, 17.4. 
58 See, e.g., Aristotle, Movement of Animals, 699b25—31; Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, sec. 
36: “Then he [sc. Aristotle] investigated whether the sum of the bodies in the world 
includes certain bodies that were the first to constitute the world — so that they are the 
primary parts of the world, so that if one were missing the world would vanish or become 
defective and would not be a world” (emphasis in original translation); also Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura, V.235—246; Seneca, Naturales Questiones, III.27.1—30.8. 
See Joel Kraemer, “Maimonides’ Use of (Aristotelian) Dialectic,” in Maimonides and the 
Sciences, ed. R. S. Cohen and H. Levine (Boston: Springer, 2000), 111-130; Kraemer, 
“Maimonides on Aristotle and Scientific Method,” in Moses Maimonides and His Time, 
ed. Eric L. Ormsby (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1989), 
53-88; Arthur Hyman, “Demonstrative, Dialectical and Sophistic Arguments in the 
Philosophy of Moses Maimonides," in Moses Maimonides and His Time, ed. Eric 
L. Ormsby (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1989), 35-51. 
In the course of his most thorough summary of Aristotle's philosophy, Alfarabi inserts the 
following remarks (concerning dialectic's ability to attain certain knowledge) within a more 
general consideration of the sophistic art: *For this art of sophistry indeed contradicts the 
art of dialectic — that is, the training art (wa-hiya al-sinà ʻa al-riyadiyya) — and obstructs it 
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While it is one thing to assert that the resolution of the perplexities 
surrounding natural science involves the dialectical art, it is another thing 
entirely to explain why that may be the case. Alfarabi’s form in the commen- 
tary is meant to mimic the answer whose identity only bubbles up to the 
surface on rare occasions. His answer (as well as the reason why he is unable 
to state it more openly) is also evinced by Maimonides above: Aristotle’s view 
regarding natural necessity “destroys the Law in its principle, necessarily 
gives the lie to every miracle, and reduces to inanity all the hopes and threats 
that the Law has held out."?! There exists a connection between natural 
science and impiety because it considers the kosmos, the ordered whole.°” 
The Law is itself a whole and it possesses a form that is meant to imitate the 
form of the universe in such a manner that the opinions it prescribes are said 
to secure the happiness of those who adhere to them. To claim that the 
universe is a kosmos is already to make a judgment as to the nature of things 
for, unlike a chaos, a kosmos is made up of parts that possess an intelligible 
relation to one another as well as to the whole that contains them.9? Indeed, 
the parts are our only access to the whole at the outset and maybe even 
always, and the parts become evident to us inevitably by means of their form, 
or look (sifa; eidos).°* Humans call those beings that share the same form 
species (eidos), which further divide into various classes or kinds (genera). 
Insofar as the whole may someday cease to exist, the eternity of the matter 
out of which it is made points to the eternity of matter generally and conse- 
quently also its form. Now the task of separating the beings according to 
classes or kinds belongs especially to dialectic,°° and the very term “dialectic” 
indicates that the basis for conversing (dialegestha:) is the clarity that comes 
from the act of separating (dialegein).°° 


from performing its functions, which are the way to truth and certainty (allati hiya al-tariq 
ilā al-haqq wa-ilà al-yaqin). It is in this way that the art presented by Aristotle in this book of 
his [sc. Sophistical Refutations] is useful with reference to truth. It defends the instrument 
and servant of truth, for dialectic is the instrument and servant of the certain science (fa- 
inna al-jadal àlat wa-khadim li-l- ‘ilm al-yaqin)” (Alfarabi, The Philosophy of Aristotle, 91—92). 
Guide, I1 25. ©? Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Khatába, 41.1. 

Cf. Heraclitus fr. 89: “To those who are awake, there is one ordered universe common (to 
alD, whereas in sleep each man turns away (from this world) to one of his own." 

9* Cf. Warren Zev Harvey, The *Mishneh Torah” as a Key to the Secrets of the “Guide,” 
unpublished, 14: *Creation means formal causality, and formal causality means neces- 
sity; and ‘the Creator’ is the Formal Cause of all existence, which is to say, He is 
Necessary Existence." 

Cf. also Plato, Philebus, 16cff.; Plato, Republic, 454a; Plato, Sophist, 267d; Plato, 
Statesman, 258cff. 

* And he [sc. Socrates] said that in this manner men become best and happiest as well as 
most able to converse. And he said also that conversing (dialegesthai) was named from the 
collective deliberation of those who some together and separate (dialegein) the things 
according to class; and that one should accordingly try to prepare oneself as much as 
possible to be ready for this and attend to this most; for from this men become best and 
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This does not at all mean that the post-Socratic Socrates (that is, 
Socrates after he “turned” to the human or political things) abandoned 
his predecessors’ concern with the necessities that attend natural 
phenomena.°’ What does distinguish the Socratic approach, however, is 
its rigorous attention to the completed form of the being in question, as 
opposed to the emphasis that pre-Socratic philosophy paid to those things 
from which or out of which the beings emerged.? In Socrates’ mind, the 
natural science of his predecessors had reached an impasse that was 
irresolvable on the basis of their own methods. In addition, their inability 
to provide an adequate account of natural necessity denied them the 
happiness that would result from knowing that their lives devoted to 
science were scientifically defensible.9? 

In the language of Aristotle’s Physics, Socrates rejected the emphasis on 
efficient and material causality that characterized the investigations of his 
predecessors in favor of formal causality, or the concern with the neces- 
sities that belong to the completed being as humans perceive it with their 
own eyes and ears. This is demonstrated by the characteristically Socratic 
endeavor to get to the bottom of the whatness (mahiyya) of the beings by 
asking, “what is it?” and so forth. This is meant, according to Socrates and 
Alfarabi, to come up with a definition that is consistent with the goal 
towards which all beings tend. That is, the Socratic approach never 
abandons an interest in final causality but views it in light of the com- 
pleted form or look. Therefore, formal causality is a kind of final causality 
and even the only final causality that is evident in the natural realm.’° 
Form (eidos) would then be viewed as a power (dynamis) that moves 
a being towards that goal which is proper to it. It is no wonder, then, 
that the investigation into the form or look also attends to the issue of the 
soul in general and the human soul in particular, since the desire (eros) 
that leads an investigator to raise such questions and seek their answers 
belongs to a peculiar kind of being whose part in the ordered whole may 
represent an especially privileged part.” 


most fit for leading as well as most skilled in conversing" (Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
4.5.12; cf. also Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 9.6—8). 

97 Cf. Memorabilia, 1.1.11 and 1.1.85, with Heraclitus fr.1, in Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to 
the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 24: *For 
although all things come into being in accordance with this Law, men seem as if they 
had never met with it, and when they meet with words and actions such that I expound, 
separating each thing according to its nature and explaining how it is made." 

68 Cf. Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 4.16ff. 

© Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 4.11—5.8; Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, passim; cf. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, 4.7 with 1.4 and 4.3. 

7° Cf. Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 639b624-31. 

?! Recall Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 68.8—9, 19—69.6. 
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This is understandable by virtue of the fact that Socrates’ turn to 
the “what is” questions or the logos was at the same time a turning 
towards the human or political realm, or to the reason that was 
embedded in the opinions of citizens concerning the noble and the 
good.’* Although it should be said that Socrates’ interest in political 
speech was part of a broader interest in nature as a whole,” his ascent 
from opinion to knowledge was entirely based on the fundamental 
awareness that such an ascent was required by the opinions them- 
selves. That is, this ascent would have lacked the meaning it did for 
him if he did not pay the most sincere respect to the outlook from 
which such opinions spring. It is in this context that one notices 
a truly remarkable coherence between the study of the nature of 
humans and the study of nature more generally. Just as the funda- 
mental concern for all humans and political societies is the Good,'* so 
too are those beings (ta onta) that make up the ordered whole (kosmos) 
understood to be good for us,” that is, good and useful. Not only that, 
but the act of separating (dialegein) the beings according to class or kind 
that is characteristic of dialectics or conversing (dialegesthai)’® is the 


72 Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.1.16; Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 642a29—32; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1078617—29. 

TRAGE, Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.1.11 and 1.1.16 with 4.6.1; Plato, Phaedo, 96ff.; 
Aristophanes, Clouds. 

74 Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, beginning; Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, beginning; 
Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, beginning; Aristotle, E.N., beginning; Aristotle, 
Politics, beginning; cf. also Alfarabi, Exhortation to the Path of Happiness, par. 1: “That 
happiness is an aim that every man desires and that every one who progresses toward it 
does so only because it is a certain perfection is too well known to need explanation. Every 
perfection and every aim that man desires is only desired because it is a certain good and 
therefore necessarily chosen. Since the aims that are desired because they are chosen 
goods are many, happiness is the most advantageous (ajda) of the chosen aims. It is 
evident that among goods, happiness is the greatest good and that among chosen things, 
it is the most perfect of all aims toward which man strives.” 

75 Cf, Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 8.3 and 8.18 with 20.29. 

76 Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, trans. James H. Nichols, Agora Paperback Editions (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1998), 74—75 or 265c-266c: 


a 


soc.: So then, from this very place let us take up the following: how the speech was 
able 
to pass over from blaming to praising. 


PHAE.: Just what, then, do you mean by this? 


SOC.: "The other things, it appears to me, were played with, really, in play; but these 


certain two forms were stated by chance, and if someone should be able to 
grasp their power by art, it would not be ungraceful. 


PHAE.: What are they? 


SOC.: For him whose sight comprehends things dispersed in many places to lead them 


into one idea, so that by defining each thing, he makes clear what, on each 
occasion, he wishes to teach about. Just as the things said just now about love — 
what it is when defined — whether they were said well or badly, the speech was 
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means by which humans are able to attain happiness or the good 
things more generally and reject the bad: “it is possible only for the 
continent to examine the best of the things and, by separating them 
in speech and deed according to classes, to choose the good things 
while refraining from the bad. And he [sc. Socrates] said that in this 


manner men become best and happiest as well as most able to 


TI 
converse." 


The attentiveness to the importance of form (eidos), and the neces- 
sities that are inherent in it, ultimately culminates in the considera- 
tion of the form or idea (eidos) of the Good."? That consideration is 
the preserve of the dialectical art.’? Presumably, the philosopher who 
has reached the highest knowledge of his dialectical art would not 
only be able to discern the order that is always before his eyes, but 
also create a semblance of that order?^ by understanding and being 
wholly competent in the legislative art that is the supreme task of 


able through these things to say that which is distinct, at any rate, and itself in 
agreement with itself. 


PHAE.: And what then do you say the other form is, Socrates? 


SOC.: To be able, contrariwise, to cut apart by forms, according to where the joints have 
naturally grown, and not to endeavor to shatter any part, in the manner of a bad 
butcher .... And I myself, for one, Phaedrus, am a lover of these dividings apart 
and bringings together, so that I may be capable of speaking and thinking. And 
if I consider someone else to have the power to see the things that have 
naturally grown into one and toward many, I pursue this man ‘behind after his 
footsteps, as if a god’s.’ Furthermore, those who are able to do this — whether 
I address them correctly or not, god knows, but however that may be, so far 
I call them dialectical. 


77 Xenophon, Memorabilia, 4.5.11-12. 78 See, e.g., Plato, Republic, 508c. 

7? See Plato, Republic, 534b—d: “And do you [Glaucon] call that man dialectical who grasps 
the reason for the being of each thing? And, as for the man who isn’t able to do so, to the 
extent he’s not able to give an account of a thing to himself and another, won’t you deny 
that he has intelligence with respect to it?” 

“How could I affirm that he does?” he said. 

“Tsn’t it also the same with the good? Unless a man is able to separate out the idea of the 

good from all other things and distinguish it in the argument, and, going through every 
test, as it were in battle — eager to meet the test of being rather than that of opinion — he 
comes through all this with the argument still on its feet; you will deny that such a man 
knows the good itself, or any other good? And if he somehow lays hold of some phantom 
of it, you will say that he does so by opinion and not knowledge, and that, taken in by 
dreams and slumbering out his present life, before waking up here he goes to Hades and 
falls finally asleep there?" 
In a note on the Phaedrus passage quoted above, Nichols observes: “Dialektikos 
could come from dialegé, (to pick out’ or dialegesthai, ‘to talk through’ or ‘to 
converse.’ Perhaps some wordplay on Zeus (Dia in the accusative case ...) is 
suggested: dialectic as choosing Zeus — or speaking like Zeus” (Plato, Phaedrus, 
75). Cf. Genesis 2:19-20. 
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political science.?! By bequeathing unto a community a Law that 
both orders people so that they are secure and orients them towards 
their final good, the philosopher who is a teacher of legislators may 
be said to be a benefactor of humankind.?? 

According to Alfarabi, “to be a truly perfect philosopher, one has to 
possess both the theoretical sciences and the faculty for exploiting them 
for the benefit of all others according to their capacity. Were one to 
consider the case of the true philosopher, he would find no difference 
between him and the supreme ruler."?? Since “philosophy is prior to 
religion in time,"?* the final and true religion may only be composed 
once the philosophic arts have all been perfectly formulated. Since, 
according to Alfarabi, those arts achieved that condition just prior to or 
during his own time,?? there is reason to suspect that Alfarabi understood 
his own activity along these lines. One need only look at the full titles of 
the Philosophy of Plato (The Philosophy of Plato, Its Parts, The Ranks of Order 
of Its Parts, From the Beginning to the End) and the Philosophy of Aristotle 
(The Philosophy of Aristotle, The Parts of His Philosophy, The Ranks of Order 
of Its Parts, The Position from which He Started and the One He Reached) to 
realize that his concern with the philosophy (as opposed to the 
opinions?5) of his two great predecessors was tied to his understanding 
of the importance of the method that separates wholes into parts; in both 
cases, Alfarabi is the efficient cause of that order.?" 

Such a view also helps make sense ofthe form and content of two books 
of his that are oddly similar and appear to be mirror images of one 


3! Cf. Aristotle, E.N., 1140b19—30 and especially b25—27 (“And since there are two parts of 
the soul having reason, prudence would be the virtue of one of them, namely, the part 
involved in the formation of opinions."). Cf. also ibid., 1180a33ff.; Alfarabi, Selected 
Aphorisms, pars. 39, 42 and ff., especially pars. 52 and 53 (53: “Wisdom, therefore, is 
what seizes upon happiness in truth, whereas prudence is what seizes upon what ought to 
be done so that happiness is attained. These two, therefore, are the two mutual assistants 
in perfecting the human being — wisdom being what gives the ultimate goal, and prudence 
being what gives the means by which that goal is attained.”); also Alfarabi, Philosophy of 
Plato, end; Alfarabi, Book of Religion, passim; Alfarabi, Enumeration of the Sciences, ch. 5. 

82 See 6. 5? Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 39.11—145 cf. also 42.12. 

84 Ibid., 41.13; cf. also Alfarabi, Book of Letters, pt. 2 and especially par. 147 and context. 

85 Alfarabi, Book of Letters, pt. 2, par. 143. 

86 Cf. Alfarabi, The Harmonization of the Two Opinions of the Two Sages: Plato the Divine and 

Aristotle, passim. 

An adequate understanding of this would have to take into account the fact that, although 

the Plato and Aristotle are individual wholes, they are only two out of the three parts that 

make up the greater whole that is the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Cf. also Alfarabi, 

Selected Aphorisms, no. 61: *Some of the parts and ranks of the parts of the city are in 

concert with others." Alfarabi, Book of Religion, pt. 27: “There is, however, a relation 

between the two kinds of governing, and there is a relation between the parts of the world 
and the parts of the virtuous city or nation." Ibid., pt. 2: “Then there are some about the 
coming into being of the world, as well as some that describe the world, its parts." 


87 
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another, namely, The Political Regime (also known as The Principles of the 
Beings) and The Principles [Mabàdi ] of the Opinions [Arā] of the People of 
the Virtuous City. Both works are composed of two main parts: the first 
sketches a picture of the order of the heavenly bodies and, in the second 
part, there is a description of the human body and its parts and 
the political body and its parts. Taken singly or together, they point to 
the human soul as the final object of the study of nature or form; in both 
the Political Regime and Virtuous City (as in the Book of Religion and 
Enumeration of the Sciences), the study of man is the culmination of the 
argumentative development. All of these texts reveal an understanding of 
the relation between the way of Plato and the way of Aristotle that is 
brought out with greater clarity in the Kitab al-fadal. 

The question or problem of the “harmonization” of Plato and Aristotle 
had occupied much of the philosophical literature both prior to and 
during Alfarabi's time,?? and the fact that such a need was felt among 
those who were favorably disposed towards philosophy points to the 
perennial obnoxiousness of philosophy and the concomitant necessity 
to defend it.?? Alfarabi was in an unusually sensitive position as a man 
who was not merely a partisan of philosophy but a philosopher himself 
who sought to recover the basis of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophiz- 
ing after centuries of mishandling, when it had become “confused or 
extinct."?? This meant that he turned to their political science with 
renewed vigor. Alfarabi emerges in the tenth century and almost single- 
handedly turns the tables on a Neo- and Middle-Platonic tradition that 
paid very little attention to politics in their treatises on the subject matter 
of philosophy. Few scholarly accounts attempt to make sense of why 
Alfarabi chose to do what he did. At most, one finds today unpersuasive 
appeals to History or Chance.?! But what if Alfarabi’s decision was based 
on a conscious and deliberate choice, a hypothesis that has at least the 
merit of allowing Alfarabi to speak for himself? This supposition also pays 
proper respect to the opinion of his greatest students — who were of the 
competence of Avicenna, "? Averroes, and Maimonides — who considered 


58 For a serviceable review of the background to this controversy, cf. Majid Fakhry, “Al- 
Farabi and the Reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle,” Journal of the History of Ideas 26 
(1965): 469—478. See also John Dillon, 77e Middle Platonists, 80 BC to AD 220 (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1996). 

89 Cf. 6. °° Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 47.6. 

?! See, e.g., Dimitri Gutas, *Aspects of Literary Form and Genre in Arabic Logical Works," 
in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The Syriac, Arabic and Latin 
Traditions (London: Warburg Institute, 1993), and Joep Lameer, Al-Farabi and 
Aristotelean Syllogistics (Leiden: Brill, 1994). 

9? In Avicenna's Autobiography we read: “Having mastered Logic, Physics and Mathematics, 
I had now reached Theology. I read the Metaphysics of Aristotle but did not understand what 
it contained and was confused about the author’s purpose to the point that I reread it forty 
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him second only to Aristotle as an authority on logic and the undisputed 
authority in the field of political science. It is precisely this fact, namely, 
that Alfarabi sought to clarify both logic and political science, that helps to 
resolve the question as to how he was able to found the tradition of 
philosophy in the Islamic world. That is, rather than understand these 
as two separate aspects of his scholarly pursuits — Alfarabi the great 
logician and Alfarabi the great political scientist — as many scholars do, 
they represent instead two parts of a greater whole; both his investigations 
into the arts of Jogos as well as his elaboration of a forgotten political 
science serve the same end. The place where these two activities most 
obviously meet is in the context of the art of dialectic, and his commentary 
on the Topics is that text where the very grounding of his ambitious 
enterprise is most thoroughly and transparently made known. It is here 
where one sees how the dialectical art is both the starting point and the 
end of (his) philosophizing, and why his success at unearthing and reviv- 
ing Plato’s and Aristotle’s works would have been impossible without it. 

The art of dialectic is, for Alfarabi, the true (as opposed to fraudulent) 
“harmonization” of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. The 
Harmonization itself reveals why this is so in a manner that is, in some 
respects, even more outspoken than the Kitab al-fadal. The full title 
alludes to the dialectical character of the treatment: The Harmonization 
of the Opinions of the Two Sages: Plato the Divine"? and Aristotle. In the 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, for example, Alfarabi is especially con- 
cerned with the philosophy of Plato and the philosophy of Aristotle. Here 
there is an obvious difference in that the “opinions” of the two “sages” 
will be the object of concern. This is a popular defense of philosophy and, 
among its notable characteristics, it is the only Farabian text entirely 
motivated by Alfarabi’s desire to present himself as responding to 


times and consequently memorized it. In spite of this I still did not understand it or what was 
intended by it, and I said, despairing of myself, “There is no way to understand this book" 
One afternoon I was at the booksellers’s quarter when a crier came up holding a volume 
which he was hawking for sale. He offered it to me but I refused it in vexation, believing that 
there was no use in this particular science. But he said to me, ‘Buy it; its owner needs the 
money and it's cheap; lll sell it to you for three dirhams.’ So I bought it and it turned out to be 
Abū Nasr al-Farabi’s book On the Purposes of the Metaphysics. I returned home and hastened 
to read it, and at once the purposes of that book were disclosed to me because I had learned it 
by heart. I rejoiced at this and the next day I gave much in alms to the poor in gratitude to God 
Exalted” (in Gutas, “Aspects of Literary Form,” 28). 

°3 John Crowe Ransom, “Survey of Literature,” in Poems and Essays (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1955), 63: 


In all the good Greek of Plato 
I lack my roastbeef and potato. 
A better man was Aristotle, 
Pulling steady on the bottle. 
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a contemporary crisis. That crisis was precipitated over the disputes 
concerning the creation or eternity of the world: 


Isee most of the people of our time delving into and disputing over whether the world 
is generated or eternal. They claim that there is disagreement between the two 
eminent and distinguished sages, Plato and Aristotle, concerning: the proof [of the 
existence] of the First Innovator; the causes existing due to Him; the issue of the soul 
and the intellect; recompense for good and evil actions; and many political, moral, 
and logical issues. So I want to embark in this treatise of mine upon a harmonization 
of the two opinions of both of them and an explanation of what the tenor of their 
arguments signifies in order to make the agreement between the beliefs of both 
apparent, to remove doubt and suspicion from the hearts of those who look into 
their books, and to explain the places of uncertainty and the sources of doubt in their 
treatises. For that is among the most important [things] to be intent upon explaining 
and among the most beneficial to wish to expound upon and to elucidate.”* 


In the course of his treatment of this crisis, Alfarabi offers a definition of 
philosophy in his own name: “the definition of philosophy and what it 
consists in are that it is knowledge of existing things insofar as they are 
existent."?? This is the definition of philosophy that will be defended in the 
remainder of the book. It must have something to do with the fact that, of 
all the subjects or problems within which such a defense could be viewed, 


°4 Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 1; pace Marwan Rashed, “On the Authorship of the Treatise 
on the Harmonization of the Opinions of the Two Sages Attributed to Al-Farabi,” Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy 19, no. 1 (2009): 43-82, I do not question Alfarabi’s authorship of 
the Harmonization. See the definitive remarks of Mallet and Najjar that introduce their 
edition and French translation of the Harmonization: “Même si certaines recensions — ainsi 
de Tarth hukama al-islam d'al-Bayhagi ou de‘Uyiin al-’ anba? d'Ibn Abi Usaybi'a — ne 
mentionnent pas le traité de Harmonie, il ne fait aucun doute qu'Alfarabi en soit bien 
l'auteur. Tous les manuscrits sur lesquels nous nous sommes appuyés dans la présente 
édition l'attestent. De méme, nombre de ‘bio-bibliographies’ s'accordent à affirmer 
qu'Alfarabi composa un traité intitulé ‘traité de harmonie entre les opinions des deux sages, 
le divin Platon et Aristote. Al-Qifti mentionne un ‘traité sur l'accord (ittifaq) des opinions de 
Platon et de^ Aristote. Quant à Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, il ne mentionne qu'un ‘discours’ (kalam) 
d'Alfarabi sur *l'accord des opinions d' Hippocrate et de Platon’.” In Najjar and Mallet (eds.), 
L'Harmonie Entre Les Opinions de Platon et d’Aristote, 42. 

Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 2. Cf. also Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 4.0—4; Alfarabi, 
Attainment of Happiness, 2.5ff., 36.14—15; Alfarabi, Selected Aphorisms, par. 53 on wis- 
dom: “It is particularly characteristic of wisdom that it knows the ultimate reasons for 
every ultimate being. And the ultimate goal for the sake of which the human being comes 
about is happiness, the goal being one of the reasons. Therefore, wisdom is that which 
seizes upon the thing that is truly happiness ... Wisdom, therefore, is what seizes upon 
happiness in truth, whereas prudence is what seizes upon what ought to be done so that 
happiness is attained. These two, therefore, are the two mutual assistants in perfecting 
the human being — wisdom being what gives the ultimate goal, and prudence giving the 
means by which that goal is gained." Contrast Aristotle, E. N., 1143b17-21: *For wis- 
dom, on the one hand, will not contemplate anything as a result of which a human being 
will be happy (since wisdom is not concerned with anything that is coming-into-being)" 
with ibid., 1143b33-34: “And, in addition to these considerations, it would seem strange 
if prudence, though inferior to wisdom, will exercise greater authority than it." 


9 


a 
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Alfarabi chose the problem of creation, and decided as well to sift the 
similarities and differences between Plato and Aristotle through this rubric. 

Another important feature of the Harmonization is that there is a marked 
attempt to blur the differences between politics and natural and divine 
science. This is evident from the opening lines, where Alfarabi admits that 
in dealing with the main issue regarding creation, he will also trespass upon 
“many political, moral, and logical issues."?? Evidence of such an approach 
may be discerned throughout the rest of the book where, for instance, the 
Republic is spoken of in the same context as On Interpretation and On the 
Heaven and the World, and is therefore consistent with the main thrust of 
both the Kitab al-fadal and the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. An even 
more dramatic statement to this effect is found in Alfarabi’s Didascalia in 
rhetoricam where, in a striking passage, Alfarabi compares the order and 
content of Aristotle’s Organon (expanded to include the arts of rhetoric and 
poetics) with the myth of the cave in Plato’s Republic.?" 

Alfarabi’s blurring of the rigid distinction between political science and 
natural or divine science takes the form of a harmonization of Plato and 


96 Alfarabi, Harmonization, par.l. 

97 “And the proverb of Plato, which he posited in his book, The Republic, about the cave and 
how man leaves and then returns to it, is especially suited to the order which Aristotle 
posited for the parts of logic. For he begins with the lowest opinions, namely those that 
pertain to many things, and then he does not cease to proceed gradually, step by step, 
until he ascends to the most perfect of the sciences. Then he begins to descend through 
these gradually, until he arrives finally at the lowest, least, and most vile of [the sciences]. 
Quod enim est in libro Demonstrationis est completissimum scientiarum et altissimi gradus et 
quod est in libro Poetrie est inperfectissimum et infimum earum et <opponitur> maxime scientie 
perfecte. And what Plato posited in the myth of the shadows ofthe cave is like the sciences. 
For the man existing in [the shadows] does not know himself, nor those who are with him, 
by seeing their very selves with his own eyes. Rather, he knows them only by seeing their 
shadows. And if the knowledge of the many, by which they know themselves, were 
compared with the knowledge of the wise, it would be like the operation of the one who 
sees neither himself, nor any of those who are with him in the dark place, until after the 
sun had come behind him, and he had progressed from any one of them, by his shadow 
and shade, which he perceived by sight. Then he would know himself and his companions 
who are with him, through the knowledge of their shadows. [The knowledge of the 
masses would be to the knowledge of the wise man like this knowledge is] to that of 
someone who sees himself and those with him by means ofa direct vision, and not by their 
shades and shadows. Et liber Topicorum magis proportionatus est scientie demonstrative, post 
hunc Sophisticorum, et post istum librum Rhethorice [sic.]. 'Therefore, Aristotle began with 
the book the Categories, from the knowledge of what is better known and most general. 
'Then he proceeded to the book of the Peri hermeneias, and posited in it knowledge which 
was of a higher order than what is in the Categories. Et similiter est de eo quod est in libro 
Priorum Analeticorum. [posuit] Quartum rero librum posuit completissimum eius quod est in 
scientiis, deinde descendit paulatim post hoc donec, ut dictum est, provenit ad hoc quod vilissi- 
mum est in eis, scilicet Poetria. Verisimile est igitur quod intenderit Plato in prelibato exemplo 
hanc viam qua processit Aristoteles in traditione logices" (translated in Black, Logic and 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 117, from the Latin reprinted in William F. Bogess, “Alfarabi and 
the Rhetoric: The Cave Revisited," Phronesis 15 [1970]: 86-90; 89). I have included in 
italics that part of the text from this passage that Black omitted. 
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Aristotle and, correspondingly, of politics and logic: *Verisimile est igitur 
quod intenderit Plato in prelibato exemplo honc viam qua processit Aristoteles in 
traditione logices."?? What is found in the Kitab al-Jadal, Philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, Book of Religion, Book of Letters is in the Didascalia here stated 
more boldly.?? In this text, the central or centralizing role of dialectic may 
be said to be hinted at just as Socrates is: “knowing oneself” and one's 
fellow cave-dwellers is associated with the knowledge that only comes 
with “seeing with one's own eyes."!?? For Alfarabi, in order for the 
rejuvenation of philosophy properly understood to take hold in a given 
community, it is necessary that the founder recognize what it is that 
unifies the various arts or sciences. 

According to the Butterworth edition, the Harmonization is composed of 
thirteen chapters along with an introduction and conclusion. The chapter 
devoted to the eternity or creation of the world (chapter 11) is broached only 
at the end, after chapters devoted to Plato's and Aristotle's divergent ways of 
life, the substances, and the syllogism. Chapter 11 is preceded by chapters on 
the moral habits of the soul (chapter 9) and the role of recollection in 
education (chapter 10), and is followed by chapters on the Forms or 
Divine Models (chapter 12) and retribution for good and evil actions (chap- 
ter 13). The fact that the issue of creation or eternity of the world would be 
framed by considerations regarding education, form, and justice is surprising, 
although the first few lines of the text indicate the manner in which such 
a relation may be understood. Retribution for good and evil actions is 
explicitly listed as among the many political, moral, and logical issues that 
will be treated in the Harmonization, and yet the reader is not told why it is 
reintroduced only at the very end of the book after the subject of the Platonic 
Forms. Now form signifies the definition or the whatness of the being in 
question. At the beginning of the Harmonization, that being is philosophy 
itself: “the definition of philosophy and what it is (māhiyya) is that it is 
knowledge of existing things insofar as they are existent." The public defense 
of this definition in the context of a harmonization of the opinions of Plato 
and Aristotle has, and is intended to have, a direct educative effect: “For that 
is among the most important [things] to be intent upon explaining and 
among the most beneficial to wish to expound upon and to elucidate.” 1°! 
Alfarabi seeks to offer benefits to the people of his time by explaining some- 
thing that will be of great use to them. 


°8 Bogess, *Alfarabi and Rhetoric,” 89. 

°° Like others who have attempted to make sense of these remarks in the Didascalia, 
Deborah Black calls them “dramatic” and “striking” and “strange” (Black, Logic and 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 116—118). 

100 Cf. 2,10,12, 15. 1?! Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 1. 
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As regards chapter 11, itis particularly useful because it claims to explain 
what Aristotle's purpose in that text happened to be. Right at the outset, it 
is apparent that Aristotle's opinion is much more troublesome’™ than 
Plato's: *some suppose that Aristotle is of the opinion that the world is 
eternal and Plato of a different opinion, that is, that he is of the opinion that 
the world is created and has a maker." Consequently, the bulk of the 
treatment is taken up by a defense of Aristotle's opinion, with references 
to the Topics, The Heaven and the World, the pseudo-Aristotelian Theology of 
Aristotle, Physics, and Metaphysics. Only the first part of the chapter contains 
references to Plato, Aristotle, and their books, however. After this, Alfarabi 
presents a statement concerning his own method for tackling the problem 
and his opinion as regards its meaning. 

The first book to which Alfarabi refers is the Topics, and he announces it 
with an emphatic “I say”: 


I say: what leads these people to such a base and reprehensible presumption about 
Aristotle is his saying in the Topics that with one and the same proposition it is 
possible to formulate a syllogism based on widely-held premises for each of its two 
extremes, for example, whether that world is eternal or not eternal. It has escaped 
those who disagree that, first, what is set forth as an example does not stand as 
a belief and, also, that Aristotle’s purpose in the Topics is not to explain about the 
world; instead, his purpose is to explain about syllogisms composed of widely- 
held premises. He had found the people of his time disputing the question of 
whether the world is eternal or generated, just as they used to dispute about 
whether pleasure is good or bad, and supporting each of the two extremes of 
each question by syllogisms based on widely-held premises. In that book and in 
his other books, Aristotle explained the truth or falsehood of a generally-accepted 
premise is not to be taken into account. For what is generally-accepted may be 
false, yet is not discarded in dialectic because of its falseness; or it may be true and 
is thus used in dialectic because of its being generally-accepted, and in demon- 
stration because of its being true. Hence, it is apparent that it is not possible to 
ascribe to him the belief that the world is eternal due to the example he sets forth in 
this book.!?? 


102 Tbid, Alfarabi (and others who merit the name philosopher) recognized that Aristotle’s 
true thought needed to be “protected” and “preserved” more so than Plato’s: “It did not 
take them long to realize that almost all of Aristotle, or the essential Aristotle, was 
unacceptable to the revealed religions, that certain Platonic doctrines were readily 
accepted by theologians, and that Neoplatonism was welcomed with open arms in 
certain theological circles. When the indisputable success of the revealed religions finally 
convinced the Hellenic philosophers that coexistence, accommodation, and a more 
harmonious relation with the revealed religions was the only prudent and practical 
alternative to the fruitless defense of the decaying pagan religions, the most urgent 
question was how to protect and preserve Aristotle. This was achieved by hiding him 
from public view” (Mahdi, A/farabi and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy, 34). 

103 Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 54. 
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Aristotle, according to Alfarabi, *found the people of his time disputing 
the question of whether the world is eternal or generated, just as they used 
to dispute about whether pleasure is good or bad." Here is Alfarabi at the 
very beginning of the Harmonization: “I see most of the people of our time 
delving into and disputing over whether the world is generated or 
eternal."?^ Fourteen hundred years after the Topics was written, 
Alfarabi finds himself confronted with the same kind of popular confu- 
sion: he reaches back across the centuries to form a united front with 
Aristotle against a perennial perplexity. 

The fact that Alfarabi here calls Aristotle’s opinion regarding the eternity of 
the world “base” and “reprehensible,” despite the fact that in the Jadal he 
treats it with much calmer consideration, reveals something about the dif- 
ferent purposes of the two books. Alfarabi’s standard in the Harmonization is, 
to speak broadly, oftentimes a moral one; indeed, its rhetorical character is 
stressed from the very opening lines. It goes without saying that this does not 
mean that the book does not also (and at the same time) have a philosophic 
intent, and it may be that the philosophic intent is irrevocably intertwined 
with the moral one.!?? Indeed, Alfarabi's stance of moral indignation!?? 
towards those who dared to suppose that Aristotle posited the eternity of 
the world is strangely similar to Maimonides' posture towards Alfarabi in the 
Guide of the Perplexed, II 15. In both cases, both men vilify the indecent notion 
of eternity. Be that as it may, it at least helps to explain Alfarabi's procedure in 
much of what follows. 

For instance, in addition to finding the people of his day disputing the 
creation of the world, Aristotle, according to Alfarabi, also found them 
disputing whether pleasure is good or bad. Although Alfarabi admits at the 


104 Thid., par. 1. 105 See, e.g., Lameer, Al-Farabi and Aristotelian Syllogistics, 37-39. 

109 Alfarabi was famously the object of Ibn Tufayl’s (publicly expressed) moral outrage at the 
beginning of Hayy ibn Yaqzàn (Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yagzan, 100): “Those of Farabi’s 
books that have reached us are for the most part on logic, and those on philosophy are full of 
doubts. In The Ideal Religion he affirms that the souls of the wicked live on forever in infinite 
torments after death. But in his Civil Politics he says plainly that they dissolve into nothing 
and that only the perfected souls of the good achieve immortality. Finally in his commentary 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, discussing human happiness, he says that it exists only in this life, and 
on the heels of that has words to the effect that all other claims are senseless ravings and old 
wives’s tales. This makes mankind at large despair of God’s mercy. It puts the wicked on the 
same level with the good, for it makes nothingness the ultimate destiny of us all. This is an 
unspeakable lapse, an unforgivable fall. This on top of his mis-belief, openly avowed, that 
prophecy belongs properly to the imagination, and his preference of philosophy to revela- 
tion — and many more failings which I pass over.” One wonders why Ibn Tufayl chose ot to 
pass over these failings in particular. The very least one can say is that, according to him, 
Alfarabi contradicts himself, and that the more dangerous truths are to be found in Alfarabi’s 
political writings. If this can be said of Aristotle as well (especially the Politics), then we might 
say of him that indeed his philosophy too is “full of doubts.” For more on these “old wives’s 
tales,” see Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, trans. P. G. Walsh, Oxford’s World Classics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), III 92. 
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outset that he finds the people ofhis day disputing the question of creation, he 
makes no mention of a similar condition regarding the status of pleasure. For 
his own purposes, he may have thought it best or most prudent to remain 
silent about the matter and, possibly, subsume it under his mention of other 
political, moral, and logical issues. One reason for this is found in a little- 
known work of his entitled Exhortation to the Path of Happiness that, as the title 
indicates, appears particularly concerned with advocating a strict adherence 
to the moral or seemly life. It is written, as is Aristotle’s Ethics, largely from 
within the moral perspective itself, yet it is especially helpful in showing what 
problems inevitably confront the moral outlook when it is taken most 
seriously. 9" 

A very good reason for hiding a discussion of pleasure, then, is that it (or 
the longing for it) presents itself as a plausible candidate for the end of life, 
over and above a moral life that is demanded by a god or gods whose Law 
codifies those modes of behavior that are to be rewarded in the afterlife. 1°’ 
And the pleasures afforded by various unseemly acts are as obvious in this 
life as the pains that many times follow the sacrifices demanded by the 
noble and just things. Consequently, adherence to the demands of morality 


107 As regards the ambiguous place of pleasure vis-à-vis the moral virtues, one reads the 
following in the Exhortation to the Path of Happiness: 


The pleasures that follow upon acts — whether they are a pleasure in something sensed or 
a pleasure in something understood - either pertain to the present ( aj//a) or the future 
( aqiba) [or, as Jaffray notes, “this world or the hereafter"]; and similarly pains. Each one 
of these pleasures follow acts in one of two ways: 1) either the character of the act is such 
that a pleasure or a pain always follows it — such as the pain that follows burning and the 
pleasure that follows intercourse — for the character of burning is that when it happens to 
an animal, pain and suffering follow; or 2) pain insofar as it is decreed by the Law 
(shari'a), follows the act without it being a characteristic of that act [that pain] always 
follows it, such as lashing for the fornicator, and death for the murderer. For seemly acts 
that bring pain in the present [or, “this life"] are inevitably followed by pleasure in the 
future [or, “afterlife”] and unseemly acts that bring pleasure in the present [or, “this 
life”] are inevitably followed by pain in the future [or, “afterlife”]. It is necessary for us to 
deduce the pleasures and pains that follow from each act and to distinguish [the act] 
whose pleasure is in the present and what the pain is in the future, and that whose pain is 
in the present and whose pleasure is in the future. For when we incline towards an 
unseemly act because of a pleasure that we believe follows [it] in the present, and 
counter this pleasure with the pain that will follow it in the future, then we will refrain 
from the pleasure that prompts us to do what is unseemly. Therefore, it will become easy 
for us to turn away from what is unseemly. And when we incline toward abandoning 
a seemly act because of a certain pain that comes to us in the present, and counter [it] 
with the pleasure that will follow [it] in the future, then we will refrain from the pain that 
makes us turn away from what is seemly. Therefore, it will become easy for us to do what 
is seemly. Moreover, when we incline towards something unseemly because of a certain 
present pleasure it has, we will counter that pleasure with the unseemliness it has with 
respect to the future (in Jaffray, At the Threshold of Philosophy, 418—419). 

108 Cf. Aristotle, E. N., where Aristotle's discussion of pleasure (in Books One, Seven, and 
Ten) both precedes and follows his treatment of the moral virtues strictly speaking in 
Books Two through Five. 
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makes sense only if there exists a just god who cares for humans and 
promises someday to punish the wicked and reward the righteous.!?? 
That Alfarabi is thinking especially of the kind of Divine Law that is 
effective in his own day is evident in an important passage from this very 
chapter of the Harmonization: 


Were it not that the path we are pursuing in this treatise is the middle path — 
which, were we to eschew it, we would be like someone who prohibits a moral 
habit and then practices one like it - we would have spoken at length and said that 
none of the adherents of the [various] schools, sects, laws, and the rest of the 
factions has the knowledge about the generation of the world, affirming [the 
existence of] its Artisan, and giving a summary account of the issue of innovation 
that Aristotle, Plato before him, and those who pursue their approach have. That 
is, that all the arguments of the learned in the rest of the schools and sects do not, 
upon detailed analysis, indicate anything other than the eternity of clay and its 
perdurance. If you would like to grasp that, look into the books compiled about 
"beginnings," the accounts related in them, and the traditions recounted from 
their predecessors to see marvelous things: one says that at the outset there was 
water, and it was set in motion; foam gathered from which the earth was con- 
stituted; and smoke rose up from which the heavens were arranged. Then [look 
into] what the Jews, the Magians, and the rest of the nations say, all of which 
indicates transformations and changes that are contraries of innovation. And 
[look into] what there is in all their accounts about what will eventually happen 
to the heavens and the two earths, that is, these two being folded, pulverized, 


109 «As soon as men lived in society they must have noticed that some guilty men eluded the 
severity of the laws. They published public crimes. It was necessary to create a check on 
secret crimes: only religion could be this check" (Voltaire, Philosophical Dictionary, 184). 
Cf. also Plato, Gorgias, 525c-d and context, and this fragment from Critias: “There was 
atime when the life of men was unordered, bestial and the slave of force, when there was 
no reward for the virtuous and no punishment for the wicked. Then, I think, men 
devised retributory laws, in order that Justice might be dictator and have arrogance as 
its slave, and if anyone sinned, he was punished. Then, when the laws forbade them to 
commit open crimes of violence, and they began to do them in secret, a wise and clever 
man invented fear (of the gods) for mortals, that there might be some means offrightening 
the wicked, even if they do anything or say or think it in secret. Hence he introduced the 
Divine (religion), saying that there is a God flourishing with immortal life, hearing and 
seeing with his mind, and thinking of everything and caring about these things, and 
having divine nature, who will hear anything said among mortals, and will be able to see 
all that is done. And even if you plan anything evil in secret, you will not escape the gods 
in this; for they have surpassing intelligence. In saying these words, he introduced the 
pleasantest of teachings, covering up the truth with a false theory; and he said that the 
gods dwelt there where he could most frighten men by saying it, whence he knew that 
fears exist for mortals and rewards for the hard life: in the upper periphery, where they 
saw lightenings and heard the dred rumblings of thunder, and the starry-faced body of 
heaven, the beautiful embroidery of Time the skilled craftsman, whence come forth the 
bright mass of the sun, and the wet shower upon the earth. With such fears did he 
surround mankind, through which he well established the deity with his argument, and 
in a fitting place, and quenched the lawlessness among men... Thus, I think, for the first 
time did someone persuade mortals to believe in a race of deities" (from Freeman, 
Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 157-158). 
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scattered, cast into Hell, and things like that, none of which indicates pure 
annihilation. Had God not rescued intelligent and mindful people by means of 
these two sages [sc. Plato and Aristotle] and those pursuing their approach, who 
clarified the issue of innovation by clear and persuasive proofs — namely, that it is 
making something exist out of nothing; that whatever is brought into being from 
a certain thing will by all means revert to that thing through corruption; that the 
world is innovated out of nothing and will thus revert to nothing; and similar signs, 
proofs, and demonstrations with which their books are replete, especially those 
dealing with lordship and the principles of nature — mankind would have 
remained in perplexity and bewilderment.!!? 


Alfarabi, who cautions against prohibiting moral habit and then practi- 
cing it, does, in fact, claim that the sacred texts of the Jews, Magians, and 
other “nations” all point towards eternity and not creation — and that only 
Plato, Aristotle, and those following in their path have provided (in their 
books on divinity and the “principles of nature”) clear and convincing 
evidence to the contrary.!!! God's providence works through the wise to 
mankind more generally. 

This passage brings out something to which the previous texts I quoted 
have been pointing, and that is the issue of divine providence. The subject 
of divine providence is the arena wherein the physical or metaphysical 
perplexities surrounding eternity or creation meet the concerns of the 
citizen that are elaborated in political science. The reason for this is 
related to the fact that it is the shared experience of all thinking human 
beings to notice that the unjust may prosper and the just may suffer. That 
is, often there is no perceptible correlation between justice and happiness, 
and this cannot but affect our natural attachment to justice. If, however, 
there exists a God who concerns Himself with our welfare by providing 
guidance in these matters through the mediation of a Law, then such an 
attachment to justice is not only not severed but actually strengthened, as 
humans are guaranteed a divine compensation in the life to come that will 
make up for any discrepancies between desert and reward that humans 
witness or experience in this world. 

As the above-quoted text from the Exhortation! ? makes perfectly clear, 
the pleasures that are said to result from strict adherence to the just or 
*seemly" life are not at all as obvious as natural pleasures, and so the Law 
decrees that there are pleasures as well as pains that pertain to the afterlife. 


110 Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 58. 

11! That is, contrary to the Alfarabi of Maimonides in Guide of the Perplexed, II 15, here 
Alfarabi presents himself, Plato, and Aristotle as advocates of an even stricter notion of 
creation than the one that a literal reading of the Bible or Qur’an, for instance, would 
seem to warrant. 

112 See note 107, above. 
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It is worth noting that the Law!!? makes its first appearance in connection 
with the pam that it guarantees will follow those unseemly acts that are 
pleasurable, though unseemly. In the Harmonization, Alfarabi emphasizes 
the importance of this concern by mentioning it at the very beginning of his 
treatise and treating it as the very last subject before the peroration. The 
centerpiece of this chapter is a letter that Aristotle is said to have written in 
order to console the mother of Alexander the Great when she was hysterical 
over reports of her son's death. In the letter, Aristotle pleads with her not to 
despair, but rather to make offerings in the temple of Zeus because God's 
witnesses on earth — that is, the knowing souls" all agree that Alexander is “in 
the company of the good" due to the fact that *the good human being is the 
one God has chosen."!!* Although the teaching of the chapter is not entirely 
unambiguous, the message is: the world that is created by a beneficent and 
all-knowing god is also the world where justice (and the equation between 
penalty and reward) rules. In the language of the Guide of the Perplexed 
previously referenced, “... the belief in eternity the way Aristotle sees it ... 
destroys the Law in its principle, necessarily gives the lie to every miracle, and 
reduces to inanity all the hopes and threats that the Law has held out." ? 


Section Five 


This brings the reader back to Part Two of the Kitab al-Tadal and to the 
fifth and final Section of that Part, where Alfarabi alludes to the 
most notorious discussion of justice in all of classical literature. Section 
Five is the peak of an argumentative ascent that began in Section Two 
with the first stirrings of science from the beginning, before even the 
awareness of the various arts. Appropriately, its subject matter is the 
perfection of the arts in general and of the dialectical art in particular. It 
is here that the Topics is first mentioned by name in the Kitab al-Fadal and 
indeed it is the only text mentioned in the entire Section. As art in general is 
the theme, it takes up and furthers the insights regarding the arts that were 
discussed in previous Sections. One of the most important of these insights 
was that the arts emerge and develop out of “contention” or “strife.” 

At the beginning of Section Five, Alfarabi associated the longing for the 
pleasures of victory with dialectic and the preparation of the mind for 
science. By comparing dialectic to other training arts such as fighting and 
fencing, he had simply played upon the images he used at the beginning of 
the book, where dialectic appeared very much at home in the rough and 


113 Alfarabi uses a word meant to signify Divine Law, namely, shari a. 
114 Alfarabi, Harmonization, par. 78. 
115 Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II 25, my emphasis. 
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tumble atmosphere of the gymnasium. Still, even at that time, dialectic 
was admitted to be a rather unusual kind of training art, as it was and is 
said to be the best way to train the mind for scientific knowledge of the 
world.!!? Now, in this subsection on art that concludes the fifth Section 
and acts as a bridge to Sections Six and Seven, Alfarabi decides to take the 
reader out of the gymnasium and into the field of battle. The peroration 
sums up these two units quite well: “In this way, perfection in the art of 
dialectic, sophistry, rhetoric, and poetry must come about. As for the 
demonstrative sciences, it appears that their condition is like the condi- 
tion in carpentry, writing, and the other arts that are self-sufficient in 
themselves” (35). It is fitting that perfection is introduced at the very end 
of Part Two, at the peak of this argumentative ascent that began at the 
very beginning of the Part, in Section Two. 

First of all, in the peroration no examples are adduced on behalf of 
dialectic, while demonstration is said to be like carpentry, writing, and “self- 
sufficient arts.” This may have something to do with the nature of those arts 
with which he compares dialectic at the outset.!' Here the reader hears the 
noise of war, sick patients, and the sounds of drowning individuals: these are 
arts that call to mind something different than carpentry and writing. To be 
sure, agriculture is a rather more subdued art, and the art of navigation 
needn’t bring forth the images of impending doom. Still, this is the manner 
in which Alfarabi chooses to explain it, and one must acknowledge this in 
order to begin to make sense of what it is he intends. The most striking aspect 
of the presentation so far is the bringing forth of morally ambiguous arts such 
as rhetoric and generalship,''® though one needs to look further in order to 
make better sense of the development of the argument. 


116 Cf. 20.1-20.2, 32. 

117 «That is similar to the way the issue stands in the other training arts and in rhetoric, and 
the commanding of armies, and the art of the governance of warfare, and in medicine, 
and agriculture and navigation. For it is not for the doctor to heal absolutely, but it is 
only for him to bring forth for each sick person whatever the art requires him to do, and 
to strive after that; and there is nothing more than that for him. Ifhe follows [these rules], 
recovery [follows]. If it is not so, it is not due to his deficiency in medicine. Likewise, it is 
incumbent upon the navigator only to act each time in a manner that allows him to 
rescue the drowning person, and nothing more than that. Likewise for the farmer 
regarding what he sows and plants. And likewise the commander of armies regarding 
those he combats” (34). 

Alfarabi understood the need to be cautious when treading upon the nature of the arts of 
rhetoric and the governance of warfare especially, and this can be observed in the 
manner in which he handles them in this context. For example, these two arts are, 
respectively, the first and third among the six arts initially cited. In the elaboration that 
immediately follows (in which Alfarabi changes the order of the arts), Alfarabi omits 
even a reference to either of the two. Indeed, when Alfarabi returns to this list in the next 
paragraph, “rhetoric” and “the governance of warfare” (now with “agriculture”) are 
again dropped. 
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What Alfarabi makes very clear in the remainder of the subsection is 
that dialectic and demonstration differ in that the former requires delib- 
eration and reflection in carrying out its task and the latter does not. 
Demonstration is like carpentry, weaving, shoemaking, and tailoring,!!? 
to the extent to which the practitioners of these arts are not to stop the 
work they are performing and examine or deliberate about all the things 
they must do at each and every moment. Noteworthy also is that the 
practitioners of these more demonstrative arts are in addition not to 
perform praiseworthy actions, and it is the abrupt inclusion of this that 
helps explain the reason for the passage’s placement at the end of the Part. 
In short, it reveals the way in which dialectic, when explicitly contrasted 
against demonstration, may be said not only to hold its own, but to exhibit 
even a kind of superiority to its more esteemed counterweight. For one, 
there is ahuman or political quality to the art that renders it not only more 
attractive to individuals of a certain stripe, but that permits it to deduce 
and clarify those conditions out of which science emerges and in which it 
exists. It would be incorrect to assume that the self-sufficiency that is 
ascribed to the demonstrative art is meant simply to elevate it over and 
above dialectic. That is, although carpentry, weaving, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, and writing are best performed when alone, Alfarabi emphasizes that 
dialectic fully comes into its own in the context of a community. The fact 
that such arts often involve performing “praiseworthy actions” only high- 
lights the moral component that is so central not only to those commu- 
nities but to dialectic as well. Second, those political conditions are the 
best means of gaining clarity about the scope and mission of science itself. 
Alfarabi here and earlier stresses that to understand dialectic properly as 
a training art is to understand that end towards which it exercises, and 
that end is science properly understood. In the present context, this is 
brought out in the following manner: Alfarabi mentions Aristotle by name 
in relation to the issue of nature and causation.'*° 

Dialectic was associated with “faculty” in the very first sentence of the 
Jadal, yet this is the first time Alfarabi sees fit to explain what he means by 
the term. Dialectic, then, is an art that not only requires reflection in order 


11? Alfarabi manipulates this list of arts in the subsequent orderings in a manner similar to 
the way he handled the first group, though (again) it is difficult to make sense of the 
reason why. I will only point out that in the peroration “writing” is introduced for the 
first time. 

120 «Aristotle calls those arts that are like this ‘faculties,’ since their ends may or may not 
follow their actions. Its ends follow when nature — or another one of the causes — 
supports the art, so that it is not possible to enumerate its actions that are performed 
according to an order and in a continuous fashion until the goal in it is reached, as it may 
be in weaving and the like” (35). 
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to reach its goal,!?! but also that nature “or another one of the causes” 
supports it in addition. This is the first time the issue of causation is 
broached in an explicit fashion and it is significant that it enters uncer- 
emoniously. Nature, “or another one of the causes,” emerges in the 
context of the dialectical and not demonstrative art. This, along with 
the fact that, in the peroration, dialectic is not only reunited with rhetoric 
but also sophistry and poetry only heightens the already charged atmo- 
sphere at this point. What is it about this dialectical art that permits it not 
only to treat political or ethical matters, but also to take on and even beat 
demonstration at its own game? The sixth and seventh Sections that 
follow help to resolve the matter, and they do so by blurring the distinc- 
tion between science and this not-so-humble conversational art. 


1?! Cf. Aristotle, E.N., 1112a34ff. 


5 Dialectic and Education 


Is it your opinion, I [sc. Socrates] said, that we have placed dialectic at the top 
of the studies like a coping stone, and that no other study could rightly be set 
higher than this one, but that the treatment of the studies has already reached 
its end? 

Plato, Republic, 534e 


Sections Six and Seven 


Section Six is notable for the reason that Alfarabi here treats most impor- 
tant questions with nearly breathtaking economy and directness. Due to 
the fact that this is a relatively short section, it would be best to begin by 
simply laying out its basic structure since Alfarabi is educating the reader 
through the formal as well as material qualities of his commentary. To 
speak very generally, the first four units consider the issue of interroga- 
tion: scientific interrogation on the one hand and dialectical or sophistical 
interrogation on the other. In the final two units, Alfarabi turns to the 
various kinds of investigation, only to return to interrogation before finally 
concluding with some remarks about investigation. Why does he insert 
a consideration of interrogation in the middle of his treatment of investi- 
gation? This repetition is the key to the Section, in that it prepares the 
groundwork for a new understanding ofthe relation between dialectic and 
demonstration such that any attempt to separate the two should be 
viewed as insufficient and ultimately unintelligible. 

Alfarabi starts by defining scientific interrogation as that which involves 
instruction, and dialectical and sophistical interrogation as that which 
calls for the admission of something. Choosing to clarify dialectic and 
sophistry first, Alfarabi next explains that in dialectic and sophistry, one 
seeks to have the respondent either admit or choose one of the two paired 
items. The next two units appear to conclude the treatment of interroga- 
tion by elaborating at greater length the qualities of the scientific kind of 
interrogation, though dialectic reappears even here and one must pay 
close attention to this reappearance. 

Scientific interrogation includes those interrogations with which the 
comprehension of the meaning that is signified by the name is called for, 
as well as its formation (taswir) in the soul, and also the interrogation that 
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calls for the knowledge of the existence of the thing. Alfarabi then omits 
any further reference to the first type and continues by dividing the second 
into two subgroups: the *composite" problem, which considers the exis- 
tence of one being vis-à-vis another being, and the “simple” problem, in 
which the absolute existence of a thing or being is inquired after. Again, 
Alfarabi chooses to elaborate only one of the pair, and so he proceeds to 
make the composite problem the object of his abiding interest by clarify- 
ing its nature in a series of noteworthy examples: “Is the heaven spherical 
or not?”, “the stone and man, which of the two is an animal?", and “to 
which of the twelve signs of the Zodiac does the sun belong?" (38). By 
situating humans between the heavens in this way, Alfarabi prepares the 
reader for the re-emergence of dialectic in unit 39. Before that, he intro- 
duces something new, namely, that the scientific investigation calls for the 
knowledge of substance, which is related both to “genus” and “defini- 
tion.” This “interrogation that calls for the understanding of the existence 
of the thing is that with which one calls for its demonstration, because the 
knowledge of its existence is not attained except through the knowledge of 
its demonstration” (38).! 

As clear and emphatic as this concluding statement on behalf of 
demonstration is, its bold outlines are somewhat dissolved as Alfarabi 
returns to his concern for the integrity of the dialectical art in the midst of 
all this. His starting point is clear enough: while the way of the student is 
to ask that the teacher demonstrate which part of an opposition is true, the 
way ofthe dialectician is to have the interlocutor choose whichever part of 
a contradiction he desires. Alfarabi then recalls that the main point is that, 
while the dialectical interrogation has the respondent choose between 
whichever part of the contradiction (al-tanaqid) he desires, certain knowl- 
edge of the true part of an opposition (al-tadadd) is what is demanded by 
science. To put the matter bluntly, what distinguishes dialectic from 
science here is the claim that there is no desire (eros) in science, or that 
science does not take desire into account. 

Alfarabi then continues to effect a blurring of any easy division between 
science and dialectic by introducing now a third kind of interrogation into 
the mix, called “investigation.” The reader is somewhat puzzled at this 
point, since Alfarabi at the beginning of the Section, spoke only of two 
kinds of interrogation, namely, scientific and dialectical interrogation. 
Now when that order is upended in the subsequent development, the 
reader suspects that Alfarabi uses the investigative sort of interrogation in 
order to mine a passageway to connect the previously separated arts 
described above. As if to acknowledge the reader's confusion at this 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71b1 off. 
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point in the argument, Alfarabi admits that “[t]his investigation is not like 
the kinds of interrogations that preceded it, and it is necessary for it to 
have a name in accordance with its condition" (40).? And then again two 
sentences later: “This is also a kind of investigation, and it is not one of 
these preceding interrogations" (ibid.).? 

With this statement, and the implied concession that science and desire 
(eros) must be as inextricably intertwined as dialectic and the knowledge 
of existence,* Alfarabi begins making the case for an altogether new kind 
of science. In the next Section on the particles of interrogation, he starts 
describing the kind of weapons that such a scientist possesses at his 
disposal. The evident purpose of Alfarabi in Section Seven is to list and 
then describe six particles used when interrogating. In the order in which 
they are introduced, they are: “whether” (hal), “is it not” (alaysa), “what 
is” (ma), “which” (ayy), “for what reason” (Ii-ma), and “how” (kayfa).? 
Alfarabi seems to begin his treatment of the first of the particles conven- 
tionally enough and suggests something that will be pursued throughout 
this relatively short Section: 


As for the utterances that signify the types of interrogation, the particle “whether” 
[hal] is used in choice-making interrogations and in scientific interrogations where 
information [al-ikhbar] about the true [demonstrative] part of the two parts of the 
opposition is sought, and in scientific interrogations about the problem whose 
syllogism is investigated. It may have to be that, for each one of these [types of 
interrogation], there is a special utterance that signifies it. (42) 


Alfarabi is silent here about dialectic. Or is he? A quick look at the 
preceding Section reveals that dialectical interrogation is a choice- 
making interrogation (37). So Alfarabi hides the name, but effectively 
admits that — at least with regard to this particle — science and dialectic 
operate in similar places. Indeed, this method of proceeding is even more 
clearly evident in the remainder of the Section. 


? It is worth noting that Alfarabi here does not refer to Aristotle’s discussion in the Topics: he 
appears to use this admission to call attention to the unusual character of his treatment as 
a whole. In fact, although Aristotle is mentioned by name in the previous Section (Section 
Five) as well as in Section Eight, he and his books are absent from Sections Six and Seven. 
Alfarabi says that the interrogations are different. At this point, he strangely changes 
“scientific interrogation" into “didactic interrogation" and then, by the end, back once 
again to the preceding nomenclature. He concludes the Section on a rather dramatic note: 
“As for the thesis [that is called for by dialectical interrogation], it may be generally 
accepted or may not be generally accepted ... Investigation is common to all of the arts; it 
demands a syllogism for a problem for whatever art there is. Sometimes it seeks a syllogism 
composed from certain premises, and sometimes it seeks a syllogism composed from 
generally accepted premises" (41, my emphasis). 

^ Note that “investigation” — which is common to both demonstration and dialectic — may 

take place either between a man and himself or between him and another. 
> For a more thorough treatment of these, cf. Kitab al-Hurüf, Part Three, passim. 
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The distinguishing mark of the particle “which” (ayy) is that it distin- 
guishes: “the particle ‘which’ is used in interrogations by which one thing 
is distinguished from another that shares with it a certain thing — whether 
that shared thing is a genus or a kind or an accident of that thing — or 
whether that by which it is distinguished from the other is an essential 
difference or an accidental difference" (ibid.). As regards the particle 
“how,” it is employed in order to consider two items: the disposition 
(hay 'a) of a thing or being, and its conformation (sigha). Alfarabi is only 
interested in explaining the latter, and he begins to do so with a series of 
exemplary questions, such as “how is he in his moral character?" and 
“how is so-and-so created?” Having thus suggested a connection in this 
context between moral questions and the issue of creation, he moves on to 
emphasize the difference between these two particles. “How” considers 
“the essence of the thing, without taking [into account] the distinction 
between that thing and between another” (42), and “which” calls for the 
distinction that helps make sense of a genus or a kind. 

These rather abstruse technical considerations serve the true teaching 
of the Jadal in the following way: Alfarabi utilizes these two particles along 
with the particle “what is” (mā) to reveal that dialectic is meant also to 
consider those questions or problems that are traditionally associated 
with scientific demonstration. Still, he exercises great caution when 
doing so: rather than speak of dialectic by name, he refers to it obliquely 
as the acceptance-inducing method. In the context of his discussion of the 
“what is” particle, he says that it is effective “according to the method for 
acceptance or the method for teaching” (43); “which” now becomes 
a part of the *choice-making interrogation” (ibid.); and “how” now “is 
an acceptance-inducing interrogation or an educating one” (ibid.).° In 
fact, at the very end of the Section Alfarabi offers one of the more explicit 
admissions as to what he is up to: “From among the kinds of scientific 
interrogation, [the kind] that calls for what makes known the meaning of 
the utterance may sometimes be used in dialectic” (44). 


Sections Eleven through Thirteen 


These statements are still only hints or suggestions as to what is at the root 
of the solution to the problem that Alfarabi has been considering. That is 
to say, how might the art of dialectic address both the concerns that 
animate political life as well as the demands of science such that it not 


© One begins to get a sense of the direction in which Alfarabi is taking the art of dialectic 
when one notices that the examples used in this context are, for instance, “in which 
Zodiacal sign is the sun?” and “for what reason are the heavens spherical?” 
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only does justice to both, but also resolves the perplexities found in each? 
In order to address this more adequately, an interpretation of Sections 
Eleven through Thirteen (which primarily deal with premises and pro- 
blems) is needed. The single most obvious marker that compels one to 
jump over the intervening Sections is the fact that, in Section Eleven, 
Alfarabi returns to the issue of interrogation, only this time his treatment 
of the matter unpacks the dense elaboration the reader just confronted 
and permits the reader to see things much more clearly. One sign that the 
reader breathes a different atmosphere in Section Eleven is that, despite 
the fact that we hear about interrogation, Aristotle and his books return as 
guides and assistants. Perhaps not surprisingly, the art of dialectic too is 
much more prominently displayed, and even suggests a superiority vis-à- 
vis the demonstrative arts. 

Section Eleven concerns “premises” and “problems,” and Alfarabi 
begins by offering a helpful definition of both: 


Generally, *premise" is spoken of for every proposition and, in general, for every 
apophantic assertion that is a part of a syllogism (or ready to be taken as a part of 
a syllogism), a conclusion, or a problem, which the person uses between him and 
himselfor uses in a discourse with another. Aristotle uses this meaning ofthe word 
“premise” in most of the book Peri Hermenias. “Premise” may also be spoken of 
for the proposition that one seeks to adopt by means of the admission-making 
interrogation — it is that which is inquired about by the admission-making parti- 
cle — whatever it is, whether a part of a syllogism (or ready to become one), 
a conclusion, or a problem. “Problem” [al-mas ala] is spoken of for every propo- 
sition asked about by the choice-making particle — which is connected to the 
choice-making particle — whether it is the proposition, or a part of a syllogism (or 
ready to become one), a conclusion, or a problem. (71) 


As in Sections Six and Seven, dialectic is described, but under a veil — as 
that admission-making thing.’ Still, unlike the previous Sections, it is the 
dialectical art that appears now to be the object of Alfarabi's undivided 
attention. Indeed, the art of demonstration seems slowly to fade into the 
background, a suspicion which is enforced by the two references in these 
Sections to the Topics and not a single one to the Posterior Analytics. 
Alfarabi indicates that someone may use premises for any apophantic 
assertion that is part of a syllogism, and that such a person will utilize 
them either when going over the matter by himself or when conversing 
with others. Now, when discussing problems, the reader learns that this 
too is employed “whether between a man by himself, or between him and 
another? (73). Should one be led to think that there is some importance 
attached to this? In order to address this issue, we must go back to Section 


T See 36, 37, and 42. 
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Six, where the following statement appears: “That may occur between 
a man and himself in order to find his syllogism in himself, or that may 
occur between him and someone else in order to share in seeking the 
syllogism for the posed problem since finding the syllogism for the pro- 
blem is easier if more than one seeks it” (40). The topic discussed here is 
“investigation,” and unit 40 was the unit that broached the subject of this 
kind of interrogation and caused the reader some confusion when it was 
so introduced, as it appeared at the time to be an interloper within the 
clean division set by the scientific and dialectical kinds of interrogation. At 
that time, Alfarabi was purposefully using such an opportunity to suggest 
a means by which science and dialectic may be linked. For not only does 
the “either man by himself or with others” character of premise and 
problem allude to this, but there is even an explicit admission of that.? 
This is especially resonant when recalling what kinds of problems Alfarabi 
lists as especially dialectical.? 

It might be helpful at this point to pause in order to regain some footing 
and obtain a better sense of the landscape. We just completed a survey of 
Section Eleven, to which the reader was directed by the arguments found 
in Sections Six and Seven that concerned the various interrogative parti- 
cles that are used in scientific and dialectical investigations. Because of 
the formal and material markers located in Sections Twelve and Thirteen, 
these two Sections most clearly belong to a three-Section group that 
includes Section Eleven. From Section Thirteen, one is directed towards 
Sections Seventeen through Nineteen. Nonetheless, the subject of 
Section Eleven was “premises” and “problems” more generally. In the 
following Section, Alfarabi’s attention directs “us” towards explicating 
the phenomenon of dialectical premises in particular. Section Thirteen is 
interesting in that it acts like something of an interlude between the 
matter of dialectical premises treated previously, and dialectical pro- 
blems, which are the subject of Alfarabi’s very interesting remarks in 
Section Fourteen. 

Because Alfarabi in Section Twelve treats those opinions that lie at the 
heart of dialectical investigation, he directly confronts the perplexities 
that the reader has been considering in these latest Sections more parti- 
cularly, and throughout the Jadal more generally. His discussion here 
casts some light on the way in which those perplexities may be resolved to 
the satisfaction of those future philosophers whom Alfarabi has been 
training throughout the commentary: 


8 “Problem” is also spoken of in a way that is more specific for each problem posed in order 
that its syllogism be sought in whatever art — whether that problem is dialectical or scientific, or 
whether between a man and himself, or between him and another” (73, my emphasis). 

? See 14-16, discussed above. 
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As regards the dialectical premise that we said is a proposition whose way is to be 
accepted by interrogation in order to be made a part of a syllogism by which is 
sought, from the standpoint of dialectic, the refutation of a particular argument, it 
is first of all the opinions that are generally accepted by all people, or generally 
accepted by most people without the remaining people opposing them. Then after 
that it is the opinions generally accepted by the intelligent of the people, their 
scientists and all of their philosophers without the many opposing them, or it is the 
generally accepted [opinions] according to most of them without the remaining 
ones or the many opposing them. Then it is the generally accepted [opinions] 
according to those celebrated and generally known for their skill without one of 
them or another opposing them. Then it is the opinions deduced in each one of 
the arts that the practitioners agree upon, then it is the opinions that the skilled 
from among the people of all arts deduce and opine when no one opposes 
him. (76.1) 


Alfarabi's remarks are helpful not only in the way he repeats Aristotle's 
similar statement in the Topics,!? but also in the way he situates these 
comments. While Aristotle's words are placed between chapters that 
concern the ten categories (chapter 9) and dialectical problems (chapter 
11), Alfarabi interjects a consideration of generally accepted opinion 
within a broader effort to get at the bottom ofthe relation between science 
and dialectic.!! 

One cannot help but notice that the final two kinds of opinion listed are 
not said to be generally accepted at all. In fact, Alfarabi immediately 


10 See Aristotle, Topics, 104a2-8. 

11 [ don't mean to suggest that Alfarabi departs from Aristotle in this regard, but that his 
commentary is organized in such a way as to bring to the surface the troubling questions 
more frequently and more boldly. That Aristotle at bottom and throughout the Organon 
is aiming to alert the reader to the fundamental contingency that lies at the heart of all 
demonstrative science can be witnessed at the very beginning of the Topics itself: 
“Reasoning is demonstration when it proceeds from premises which are true and primary 
or of such a kind that we have derived our original knowledge of them through premises 
which are primary and true ... Things are true and primary which command belief [pistis] 
through themselves and not through anything else; for regarding the first principles of 
science it is unnecessary to ask any further question as to ‘why’, but each principle should of 
itself command belief [pistis]” (Aristotle, Topics, 100a27—b22 [Loeb trans.], my emphasis). 
Aristotle makes a similar remark in the Nicomachean Ethics (“Hence he who will listen 
adequately to the noble things and the just things, and to the political things generally, 
must be brought up nobly by means of habituation. For the ‘that’ is a principle and if this 
should be sufficiently apparent, there will be no need of the ‘why’ in addition, and 
a person of the sort indicated has or would easily hold the principles” [E.N., 1095b3- 
8]). The fact that this statement (which asserts that science can rest easy with the “that” 
and not seek the “why”) is insufficient according to Aristotle is demonstrated not only in 
the rest of the Ethics (and especially Book 6), but in the Organon as well. Briefly, it is the 
art of dialectic (and only this art) that is competent to raise and answer the question 
"why," that is, the question whose proper resolution determines the nature of the 
scientific enterprise. The quotation from the Ethics (as well as Kitab al-fadal, Sections 
One and Two on habit) points in the direction of the most favorable grounds for such 
a resolution. 
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follows his statement with a description of two other types of premises 
that make up the building blocks of dialectical inquiry, the first of which is 
not said to be generally accepted either: “Also, the premises whose pre- 
dicates are seen in the particulars of its subjects or in most of them, and 
which are in general true regarding many of the sense-perceptible things — 
these are also dialectical premises” (76.2). The reader now understands 
more clearly why any simple equation of dialectic and generally accepted 
opinions that one may have been clinging to up to this point is not 
satisfactory, and that the dialectician can move into territory occupied 
by the wise and philosophers. The dialectician is able to accomplish this 
not only because he will of necessity utilize the opinions of the wise and 
philosophers insofar as they are opinions, but also due to the fact that both 
dialectic and demonstration are understood to be arts and, as such, have 
this kind of knowledge in common: 


These are the types of dialectical premises, and the most noble of them are [those 
that are] generally accepted by all people or most. That is because the opinions of 
the philosophers and the intelligent and the scientists and the trusted only become 
dialectical premises because they are generally accepted by all or most of those 
who must receive and trust their opinions. Likewise the opinions that are specific 
to the arts become dialectical premises because they are generally accepted by all 
that the person who does not know something must accept the speech of the one 
who knows that thing. Therefore, also received are the opinions of the skilled 
among the people of each art. (76.4) 


Alfarabi is so eager to emphasize that art implies knowledge that he follows the 
above statement with an emphatic, “It is necessary for us to know” that “the 
skilled among the philosophers and scientists and people of the arts only 
deduce their opinions either by means of syllogism or experience” (77.1); 
here the “wise” and “intelligent” and “trusted” drop out of the list and the 
people of the arts are included along with philosophers and knowers. 
While Aristotle’s text of the Topics is certainly the springboard for 
Alfarabi’s words,!? Alfarabi’s procedure here calls to mind Socrates, 
and especially Plato’s account of his way of life. One is led to this conclu- 
sion not simply on the basis of the way in which Alfarabi expands on 
Aristotle’s brief remarks, but also because it is consistent with both the 
matter and spirit of Alfarabi’s commentary up to this point. Aristotle, for 
instance, adduces the examples of the arts of medicine and geometry to 
clarify this aspect of the arts while Alfarabi, in the final unit of this Section, 
quotes from an unnamed source who says the following: “it is not neces- 
sary to remove any of the inhabitants of cities who busy themselves with 
more than one art, as Plato said” (78, my emphasis). Just prior to this, 


12 See Aristotle, Topics, 104a33-38. 
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Alfarabi offers a quotation regarding Hippocrates that recalls Aristotle's 
medical example in the Topics, and then another sourceless quotation 
about Aristotle himself: *the figures of the categorical syllogism are three, 
just as Aristotle said" (ibid.). 

The quotation regarding Plato immediately calls to mind both Alfarabi's 
Principles of the Opinions of the People of the Virtuous City and especially 
Socrates’ conversation with Adeimantus and Glaucon in the second 
Book of the Republic.'* Here is the characteristically Farabian Plato,'* the 
emphatically political Plato whom Alfarabi had to reach across the centu- 
ries to recover. So it is not surprising that this is also a recollection of 
Socrates, whose interest in lowly artisans and praise for their wisdom was 
proverbial.? Indeed, in the quotations on Hippocrates, Aristotle, and 
Plato that serve to close the twelfth Section of the Kitab al-Fadal, only the 
one affiliated with Plato is explicitly connected with the theme of the arts.'° 
Alfarabi confirms this suspicion in the Philosophy of Plato. That is, accord- 
ing to Alfarabi in the Philosophy of Plato, at precisely that moment when 
Plato began to seek after the science that he knew would clarify the matter 
of human perfection, the arts were the object of his attention.'” 


1? Cf. Plato, Republic, 370b (*And, what about this? Who would do a finer job, one man 
practicing many arts, or one man one art?”) and 374a: “Surely we were in agreement, if 
you remember, that it's impossible for one man to do a fine job in many arts." 

14 Recall that, at 76.4, Alfarabi calls some dialectical premises the “noblest” of them all. 

15 “Finally, then, I [sc. Socrates] went to the manual artisans. For I was conscious that I had 

knowledge of nothing, so to speak, but I knew that I would discover that they, at least, 

had knowledge of many noble things. And I was not played false about this: they did have 
knowledge of things which I did not have knowledge of, and in this way they were wiser 

than I” (Plato, Apology of Socrates, 22c—d; cf. also Xenophon, Memorabilia, 3.10). 

'The quotation connects the question regarding the place of the arts in Plato with the 

Republic. It is significant that the Republic is also alluded to in Section Five, the only other 

place in the Jadal where the issue of the arts plays so central a role. That time, we are 

meant to recall the conversation between Socrates and Thrasymachus regarding the 

"art," or virtue, of justice. Might this be part of the reason why the three references to 

the Republic are only allusions? Alfarabi decides not to mention the dialogue by its 

traditional title. Cf. Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 20.1-14. 

“When it had become evident to him [sc. Plato] that, of all the sciences, it is only this 

science that the perfection of man ought to be attained, that there is here an art and 

a faculty with which the beings can be investigated to the point of achieving this knowl- 

edge, and that there is here an investigation, study, or instruction that is a way to this 

knowledge — then he proceeded to find out which art supplied this knowledge and by 
which investigation it is attained. He set about canvassing the generally accepted arts and 
generally accepted investigations: that is, generally accepted among the citizens of cities 
and nations" (Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 6.3-9). Alfarabi's dramatic depiction of 

Plato's investigative activity is quite similar to Socrates! description of his own, at least 

when he defends it in front of his accusers in the Athenian courtroom. This may help to 

clear up some of the mystery that attends Alfarabi’s strange treatment of Socrates (and his 
treatment of the Apology, for that matter [Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 17.5-6]) in the 

Plato: the entirety of this work may in fact be a kind of Apologia Sokratous. 
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Section Thirteen acts as a coda to all of this and even as an interlude 
between Alfarabi’s lengthy treatment of the dialectical premise and pro- 
blem. The subject matter of this Section is “places” (topor) and “species” 
of dialectical premises, and Alfarabi explains what he means by this in the 
following way: 


Each one of these [premises] is either categorical or conditional, and each one of 
these is either a topos or a species. The “species” is the premise that is specific to 
each kind of syllogism that is composed of each kind of problem. The defined 
problem is like when we say, “is pleasure a good or not?"!? and the premise that is 
called a “species” and is specific to this defined problem is like when we say, “if 
pain is an evil, then pleasure is a good." (79) 


While Alfarabi does not say as much here, he will not treat categorical or 
conditional premises until the very last Section of the book and spends the 
remainder of his time on places and species. He will later repeat the 
example, “if pain is an evil, then pleasure is a good” (80), thereby 
reinforcing the affiliation between these matters and more commonsen- 
sical human concerns. Not to be forgotten, however, is the fact that the 
tools of the dialectical art are also useful in the mathematical sciences as 
well, as Alfarabi's reference to “the last form of the tenth book of Euclid" 
(81) makes clear. Thus dialectic is revealed to occupy that place where 
science and politics meet. Alfarabi uses this opportunity at the end of 
Section Thirteen to make one ofhis more forceful pronouncements in this 
regard: 


Among the topoi, there are those that are common to the certain and generally 
accepted [things], and these pertain to dialectic and philosophy together. Also, 
there are those [sc. topoi] that are generally accepted yet are common to the 
generally accepted things only, and these are specific to dialectic. There are 
those that are sophistical only, as well as those that are common to sophistry 
and dialectic. It is only necessary to accept in this art the topoi that are common to 
philosophy and dialectic, and those that are common to dialectic and sophistry, 
and the generally accepted [opinions] that are specific to dialectic. (81) 


Yet despite Alfarabi's continued effort to keep the dialectical art rooted in 
the soil from which morality springs, he cannot help but allow the stu- 
dent's gaze to turn heavenward. The reader was initially compelled by the 
form of Alfarabi's argument to turn to Section Eleven due to the interest it 
shared in investigation with Sections Six and Seven. In those earlier 
Sections, Alfarabi raised questions regarding the relation between the 
sun and the Zodiac, as well as regarding the sphericity of the heavenly 
bodies. Now the reader finds that Section Thirteen directs attention over 


18 See Aristotle, Topics, 104b6-7. 
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to Sections Seventeen through Nineteen, three Sections in which Alfarabi 
returns to the treatment of topoi. Predictably, heavenly or metaphysical 
issues arise here with some frequency and Alfarabi accomplishes some- 
thing in this context that is of singular importance: he builds upon all that 
preceded and prepares the groundwork for a dialectical science of nature 
that is at the same time a science of humanity and of the gods. 


Sections Seventeen through Nineteen 


Alfarabi has up to now called attention to both the unsatisfactory quality 
of the pre-Socratic science of nature as well as that aspect of political life 
that, while forming the basis of all healthy societies, appears to lack and 
even oppose a scientific study of its origins. How might Sections 
Seventeen through Nineteen, with their attention to definition, mean to 
resolve these concerns? First of all, it is best to recall here Alfarabi’s 
previously mentioned reference to “the opinion of Protagoras” (69), 
and the “perplexity” to which it leads.!? 

In short, the problem is the relativism that is born out of a belief that all 
opinion is equally true and therefore equally false, or that a science of the 
beings, especially the human being, is strictly speaking impossible. 
Alfarabi has challenged that assumption or conviction throughout the 
Kitab al-Fadal, and has prepared the way for a new understanding of the 
dialectical art that is meant to oppose successfully the Protagorean 
dilemma. It accomplishes this in large part by being the only logical art 
whose task addresses those opinions that emerge naturally or necessarily 
in political life for as long as there will be a political life to speak of. Not 
only that: it is also peculiarly constituted as to be capable of considering 
those fundamental hypotheses of all science that, as hypotheses, are taken 
for granted by each particular science and are therefore not subjected to 
scientific scrutiny. The dialectical art, like the rhetorical and sophistical 
art, is a universal tool that, unlike every science, has no subject matter of 
its own and can therefore freely consider the bases of any number of 
sciences. This foundational activity is something no demonstrative 
science is able to do, and Aristotle is very much willing to admit that 
there are grave doubts lurking underneath the shimmering facade of 
demonstrative science. 


19 “Or is it the case... that man cannot attain such knowledge of the beings, that this is not 
the knowledge that is possible and that man is naturally capable of attaining, that the 
knowledge he attains about the beings is rather the opinion of each of those who speculate 
about things and the conviction each happens to hold, and that the knowledge natural to 
man is relative to the conviction formed by each individual and is not this other knowl- 
edge that one may aspire to but will not reach?” (Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 4.14—5.4). 
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Aristotle offers, in Metaphysics Gamma, support to the view that dia- 
lectic represents the only viable way to resolve the Protagorean perplex- 
ities. With Alexander of Aphrodisias’? commentary as our guide,?? 
I suggest that the Metaphysics helps to explain the manner in which 
Alfarabi proceeds in the remaining Sections of the Kitab al-fadal. To 
begin by speaking in very broad terms, the third through sixth chapters 
of Metaphysics Gamma present Aristotle’s argument to the effect that the 
refutation of the relativist thesis is only accomplished via a consideration 
of speech, and therefore dialectic. Aristotle prepares for this discussion at 
the end of the second chapter, where he delivers a number of important 
remarks regarding the relation between philosophy, dialectic, and 
sophistry.” Once Alexander starts considering the third chapter of 
Aristotle's book, he immediately attacks the troubles that Aristotle raises 
at Metaphysics 1005b2-4: 


When he [sc. Aristotle] says that the primary philosopher is concerned with the 
axioms, he means, not that he demonstrates them, but that he shows that they are 
the principles of demonstration; but the principles are indemonstrable. He 
expresses this in what he now says against those who think there is demonstration 
of all things, and who think that one should not accept anything that is said as true 
without a demonstration, views which he has also discussed in the Posterior 
Analytics (An. Post. 1.3). He says that these people speak in this way because of 
lack of training in analytics; for it has been shown in the Analytics that there must 
be a principle of demonstration, and that this principle must be indemonstrable; 
for there could not be demonstration at all, if one were to inquire after demonstra- 
tion of all things. For, as was said in the Analytics (An. Post. 1.1), every kind of 
instruction, every kind of intellectual learning process, takes place from pre- 
existent knowledge; and those things are the so-called axioms ... The statement 
may also bear on what Plato says in the Alcibiades, that what someone knows, he 
knows from having learned it or from having discovered it, and that the one who 
discovers is the one who has first inquired; for there are some things which we 
know without having learned them, and without having inquired about them.?? 


Alexander, then, takes Aristotle's one sentence statement and uses it as an 
opportunity to bring Plato into the discussion in a manner similar to what 
Alfarabi does in the Harmonization. That is, both Alexander and Alfarabi 
suggest that Platonic and Aristotelian philosophizing can be understood 
as being motivated by the concern to confront the contingency that is 


20 Cf. Muhsin Mahdi, “Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Philosophy,” in Islamic 
Philosophy and Mysticism, ed. Parviz Morewedge (Delmar: Caravan Books, 1981), 3-21. 

21 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1004b17ff.; Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics 4” (London: Duckworth, 1993), 259, 24ff. Cf. also ibid., 247, 9: “He [sc. 
Aristotle] says that one is the same as being in the way that principle (arché) and cause 
(aition) are the same.” 

?? Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4,” 266, 31-2677, 145 cf. also ibid., 
269, 12-13. 
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coeval with apodeictic science. Despite the fact that the dialectical art is 
not mentioned by name as yet, Aristotle's striking words at Topics 
101a35-b4 are not forgotten when Alexander admits that “the principles 
and premises corresponding to each science, which are proper to the 
things demonstrated in that science, belong to the one who demonstrates 
in each science"?? and “it is necessary for the one who has universal 
scientific knowledge of being insofar as it is being to know the most certain 
principles of all things [and] this is the philosopher, the wise man."?* 
When Alexander begins to clarify Aristotle's words at Metaphysics 
1006a11-12, the central role of dialectic is in greater evidence, as 
Aristotle is here admitting that a way out may be discerned in the very 
fact that the interlocutors in a given quarrel need to use language and 
employ the generally accepted rules of speech: 


He [sc. Aristotle] says that it is, none the less, possible to demonstrate this axiom 
[sc. non-contradiction], not without qualification but by way of refutation, pro- 
vided the one who disputes [the axiom] says something, i.e. provided only he 
names something and uses reason (/ogos), i.e. provided he signifies something by 
the things he says and the answers he makes to the questions posed [to him]. For if 
he does not answer or say anything, it is laughable to use reason on such 
a person.” 


According to Aristotle? and Alexander,”’ when confronting an indivi- 
dual who steadfastly refuses to accept even the most basic presuppositions 
of scientific inquiry, the dialectician is able not only to defend the scien- 
tific point of view but even to mount a challenge, “provided that the 
respondent is willing to answer the questions [put to him]."?? This is 
due to the fact that *everyone who says something and signifies something 
signifies something definite ... so that one who signified something which 
is not definite would not be saying anything."?? How this might be 
connected to the broader theme of the dialectical resolution of 
Protagorean relativism is addressed in chapter 5 of Metaphysics Gamma, 
where Aristotle and then Alexander confront the challenge directly. 
Alexander first offers a summary of Protagoras’ opinion: 


[Aristotle] says that the account that is posited, which says that the same thing is the 
case and is not the case, and that for this reason contradictions are both true in every 
case, is the same as the account of Protagoras, which is that for each person that 
which appears [to him] is the case, i.e. is thus, for every appearance is true. This is 
why it is also necessary that the two accounts are either both true at the same time or 


23 Ibid., 268, 1-3. ?* Ibid., 268, 23-25. — ?? Ibid., 272, 33-36. 

26 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1006a18—20. 

27 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4,” 274, 2ff. 28 Thid., 283, 36. 

?9 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4," 296, 25-27; cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1008a30-31. 
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both false at the same time. He shows that they are the same, i.e. that one follows 
from the other. For if the things that seem [true] to every opinion (doxa), i.e. to 
every appearance (pAantasia), are true, as was the view of Protagoras, it is necessary 
for all things to be true and false at the same time .. . [f]or [people] opine (doxazein) 
things opposed to one another concerning the same things, and if those [opinions] 
are true, then contradictories would be true at the same time. 


Opinion, then, is the linchpin in this effort to combat the relativism that 
stands as the obstacle to the quest for a scientific knowledge that can 
defend itself scientifically. Opinion (doxa; ra’y) occupies that place in 
between speech (phone; kalam) and appearance (phantasia), and 
Alexander explains how this insight helps refute those relativists who 


say these things for the sake of argument (/ogou kharein), not convinced that objects 
are thus, but choosing to support this thesis out of love of strife. He [sc. Aristotle] said 
that in reply to these people one must use refutation, i.e. refutation at the level of talk 
(logos), that is, in speech (phoné), and in words (onomata), since these people are not 
themselves convinced of what they are saying. So refutation on the level of speech is 
the only cure for these people, that is, these people only need refutation on the level of 
speech. For what they say goes only so far as speech and words and talk.?! 


Alfarabi in the Kitab al-Tadal intends for dialectic to solve both the 
quandaries that have perplexed natural scientists from before the time of 
Socrates and the dilemmas that have confounded practical life from the 
very beginning of human association. Alexander helps to make sense of 
dialectic's special ability in the former case in the following way: he allows 
one to see that what lies in the middle of the Protagorean phenomenon is 
not at all a wish to be difficult, but rather a consistent and indeed 
troubling view of the cosmos: 


It is for this reason that Anaxagoras said that all things are mixed in all things:?? he 
was considering all the things that come to be out of all things. And this is why 
Democritus said that only the void and the full exist:?? he was positing, Aristotle 
says, atoms and void, and says that both are present in any and every part of each 
sensible thing, so that the coming-to-be (genesis) of sensible things takes place by 
a separating out (ekhrisis) from [something] pre-existent.?* 


The kind of dialectic that Alfarabi endeavored in the Kitab al-Tadal to 
depict — the kind that would resolve the perplexities that attend natural or 


3° Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4," 301, 29-302, 3; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 100926—7. Cf. also Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 
4,” 305, 34-35; 291, 7-8: "Protagoras said that every opinion (doxa), i.e. every appear- 
ance (phantasia) was true.” 

?! Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4," 303, 9-16. 

32 Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 187b1-2. 

33 Cf. Ibid., 188a2—3; Aristotle, Metaphysics, 985b4—10. 

34 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4,” 303, 30-34. 
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divine science as well as political science — was in fact a recovery of 
a forgotten kind of dialectic that is Socratic in its essence. It was therefore 
not surprising that Alfarabi would recall such pre-Socratic physicians in 
the Jadal,” nor that he would present them as unable to solve the 
problems they posed for themselves. In Alexander's commentary, the 
pre-Socratics are certainly cast in an unflattering light. While Socrates is 
not mentioned by name, ?? the discussion inevitably brings him to mind. 
According to Socrates in Plato's Theaetetus, all of his predecessors (with 
the possible exception of Parmenides) embraced or at least accepted the 
premise that everything is in a state of flux.?' 

According to Socrates, any attempt to face the considerable challenge 
posed by the Protagoreans must be able to meet the godless cosmology 
that lies at its root. So Alexander proceeds by acknowledging that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, “the reason why certain thinkers say that the truth is 
inapprehensible ... was because they saw that such a nature was con- 
tinuously in motion and changing at the level of matter, and that nothing 
can be true of that which changes and shifts while it is changing, because 
while it shifts it does not remain in the same nature.” *® 

Alexander, in what follows, begins to reveal how a consideration of 
form (eidos) is used by Aristotle to solve the concerns that he laid out in the 
fifth chapter of Metaphysics Gamma. In doing so, Alexander also brings 
the reader closer to Alfarabi’s concern with definition in the seventeenth 


35 Examples of this can be found in Sections Four and Fourteen. 

36 Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4," 284, 22, where, in an 
example that Alexander employs, Socrates is referred to as “the teacher of Plato.” 
Plato, Theaetetus, 152d—e: “I shall speak a not trivial speech. It says, ‘After all, nothing is 
one alone by itself, and you would not address anything correctly or of any sort whatso- 
ever, but if you address it as big, it will also appear small, and if heavy, light, and all things 
in this way, on the grounds that nothing is one, neither something nor of any sort 
whatsoever. But all things — it's those we say are the things which are (not addressing 
them correctly) — come to be from locomotion and motion and mutual mixing; for 
nothing ever is, but (everything) always becomes.’ And about this let all the wise in 
succession except Parmenides converge, Protagoras and Heraclitus, and Empedocles, as 
well as the tip-top poets of each kind of poetry. Epicharmus of comedy and Homer of 
tragedy. Homer with the line ‘Ocean and mother Tethys, the becoming (genesis) of gods’ 
has said that everything is the offspring of flowing and motion. Or doesn't he seem to 
mean this?” Socrates is here suggesting that Protagorean relativism was the inevitable 
outcome of pre-Socratic science as such. The remarks quoted above are part of Socrates? 
endeavor throughout the Theaetetus to overcome the challenge posed by this comprehen- 
sive statement about the nature of the world. While Socrates, in the Theaetetus, is obliged 
to speak for an absent Protagoras, Plato lets Protagoras present his own position in the 
dialogue named after him. Worth noting is the manner in which Alfarabi pairs these two 
dialogues in the Philosophy of Plato, 4.11—5.8. Empedocles, Epicharmus, Heraclitus, 
Homer, and Parmenides are all mentioned by Alexander on numerous occasions 
throughout his commentary. He refers to the Theaetetus at 340, 22, and the Protagoras 
at 313, 6-7. Cf. especially 307, 30ff. 

38 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4,” 308, 16-20. 
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Section of the Kitab al-Tadal. Such a consideration is important, as it 
brings to mind once again the characteristically Socratic endeavor dialec- 
tically to separate all the beings into kinds or classes.*” 

According to Socrates, the world as it presents itself to humans is 
a manifold, and speech helps in the effort to make sense of it by bringing 
together and separating the many individual things human beings per- 
ceive, and by placing them into various classes according to particular 
qualities these individual things or beings may share with one another.^? 
Socrates’ dialectical method, then, places particular emphasis on the form 
or look of the being or beings in question because this provides an 
especially privileged insight into the nature of the object or objects: *... 
still what each thing is, is not known from its quantity but from its form, 
which remains in each object so long as the thing itself, the subject, is 
preserved and has not perished."*' Now this peculiar kind of speaking is 
an act of defining, and it goes a long way towards correcting the tempta- 
tion towards relativism that attends any exclusive reliance on the objects 
of sense-perception (aisthésis). 

To recall: the reader needed to turn to Metaphysics Gamma (and 
Alexander’s commentary thereon) as a preparation for an examination of 
Sections Seventeen through Nineteen of the Kitab al-fadal because they 
help to clarify the nature of a promise that is found throughout Alfarabi’s 
text, namely, the way in which the dialectical approach embodied by 
Socrates resolves the perplexities that confront the natural and political 
scientist. The specific issue just explored concerns Protagorean relativism 
and the challenge it poses to anyone who seriously seeks to outline not only 


39 «Well, it’s a gift of the gods to human beings, as it appears to me [sc. Socrates]: it was 
thrown by the gods from somewhere or other along with some most brilliant fire through 
some Prometheus; and the ancients, being superior to us and dwelling nearer to the gods, 
passed it on as a report, ‘Whatever are the things that are said to be, they are out of one 
and many, and they have in themselves an innate limit and unlimitedness.' It intimates, 
then, that we must, since these things have been arranged in this kind of order, always set 
down on each occasion a single look (idea) about anything and go on to search for it - and 
since it is in it, we'll find it they say — and then if we get it, we must examine two after one 
[idea], whether they are in some way or other, and if not, three or some different number, 
and once more, likewise, [we must examine] each of those ones, until one sees how many 
the original one also is, and not just that it is one and many and unlimited; and we must 
not apply the look (idea) of the unlimited to the manifold before one catches sight of its 
entire number between the unlimited and the one, and then at that time dismiss (kharein) 
them all and let each and every one of them go to the unlimited" (Plato, Philebus, 16c—e). 
*[C]ertain it is, that whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up, in the communicating and discoursing with 
another; he tosseth his thoughts more easily — he seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words — finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more by an hour's 
discourse than by a day’s meditation” (Francis Bacon, Bacon’s Essays, ed. 
Richard Whately, 5th ed. (Freeport: Books for Libraries Press, 1973), 284). 

^! Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 4,” 310, 14-15. 
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a science of the divine and natural beings, but also political or moral beings 
in addition. It can safely be said that Socrates, Aristotle, and Alfarabi are 
united in asserting that dialectic is our best hope of finding a way out of the 
Protagorean dilemma. This has to do with the necessity of speech and the 
fact that by speaking in a dialectical fashion, we define or organize the many 
and various beings that confront us throughout our lives. One is conse- 
quently permitted to see unity amongst the great diversity of being, and to 
detect and organize a cosmos out of the chaos.*” 

To admit that words signify something real, and that meaning can be 
conveyed from one individual to another using them, is to concede a great 
deal. For this seems to point to something one can rely on for bedrock 
support amidst the confusion one recognizes when we open our eyes. Logos 
(speech or the reason embodied in speech) and the definitions that it 
provides for divide the whole into parts and help to make that whole 
intelligible by pointing to the relation between those parts.?? If this is not 
the solution to the Protagorean challenge, it is a necessary part of that 
solution. Alexander, in the passage just quoted, recalls Aristotle's concern 
that there will still be some who, due to a lack of proper training, will not 
understand that it is wrong to demand the same kind of exactitude in all 
things.** For the act of separating and bringing together will necessarily 
raise some difficult questions as to the exact nature of some of those classes 
or kinds, such as whether the class of “just things” is as unproblematic as 
the class of “horses,” and so forth. This also forces one to wonder whether 
Aristotle's approach to this question is the same as Socrates' or Plato's in 
every respect. Itis not, and Alfarabi's consideration of the political implica- 
tions of this dialectical method in the Jadal points to his ultimate affiliation 
with Socrates. 


42 Alexander, at the end of his commentary on Metaphysics Gamma, nicely sums up the 
Aristotelian position against Protagoras and his kind: “He [sc. Aristotle] says that the 
starting point for showing, both in reply to those who posit that there is something 
intermediate between contradictories because they give in to the sophisms posed to the 
effect that things are this way, and in reply to those who demand demonstrations of all 
things, and who say these things for this reason, assuming that it cannot be demonstrated 
that there is nothing intermediate between contradictories or that contradictories are not 
both false — in reply to all these people, then, he says that the starting point is that which 
comes from definitions, and he gives the same argument (/ogos) as he made at the outset of 
his counter-argument in reply to those who say that contradictories are true at the same 
time (Metaphysics, 4.4.1006a11—1007220): if they admit that names signify something — 
something which it is necessary for them to grant, if they are to engage in discussion 
(logos) at all — then they must assume the formula (Jogos) of that which is signified by the 
names ‘true’ and ‘false’ which they use" (Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics 4,” 335, 20-31; cf. also Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 8.9). 

^? Recall the full titles of the Plato and Aristotle. 

44 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1005b2-7; cf. also Aristotle, E.N., 1094b13-28 and Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 1356a29. 
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Before Alfarabi discusses the implications of the questionable status of 
some classes, he considers the formal or substantive quality of those 
classes more fully. Throughout Sections Seventeen through Nineteen of 
the Jadal, Alfarabi insists on announcing the importance of the subject 
matter: “you must know” (113) regarding problems; “it is necessary that 
we ourselves” (115) separate the topoi and problems; and in a statement 
that captures one of the main themes of these Sections: “[i]t is necessary 
that we know that the predicates of the premises are generically the same 
as the predicates of the problems” (116). His insistence on the necessity 
of gaining clarity as to the subject matter is accompanied by a desire to 
alert the reader to the fact that “each one of them [sc. the genera of 
problems that the topo: depend on] comprises the dialectical problems 
and the scientific problems" (112.1).*° In fact, the examples he uses are 
divided into those that pertain to individual human beings and those that 
concern the heavenly bodies. ^? And it is in the course of explaining these 
topoi which serve as the hunting-ground of the dialectical art*’ that 
Alfarabi races through a summary of the second through seventh Books 
of the Topics. At the end of Section Eighteen, he acknowledges the 
protreptic intention that not only animated Aristotle in the Topics but 
also his own in the Jadal. Just as Aristotle repeated items on numerous 
occasions because through their repetition they are easier “to understand, 
remember, and use” (114.3): 


It is necessary that we ourselves separate the general topoi in themselves into two 
types of problems: I mean the absolute [problem] and the comparative problem. 
Then after that we enumerate what is specific to each one of the problems 
separately and, with regard to each one of them, return to the common topoi 
and repeat them in order to facilitate their remembrance, and to remind [our- 
selves] which is appropriate for demonstration and which is specific to dialectic 
(115). 


The significance of the act of separating is evident even here, and because 
it is explicitly associated with definition in the body ofthe text it is towards 
these remarks that one's attention must be directed. 

*Definition" is the most important concern of these three Sections. 
Although Alfarabi will list seven kinds of predicates?? (“definition,” 


45 There are two references to the Posterior Analytics in these Sections. 

4° See units 103.2, 104, 108, 118.2. 

47 In his Discourses on Livy, Machiavelli considers “science” (for the only time) in a chapter 
entitled, “That a Captain Ought to Be a Knower of Sites (Sitz)” (Book Three, chapter 
39). Siti may also be translated as Places (Topoi). 

48 Cf. Plato, Symposium, 208a; cf. also Aristotle, Metaphysics, 980a29ff.; Aristotle, Posterior 
Analytics, 99b35ff. 

^? See unit 102. 
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“property,” “description,” “genus,” “species,” “differentia,” and “acci- 
dent”) and later those four into which Alfarabi says Aristotle finally 
arranged them (“genus,” “property,” “definition,” and “accident”), he 
is still most of all concerned with definition for, as he indicates at one 
point, “the definition is the noblest of these problems” (114.2). Why 
should this be the case? Alfarabi begins Section Seventeen with the 
important announcement that “[t]he subject of the dialectical problem 
is always universal” (102), and he concludes Section Nineteen by saying 
that “among the logical things that necessarily must be examined accord- 
ing to the method of dialectic” (118.2) are those predicates that do not 
behave naturally and are therefore subject to doubt. “Nature” and 
“necessity” occur here with some frequency and even serve as a bridge 
to Part Five that immediately follows. Having thus established the impor- 
tance of the intervening discussion, Alfarabi immediately moves on to 
connect the issue of definition to that which describes “what the thing is” 
(ma huwa al-shay’). Alfarabi associates definition and genus because 
“both are predicated in response to the question ‘what is’” (e.g., 113).°° 

Alfarabi, by endeavoring to revive Socratic dialectic, is also recalling the 
grand reach of that conversational art. To repeat what was previously 
stressed: Socrates, in turning to dialectic and the concerns about justice, 
nobility, and piety that animate every citizen, was at the same time 
attempting to resolve problems that arose during his pre-Socratic inves- 
tigations into the natural world. Similar problems forced his predecessors 
and contemporaries to throw their proverbial hands up into the air in 
frustration. Socrates instead decided to turn away from the preoccupation 
with material and efficient causation to understand natural necessities?! 
and sought to find the answer in the completed form of beings which were 
discernible through his famous “what is” questions. Alfarabi, throughout 
the Kitab al-fadal, has called attention to the meaning and importance of 
the Socratic “turn.” He does so here, but in a context in which the 
centrality of form is emphasized more so than elsewhere. Definition 
captures “what the thing is," or the substance of the being in question 
through the medium of speech. As he says on many occasions, *the 
definition is always a speech" (103.1, 103.2, 104, 105). It serves to clarify 
the nature of an object in response to the question “what is.” The nature, 
or form, which is then made known in response to this question is conse- 
quently recognized as belonging to a class which contains other beings of 
the same look (eidos). And at the same time that it is associated with others 
of a similar kind (genus), it is distinguished from those many other beings 


50 Aristotle, Topics, 101b37: “A definition is a phrase indicating the essence of something." 
rod again Plato, Phaedo, 96ff. and Xenophon, Memorabilia, 4.7.6. 
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that present a different look to the observer.” Indeed, Alfarabi alludes to 
this in Section Seventeen: “it is necessary that the definition of the thing 
be a property of the thing, and be a reflection of it in the attribution, 
distinguishing it from everything that is not it” (103.1).?? 

Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on the third Book of the 
Metaphysics captures rather well what has just been discussed, and puts 
itin a helpful context. In Metaphysics Beta, Aristotle begins by considering 
the proper way to define science and wisdom. Alexander expands on 
Aristotle’s well-known remark at 995a29: 


These remarks about the need first of all to work through the aporiae would also 
show the usefulness of dialectic for philosophy and for discovery of truth. For it is 
characteristic of dialectic to work through the aporiae and to argue on both sides 
[of a case]. So what was said in the Topics (1.2), that dialectic is useful for 
philosophical inquiries, is true.?* 


These very strong words on behalf of dialectic at the beginning of his 
commentary are given something of a grounding through the words he 
chooses to conclude his commentary: “The aporiae presented in Beta 
contain arguments [drawn] from accepted opinions (endoxa) and [con- 
ducted] on the level of plausibility (Rata to pithanon). And indeed, it is 
impossible for people to argue for opposed opinions, except by using 
[merely] verbal arguments; nor, for that matter, could the aporiae be solved, 
if this were not the case."?? Then, having established the importance of the 
dialectical art when examining questions that directly bear upon the heart 
of scientific inquiry, Alexander focuses much of his attention throughout 
the remainder of his commentary on the manner in which Aristotle under- 
stands the relation between dialectic and forms, or kinds. 


?? Cf. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Maxims and Reflections, trans. Elisabeth Stopp 
(London: Penguin Books, 1998), 152: “Dialectic is the development of the spirit of 
contradiction which is given to man so that he can learn to recognize how things differ.” 
Alfarabi differs from Plotinus, for instance, in that the latter is much less guarded in 
associating this activity with dialectic. “It [sc. dialectic] is the Method, or Discipline, that 
brings with it the power of pronouncing with final truth upon the nature and relation of 
things — what each is, how it differs from others, what common quality all have, to what 
kind each belongs and in what rank each stands in its Kind and whether its Being is Real- 
Being, and how many Beings there are, and how many non-Beings to be distinguished 
from Beings” (Plotinus, The Enneads, trans. Stephen MacKenna, abridged ed. [London 
and New York: Penguin Books, 1991], 1.3.4). Plotinus, for his part, claims that “this 
Dialectic” is essential to the metaphysician and the “lover” who is drawn towards the 
“beauty ... in a noble course of life and in an admirably organized social system” (ibid., 
1.3.2). Alfarabi similarly turns to the political implications of the art in Sections Twenty 
through Twenty-Two. 
54 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” trans. William E. Dooley, 
S. J. and Arthur Madigan, S. J. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992), 173, 28-174, 3. 
55 Tbid., 236, 26-29. 
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After insisting that Aristotle says that ^we must inquire in like manner 
about the formal (eidika) causes (these are the ones contained in the formula 
of a thing; for it is in terms of them that the formula [/ogos] of each thing, its 
definition [horismos], is framed),”°° Alexander next offers an important 
explanation as to why the dialectical attention to form is productive of 
knowledge: 


Inasmuch, he [sc. Aristotle] says, as wisdom has in turn been said to be able to 
know the primary causes and things in the highest degree objects of science, it will 
appear in turn, from this point of view, that the knowledge of the form and of the 
corresponding cause is wisdom. Having spoken first about the final cause in 
matters of action, he speaks in second place about the final cause in objects of 
contemplation. He shows that the form is in the highest degree knowable (gnos- 
ton), on the ground that in all cases we say that there is scientific knowledge when 
someone knows the form of something and the corresponding cause.?" 


Here, the form is not simply a cause but even a kind of final cause and, in 
matters of contemplation at least, knowledge of the form would have to be 
understood as scientific knowledge since form is in the highest degree know- 
able. Alexander and Aristotle, then, are united in stressing that any truly 
scientific treatment of science must also at the same time be a treatment of 
the limits of science. If the knowledge one can hope to gain from a study ofthe 
world involves an accounting in speech through definition for those forms one 
perceives or opines with senses, then there must always be opinion (or some- 
thing that is not knowledge) in all knowledge. And the scientist in the highest 
sense understands the necessity that there be such a contingency. 

Nevertheless, in that act of dialectical definition in which humans 
separate the initial perceptions or opinions into kinds or classes, one 
achieves a real measure of clarity. Alexander's treatment of these classes 
or kinds in particular stresses the significance of this typically dialectical 
activity and, in his case, it is via a reference to the Topics: 


The things from which we know each thing are the principles of those things ... 
[b]ut it is from definitions that we know each being. Hence the definitions are 
principles ... for the grasp (/épsis) of the kind is the principle of definitions. 
Differences (diaphorat) can also be spoken of as kinds, as Aristotle has said in 
the Topics?? ... Therefore the kinds are principles; for definitions are [principles] 
of things defined, and kinds are [principles] of definitions.?? 


Alexander's concluding summary of this portion is even more precise: 
“Hence the kinds are the principles of all beings.”°° Careful attention to 


56 Tbid., 179, 14-16. >” Ibid., 184, 30-185, 1. Cf. also ibid., 185, 16-21. 
58 Aristotle, Topics, 1.3.101b18. 

5° Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 203, 3-12. 
9? Tbid., 203, 20. 
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natural forms provides the greatest and most reliable knowledge of the 
beings that humans can expect to possess.?! Such attentiveness to form is 


9! Cf. Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 1.1 and especially 639b25—30 and 640a10ff. Goethe was 
arguably among the most thoughtful modern students of the dialectical method: 


Hegel - whom Goethe esteems very highly as a person, though he does not much relish 
some of the fruits produced by his philosophy - is here. In his honour, Goethe this 
evening gave a tea-party, at which was also present Zelter, who intended to depart to- 
night. 


“A great deal was said about Hamann; with respect to whom Hegel was chief spokes- 
man, displaying a deep insight into this extraordinary mind, such as could only have 
arisen from a most earnest and scrupulous study of the subject. 

“The discourse then turned upon the nature of dialectics. “They are, in fact,’ said 
Hegel, ‘nothing more than the regulated, methodically cultivated spirit of contradiction 
which is innate in all men, and which shows itself great as a talent in the distinction 
between the true and the false.’ 

“Tet us only hope,’ interposed Goethe, ‘that these intellectual arts and dexterities are 
not frequently misused, and employed to make the false true and the true false.’ 

“That certainly happens,’ said Hegel; ‘but only with people who are mentally 
diseased.’ 

“I therefore congratulate myself,’ said Goethe, ‘upon the study of nature, which pre- 
serves me from such a disease. For here we have to deal with the infinitely and eternally 
true, which throws off as incapable everyone who does not proceed purely and honestly 
with the treatment and observation of his subject. I am also certain that many a dialectic 
disease would find a wholesome remedy in the study of nature’” (Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1984), 198). 
From his “Toward a General Comparative Theory” (where he is clear that this method is 
opposed to the more fashionable teleological sort) we read: “But will we not show more 
regard for the primal force of nature, for the wisdom of the intelligent being usually 
presumed to underlie it, if we suppose that even its power is limited, and realize that its 
forms are created by something working from without as well as within?” (Goethe, The 
Collected Works, 54; ibid., 309: “The present age has a bad habit of being abstruse in the 
sciences. We remove ourselves from common sense without opening up a higher one; we 
become transcendent, fantastic, fearful of intuitive perception in the real world, and when 
we wish to enter the practical realm, or need to, we suddenly turn atomistic and mechan- 
ical.”) Cf. Jacob Burkhardt, in a letter to Karl Fresenius: “I cling by nature to the concrete, 
to visible nature, and to history. But as a result of drawing ceaseless analogies between facta 
(which comes naturally to me) I have succeeded in abstracting much that is 
universal" (Jacob Burkhardt, The Letters of Jacob Burkhardt (New York: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1955), 73). Similar views have motivated the work of more contemporary 
scientists, such as D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson (On Growth and Form, reprint in 2 vols. 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952]) and Adolf Portmann: *We humans are 
permanently Ptolemaics in the way we sense. The prearranged relationship of our experi- 
ence of the world is earth-bound; it knows neither the Copernican solar-system nor the 
worlds of astronomers. But, through the special openness peculiar to the ways humans 
experience the world — and this may well be our most significant peculiarity — the possibility 
has still been prearranged for this Ptolemaic man to leave this earth's surface in thought, 
and to undertake far-reaching journeys which will lead him to an entirely new world-view” 
(Adolf Portman, Essays in Philosophical Zoology by Adolf Portmann: The Living Form and the 
Seeing Eye (Lewiston: E. Mellen Press, 1990), 42). See also Ernst Jünger: *Bei der 
ungeheuren Mannigfaltigkeit der Formen, die die Welt beleben, besteht ein strenges 
Gesetz, das die Scharfe Pragung und die unverbrüchliche Konstanz jeder dieser Formen 
zu wahren sucht ..." (Ernst Jünger, Der Arbeiter: Herrschaft und Gestalt [Hamburg: 
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coeval with the Socratic turn as Alfarabi understood it, and he recalls that 
epoch-making event throughout his commentary on this art whose name, 
according to Socrates, best describes his own unique method.°” 
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Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1932], 219); *Gestalt und Typus sind Formen der hóheren 
Anschauung. Die Konzeption von Gestalten verleiht metaphysische, die Erfassung von 
Typen sichert geistige Macht. Beide beschäftigten daher zu allen Zeiten als Grosse 
'Themen das Denken und Nachdenken" (Ernst Jünger, Typus. Name. Gestalt [Stuttgart: 
E. Klett, 1963], 7). 

According to Bayle, Avicenna's inability to rest satisfied with the objects of common 
perception compels us to question his philosophical competence: “There are many who 
do what Montaigne says, who leave the things be and run to the causes. This was the 
defect of Avicenna, a great doctor when it came to reasoning, but without experience. 
'That a thing did not appear to him to imply a contradiction was sufficient for him to make 
it the subject of his studies, although it had never existed" (Various Thoughts on the 
Occasion of a Comet, trans. Robert C. Bartlett [Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2000], 68). There is, on the other hand, the example of Ibn Tufayl who, through- 
out his description of Hayy’s education, stresses the kind of help that Hayy received by 
ruminating over the qualities of natural forms. Here are a few representative examples: 
*He then considered whole species at a time — deer, horses, asses, the different species of 
birds. He observed the likeness among individual members of each species ..." (Ibn 
Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yagzan, 120); “Before him loomed the forms of physical things in all 
their diversity. This was his first glimpse of the spiritual world" (ibid., 123); *Further, 
Hayy knew that every animal species had its own distinguishing characteristics. He now 
understood that this differentiating principle stemmed from the species's own distinctive 
form, superadded to the form it help in common with all other animals" (ibid., 124—125); 
“Now Hayy knew by necessity that all that comes into being must have a cause. From this 
consideration he gained a vague and general notion of the cause of this form. One by one 
he went over the forms he had known before and saw that all of them had come to be and 
all must have a cause. He then considered that in which the forms inhere and found it to 
be no more than a body's propensity for such and such an action to arise from it. Water, 
for example, has a propensity to rise when strongly heated. This propensity is due to the 
form, for there is nothing there but body and certain perceptible things — qualities and 
ways of moving, for example — which come into being, and the cause which creates them. 
'Thus the proneness of a body to certain kinds of motion as opposed to others must be due 
to its disposition or form" (ibid., 127). 

Frederick the Second of Hohenstaufen (d. 1250) was a great student of this Arab 
philosophic tradition. His book on the art of falconry is as much indebted to the scientific 
method Alfarabi is recalling as it is a practical manual for hunting: “As the ruler of a large 
kingdom and an extensive empire we were very often hampered by arduous and intricate 
governmental duties, but despite these handicaps we did not lay aside our self-imposed 
task and were successful in committing to writing at the proper time the elements of the 
art. Inter alia, we discovered by hard-won experience that the deductions of Aristotle, 
whom we followed when they appealed to our reason, were not to be entirely relied upon, 
more particularly in his descriptions of the characters of certain birds. There is another 
reason why we do not follow implicitly the Prince of the Philosophers: he was ignorant of 
the practice of falconry — an art which to us has ever been a pleasing occupation, and with 
the details of which we are well acquainted. In his work, the Liber Animalium, we find 
many quotations from other authors whose statements he did not verify and who, in their 
turn, were not speaking from experience. Entire conviction of the truth never follows 
mere hearsay" (The Art of Falconry, trans. and ed. Casey A. Wood and F. Marjorie Fyfe 
[Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961 reissue], 3-4). “In der Zoologie des 
Mittelalters stellt das Falkenbuch eines der wichtigsten Werke dar; es übertrifft den 
einzigen vergleichbaren Vorgänger — die Zoologie des Aristoteles — bei weitem an 
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Sections Twenty through Twenty-Two (repeated) 


Alfarabi, throughout the Kitab al-fadal, was concerned above all to 
recover an approach to science whose founder is the Socrates depicted 
in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Aristophanes. This new 
dialectic was meant to overcome the obstacles to scientific inquiry that 
plagued Socrates’ predecessors, who failed to provide an adequate 
description of the necessities that attend natural phenomena. According 
to this view, dialectic obtains a measure of its strength from the intellec- 
tual clarity that comes about through conversing (dialegesthat) or separat- 
ing (dialegein) all the beings into kinds or classes,?? an activity that is 
intended to meet the Protagorean or relativistic challenge to a science of 
nature and a science of human beings. This powerful kind of relativism 
was seen to have been based on a particular cosmology that understood 
the whole to be in a continual state of flux. In this view, there is room 
neither for a god nor for a stable natural order on which humans may rely. 
Alfarabi, in the Kitab al-fadal, offers a sketch of a dialectical art that 
answers (to the extent to which any human science is able to answer)’ 
the threat such a view poses to a scientific study of the natural or divine 
world. In so doing, Alfarabi is able to explain how the philosopher- 
dialectician may go about resolving those questions that were dealt with 
in Chapter 4, such as the question of whether the world is eternal or was 
created in time. Now, focus must be redirected to those Sections that 
address the second part of that dialectical art, namely, its ability to meet 
the Protagorean claim that a science of politics (or, as scholars say today, 
a science “of values”) is not possible. In short, these Sections capture 
something of the new political science that Alfarabi builds on top of the 
dialectical art he presents in the Kitab al-Tadal, and it is meant to resolve 
once and for all what Alfarabi calls in this context the perplexities that 
follow from “the opinion of Protagoras.” 


Prázision und Ausführlichkeit. Obwohl das Falkenbuch bezüglich der Anatomie der 
Vögel in starker Abhängigkeit zur Medizinschule von Salerno zu sehen ist, ist gerade 
die Anwendung arabischer Naturwissenschaft und Medizin auf die Zoologie das Neue an 
ihm. So zog Friedrich als methodisches Vorbild auch den 1167 durch Gerhard von 
Cremona aus dem Arabischen übersetzten Canon medicinae des Avicenna heran. Aus 
diesem rasch zum Standardwerk avancierten Handbuch der Medizin lernte er die 
Einteilung der Krankheiten nach ihrem Sitz de capite ad calcem ‘von Kopf bis Fuss’ 
kennen und übertrug dieselbe auf die anatomische Beschreibung der einzelnen 
Kórperteile" (Dorothea Walz, Das Falkenbuch Friedrichs II (Graz: Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsanstalt, 1994), 23). Cf. ibid., 21: “Bezeichnend ist, dass Friedrich seine 
Staatsphilosophie aus der Beobachtung der Natur ableitete. Naturwissenschaft und 
Philosophie sind für ihn, den vir inquisitor et sapientie amator ‘Forscher und Liebhaber 
der Weisheit, untrennbar miteinander verbunden." 
63 Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 4.5.12. — 9* Cf. Alfarabi, Kitab al-Burhàn, 62.8—10. 
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Alfarabi first of all wants his reader to be aware of the grave difficulties 
that surround scientific investigation. Just before Section Seventeen, he 
alluded to *the controversies [that] are incessant and uninterrupted" 
(100.2). Near the beginning of Section Twenty he speaks of instances 
when *a struggle between the dialecticians" (122) sometimes occurs, 
perhaps due to the fact that the status of those classes that dialectic creates 
when it begins to separate the beings it sees or opines may be question- 
able. That is, while some classes are relatively clear and unproblematic 
(such as “dogs” or “horses”) others are less so (justice? and “God,” for 
instance). Indeed, the attempt to resolve the true nature of these latter 
classes has oftentimes led to much confusion, strife, and even 
bloodshed.’ Such a condition has led some investigators even to despair 
of ever being able to resolve the problem scientifically. Neither Socrates 
nor Alfarabi was able to rest satisfied with this solution which, to their 
minds, amounted to a capitulation of science to unscientific sentiments. 

Both Socrates and Alfarabi agreed that the way to begin was to turn to 
the human or political realm. Alfarabi’s tendency to turn to political 
considerations for assistance in clarifying even the most abstruse technical 
matters can be viewed in any number of writings. One witnesses it, for 
instance, in his commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione,9? where (as 
in the Kitab al-Tadal) he seeks to uncover the meaning of those moments 
which lie behind common human experience: 


Everything that can be put into words can be put in writing as well. And just as 
script signifies speech by convention, speech signifies the thoughts in the soul by 
convention and legislation. I say *by legislation" because communities have their 
expressions prescribed for them, just as they have the laws concerning their 
conduct prescribed for them. That is to say, communities introduce expressions in 
a legislative manner, just as they introduce legislation on actions and other things. 


65 On the legal prohibitions against such an investigation, cf. again Alfarabi, Kitab al-Kha- 
taba, 39.16—-41.2. 

96 From Alfarabi, Al-Farabi’s Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle’s “De 
Interpretatione," trans. F. W. Zimmermann (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 
12, 27.11-20. Cf. ibid., 77, 83.15-23: “Some people have come and eliminated possi- 
bility from things, not by arguing from primordial knowledge, but simply by legislation 
and indoctrination. But their primordial disposition compels them to act and behave in 
accordance with what this disposition disposes them to. When we know something 
because it is engrained in us, no attention can be paid to the opinion of people who 
disagree because they think that the Law decrees otherwise. The process of investigation 
in logic, and in philosophy altogether, builds on, and proceeds from, knowledge 
engrained in us, or what follows from such knowledge. Premises decreed or following 
from something decreed, or views which have become commonly accepted in 
a community as following from the opinion of a man whose word carried authority 
among its members, are not employed in this process. In philosophy and in logic such 
things are disregarded.” Cf. also Alfarabi, A/-Fa@rabi’s Book of Letters (Kitab al-Hurüf), ed. 
Muhsin Mahdi (Beirut: Dar El-Machreq, 2004), par. 120ff. 
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Those who impose expressions are also lawgivers. And just as laws of conduct may be 
agreed upon by a group of representatives of the total population of a nation or a city, 
or else may be given them by one or several leaders imposing the laws on them, so too 
with language and script. The relation of the thoughts within the soul to the entities 
outside the soul is based on nature. By contrast, the relation of thought to speech, i.e. 
the relation of being signified by speech, is based on sheer legislation.©” 


These are the stuff of history and legend and, although they give birth to the 
bright light of civilized life, are dimly known and faintly perceived. Alfarabi 
calls attention to the Law, and draws our attention also to the fact that Laws 
are promulgated by individuals (who may or may not be divinely inspired), to 
others who may still seek to know the name of the god to whom they will 
pray. In this particular context, Alfarabi emphasizes the element of conven- 
tion that is inherent in the establishment of any community. For, while 
humans are said by Aristotle to be political by nature, “yet the one who 
first constituted [a city] is responsible for the greatest of goods.”®® 

This means that one reason for turning to political beings is to resolve 
the oppositions that necessarily erupt over the status of some of the 
classes. These classes are those which have an immediate bearing on 
political life; they describe and authoritatively sanction the way of life of 
particular nations: the members or citizens of these particular nations 
look to those authoritative opinions to guide their lives. The notion of 
justice to which any given community will adhere is more often than not 
said to receive support from some divine being, whose will is transmitted 
in the form of a Law through the agency of a human messenger. This Law 
is comprehensive because it regulates all matters pertaining to human 
life.” The attempt on the part of the philosophers, then, to ascend from 
those divinely sanctioned opinions to knowledge may be viewed as an act 
of impiety, ’° and so he is in need of those skills that help to protect his 
strictly philosophic activity within any community in which he happens to 
find himself. Although this strictly philosophic activity of his may have 
been inspired and even demanded by the questions or problems to which 
the Law itself points, "! a defense of this activity needs to be made in front 
of the majority of people who understand that Law to promote right 
conduct more than bold theorizing. Viewed strictly within the particular 
context of each separate nation, the philosopher stands as something of 


97 Alfarabi, Commentary on Aristotle's “De Interpretatione," 27.11-20. 

68 Aristotle, Politics, 123a30. 

99 Aristotle, E.N., 1138a7: “What [the Law] does not expressly permit it forbids.” 

7° Cf. Plutarch, Life of Nikias. 

71 Cf. Averroes, Decisive Treatise, beginning; and Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, 
I Introduction and passim. 
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a stranger or foreigner, and thus requires a useful defensive weapon that is 
universalizable. That universalizable weapon is rhetoric. To use the lan- 
guage of Alfarabi: any philosopher worthy of the name must combine in 
himself both the *way of Socrates" and the *way of T'hrasymachus." 

It is not surprising to find that Alfarabi, in this last Part of the Kitab al- 
Jadal, occupies himself with the most elaborate discussion of the rheto- 
rical art to be found in the entirety of the book. Following Alfarabi's 
treatment of dialectic’s role in handling the most difficult questions 
relating to natural and divine science, the reader is privy to a broader 
and richer standpoint from which to analyze Alfarabi's understanding of 
the relation between dialectic, rhetoric, and politics. 

Oppositions arise when considering the status of some of the classes that 
are defined or distinguished by the dialectical art." Dialectic relates to 
rhetoric both in that they are universal arts’* and that they treat matters of 
politics or morality more generally. Aristotle's words in this context are 
especially helpful: 


It thus appears that rhetoric is an offshoot of dialectic and also of ethical studies. 
Ethical studies may fairly be called political; and for this reason rhetoric masquer- 
ades as political science, and the professors of it as political experts — sometimes 
from want of education, sometimes from ostentation, sometimes owing to other 
human failings. As a matter of fact, it is a branch of dialectic and similar to it, as we 
said at the outset. Neither rhetoric nor dialectic is the scientific study of any one 
separate subject: both are faculties for providing arguments. This is perhaps 
a sufficient account of their scope and of how they are related to each other."* 


In the context of this last Part of the Jadal, such a capacity is shared by both 
dialectic and rhetoric and is especially useful when dealing with matters that 
are false, absurd, and disgraceful. Now, a number of such disgraceful opi- 
nions “may be attached to some whose skill in the sciences is well known” 
(129.2). As Alfarabi has already conceded, this is an unusually troubling 
situation due to the fact that the requirements of philosophy are not in all 
cases precisely the same as the requirements for a stable political order. An 
opinion may be both disgraceful and yet true. ^ 


7? Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1355234-36; Alfarabi, Kitab al-Khataba, 43.14-16; Shara’it al- 
Yaqin, 103.18—19. 

75 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1354a1-6, 1355b7-12, 1355b26-35, 1356a32-35; also Averroes, 
Talkhis Kitab al-Khataba, ed. Salim Salim, (Lajnat Ihya’ Al-Turath Al-Islami, Al-Kitab, 
14 [Cairo: 1967]), 3.9-4.2. 

74 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1356a25-36. 

75 Cf. Avicenna, Ishārāt, in Remarks and Admonitions, Mediaeval Sources in Translation, 
vol. 28 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), 123 or 59.10-11: “but 
the true is other than the praiseworthy, as the false is other than the abominable. For the 
abominable may be true and the praiseworthy may be false." 
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Rhetoric emerges, on the one hand, to resolve those oppositions that 
inevitably arise between science and nonscience, as well as within scien- 
tific activity itself. The second main concern of this final Part of the Kitab 
al-Tadal is “induction.” Alfarabi begins by repeating his earlier assertion 
that syllogism and induction are the two kinds of arguments employed by 
the dialectician in his investigations, and much of his preceding elabora- 
tion is fairly straightforward and consistent with what Aristotle indicates 
throughout the Topics and Posterior Analytics.” What is striking, however, 
is the extent to which Alfarabi here brings together so explicitly the 
interrelation not only between science and dialectic, but between science, 
dialectic, and rhetoric. 

Induction is so central to the activity of dialectic that “by abandoning 
the use of induction [an individual] flee[s] from the method of dialectic” 
(124.2). It is also employed by demonstrative science, which proceeds 
inductively from particulars to universals, and so “likewise there may be 
a dialectical and scientific induction” (127). Yet whereas in dialectic 
induction is used to verify the premise “and to make clear its notoriety 
and truth,” scientific induction is only used to make the meaning of the 
universal premise known and not to verify it or cause its assent or “make 
clear its truth” (ibid.). Rhetoric is useful because of its reliance on and 
employment of examples: an investigator may proceed from rhetorical 
examples to dialectical induction and syllogism.’’ Thus, rhetorical exam- 
ples have some role to play in primary investigations, while the movement 
of the Section as a whole turns one away from a consideration of the 
relation between rhetoric and induction and towards a difficulty within 
apodeictic reasoning itself. 

Aristotle’s remarks in the thirteenth Book of the Metaphysics help to 
focus attention on the crucial issue: 


Socrates occupied himself with the excellences of character, and in connection 
with them became the first to raise the problem of universal definitions — for of the 
natural scientists, only Democritus touched on the matter and defined, after 
a fashion, the hot and the cold; while the Pythagoreans had before this treated 
of a few things, whose formulae they connected with numbers — e.g. opportunity, 
justice, or marriage. But it was natural that Socrates should seek the essence. For 
he was seeking to deduce, and the essence [“what it is”] is the starting-point of 
deductions. For there was as yet none of the dialectical power which enables 


76 The Posterior Analytics is alluded to by Alfarabi in Part Five, though the only two books 
cited by name are the Topics and Rhetoric. 

77 “Tr appears that this species of investigation is common to dialectic and science together. 
Then, after that, he comes to perfect the investigation and perfect the dialectical laws 
[gawanin] in order to verify them for dialectic. Therefore, when he arrives at this rank, 
[the things] are examined closely by the scientific laws, so that the thing is attained by us 
scientifically” (124.1). 
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people even without knowledge of the essence [“what it is”] to speculate about 
contraries and inquire whether the same science deals with contraries. For two 
things may be fairly ascribed by Socrates — inductive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. "? 


This passage is paired with a very important remark by Alfarabi in this 
Part of the Kitab al-Tadal under present consideration: 


... a person may often be neglectful of many of the primary universal premises 
which must be known by every person from the outset by first science, and the 
person may not notice that he has them. If they are presented to him, then they are 
not verified to the extent that they are universal, nor to the extent that they are 
expressed by the expression that is heard at that time — either because he does not 
use them at all (since he does not devote himself until its time to any actions for 
which he needs to use them), or because he has already used them in matters 
whose parts he has already been devoted to [while] he has not used them to the 
extent that they are universal. If he is informed [of them] by means of an expres- 
sion that signifies them to the extent that they are universal, he does not assent to 
them because he does not comprehend the meaning ofthat which is spoken about. 
He examines the parts that are already known in order to understand by means of 
them the meaning of the utterance that is spoken about. Whenever he under- 
stands it [by means of its parts], at that precise moment certainty is arrived at 
regarding it. The certainty that he attains is not attained by induction but by his 
understanding of the utterance's meaning, and because he forms in his soul an 
image of a universal meaning that was already in his soul and not separated from 
its parts. As soon as he separates [its particulars] he is certain that what is 
predicated of that meaning is predicated of all that is described by it. In such 
a way does Aristotle use it at the beginning of his book on demonstration [sc. 
Posterior Analytics] by his saying, “all deliberative [fikr?] instruction and learning is 
only via an understanding [‘/m] that precedes it.” (126) 


This is the second reason why Alfarabi, as a Socratic, was required to turn 
to the political things. One noticed earlier that this turn was required 
because of the quandary into which the pre-Socratic scientists were led. 
By focusing primarily on those things out of which or from which the 
beings came to exist, they were unable to clarify the necessities that, 
according to Aristotle and Alfarabi, must be known for there to be true 
scientific knowledge. Dialectic solves this problem by turning instead to 
the form or look (ezdos) ofthe given thing or being, and by relying on initial 
perceptions and opinions when it separates these beings into various 
kinds or classes. Socrates and Alfarabi were forced to turn to the political 
things, first of all, because controversies exist over the status of some of 
the classes. Dialectic tries to clarify more adequately than before “what is” 
justice and “what is” a god, for instance. 


78 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1078b17-29. 
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But this is only part of a larger concern, namely, to clarify the nature of 
all the beings. As one sees from the above two quotations, there is some- 
thing that is not scientific in the middle of science. If this science, which 
appears to promise so much, is based on syllogisms which are themselves 
based on an inductive ascent from particulars, how can it escape from that 
contingency which is coeval with those particulars?”’ As a result, there is 
a faith or belief at the beginning of the demonstrative enterprise,’ and the 
scientific evaluation of that belief is not for demonstration itself to con- 
sider. This is the job of the dialectical art: in the just quoted passage from 
the Metaphysics, Aristotle speaks of Socrates! dialectical method as an 
effort to discern that which is the starting point of science.?! Science 
properly understood is necessarily concerned with the preconditions of 
science, or that soil out of which scientific activity emerges. It turns out to 
be the case that those conditions are not themselves scientific; they are not 
characterized by a high level of scientific thought but are instead arenas in 
which pre-scientific beliefs reign: they are places where gods dwell. 
Therefore, any competent consideration of science must be able ade- 
quately to make sense of the nonscientific basis of science. Due to this, 
politics presents itself as the most important object of theoretical concern, 
and a turn to politics is at the same time a turn to the Law that defines the 
political beings. The science that would seem most capable of addressing 
the fundamental concerns of nature and Law must be a kind of political 
science. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias remarks on the second Book of the 
Metaphysics are unusually rich in insights on these very points. In brief, 
Alexander here calls to the reader's attention those conditions that direct 
the student of the Posterior Analytics away from the demonstrative science 
described there and towards the Nicomachean Ethics and the type of poli- 
tical science it sketches and indeed represents.?? Alexander practically 
begins his survey of Book Two by calling to mind the problems inherent 
in the nonscientific starting point of science. He says that, although 
Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics “showed that scientific knowledge is 
knowledge through a cause,"?? this could mean “that we do not have 
scientific knowledge, for scientific knowledge in the proper sense is knowl- 
edge through demonstration (apodeixis), but there is no demonstration of 


7? In Socrates’ depiction of the image of the Divided Line in Plato's Republic, 509d-511e, we 
are said to live within that part which is characterized by trust (pistis). As Maimonides 
admits (Guide of the Perplexed, II 23), the matters that science cannot resolve must be 
treated by the method of doubts. 

89 See, e.g., Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 72a24. 

5! Alfarabi alludes to this as well by quoting the very first line of the Posterior Analytics. 

82 Aristotle, E.N., 1094b10-11 and 6.8-11. 

83 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 146, 10. 
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the [first] principles, and consequently no scientific knowledge of them."?* 


Alexander is also quick to acknowledge that, while what Aristotle calls the 
investigation of truth is theoretical philosophy, “[h]is meaning is not that it 
alone has truth for its object, for both political and practical philosophy deal 
with the truth in them, and the arts too investigate the truth ofthings within 
their province, if art is indeed ‘a capacity concerned with making, involving 
a true course of reasoning.'"^? This allusion to the sixth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics? is significant in that it indicates that the kind of 
political science that Aristotle describes there in the midst of his definition 
of wisdom is meant to address broader concerns involving science. It also 
directs the reader’s gaze towards the Ethics more generally, and in what 
follows Alexander begins to explain why such a turn is necessary. 
Humans turn to politics in order to consider the question of happiness 
and the Good. Alexander explains its relation to inductive science by 
admitting that all scientists were at one point in their lives not scientists: 


But to deny that there is a [final] cause of this sort among the things that are 
generated naturally is to eliminate completely from those things the nature of the 
good (to agathon); for that for the sake of which the other things come to be is the 
good. This point is clear from induction (epagogé), “for every art and every inquiry, 
and similarly every action and choice, is thought to aim at some good," as Aristotle says 
at the beginning of the Nicomachean Ethics. And it is the supreme good at which all 
things aim.” 


'That which prompts all scientific investigation of the world is quickly 
forgotten once that decision has been made, and it is henceforth merely 
assumed that there exists a self-evident clarity about such motivations. 
The most obvious sign of this is that all scientists assume that scientific 
activity (or the knowledge which may result from that activity) is a good 
thing. An effort to examine the good — or that which initiates all scientific 
endeavor — is not undertaken by science in its demonstrative form. 
Because one's first awareness is shaped by numerous factors, including 
habits bred by the Law, a political science which treats the opinions that 
the Law authorizes is necessary. In the context of his consideration of this 
Book of the Metaphysics, Alexander's most profound reflections on this 
revolve around his consideration of one sentence from Aristotle's text in 


84 Ibid., 146, 19-22. Cf. also Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy, trans. Shaun Whiteside and 
ed. Michael Tanner (1993; reprinted London: Penguin Books, 2003), ‘Attempt at Self 
Criticism’, sec. 2: “The problem of science cannot be perceived on the ground of 
science ... [s]cience has to be seen with the eyes of the artist." 

85 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 138, 29-129, 3. 

99 Aristotle, E.N., 114024. 

87 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3," 160, 7-12, my emphasis. 
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particular: *the effect which lectures produce on a hearer depends on his 
habits. "9? 

Alexander's interest in this comment is so pronounced that he repeats it 
at the head of the final paragraph of his commentary and uses it as an 
opportunity to revise his previous remarks in some way.?? Alfarabi too 
emphasizes the importance of the first words of the Posterior Analytics: 
“All teaching and all intellectual learning come about from already exist- 
ing knowledge."?? Both Alexander and Alfarabi import, as it were, the 
consideration to which this line points when they comment on 
the Metaphysics and Topics. In so doing, they ask the reader to consider 
the relation between the first line of the Posterior Analytics and the first line 
of the Ethics: “Every art and every inquiry, and similarly every action and 
every choice, is thought to aim at some good; and for this reason the good 
has rightly been declared to be that at which all things aim."?! 

What are these previous comments on this question to which 
Alexander, at the end of his commentary, alludes? They are particularly 
important in that they explicitly introduce the role that Law or legislation 


58 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 994b32. 

8° Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 170, 4-11: “‘Lectures 
affect the hearer according to his habits.’ The meaning of this text is clear from our 
previous comments, but it can also be understood as follows. Aristotle has said that the 
knowledge [acquired through] learning [depends] on things known beforehand (for 
things whose causes are unknowable are themselves unknowable). To convince [us] 
that knowledge comes from things known beforehand, he adds that [the effect of] lectures 
depends on the habits [of their auditors], and that thus each auditor wishes to understand 
what is said [in light of that] to which he has been accustomed, because the auditors 
interpret what they hear in accordance with the personal disposition and prior knowledge 
[they have acquired] through their habits.” 

Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 71al. 

Aristotle, E.N., 1094a1. It appears that they are also pointing to the connection between 
the last part of the Posterior Analytics (which concerns nous, or intellectual apprehension) 
and the Topics as a whole that follows (on dialectic’s role in “perceiving” or “grasping” 
opinions that lie at the heart of scientific activity). Cf. also Marsilius of Padua, The 
Defender of the Peace, sec. 7 (Lerner and Mahdi, eds. Medieval Political Philosophy: A 
Sourcebook. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1963, 483): “For the beginnings of things 
are the most difficult to discover; as Aristotle says in the second book of the [Sophistical] 
Refutations, last chapter: ‘most difficult is it to see the beginning,’ (34.183b24) that is, of 
the truth proper to each discipline. But when this has been discovered, it is easy to add the 
remainder or to extend it. Hence, while only the best and most acute minds can discover 
the principles of the sciences, the arts, and other disciplines, nevertheless when these 
principles have been discovered, additions can be made to them by men of humbler 
mind. Nor should the latter be called undiscerning because they cannot discover such 
principles by themselves; on the contrary, they should be numbered among good men, as 
Aristotle said in the Ethics, Book I, Chapter 2: "That man is best who has achieved an 
understanding of all things by himself. But he too is good who hearkens to the wise words 
of another,’ (1095b10) that is, by listening to him attentively and not contradicting him 
without reason.” Cf. also John Fortescue, On the Merits of the Laws of England, in ibid, 
516-517. 


9 
9 
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plays in shaping those conditions that are so favorable for the eventual 
emergence of science. After admitting that “we demand that the [lec- 
turer's] words agree with the things to which we have been accustomed, 
[such that] if [he] says anything beyond what is familiar to us we think it 
somewhat unintelligible because it is foreign to us,"?? he then claims that 


Aristotle goes on to show how great is the force of customs. For lawgivers retain 
many legendary elements in their legislation because it is advantageous that 
[people] should believe the legends are true; [thus] the legislators keep those 
who are subject to the law obedient to it through tales familiar to them from 
childhood. Such, e.g., is the story that some people are indigenous to their native 
land, having sprung up from the earth itself, and that others originated from [the 
dragon's] teeth sown [in the ground]. For this reason these people ought to fight 
for the earth as their mother, or because the gods quarreled over it, and thus it is 
worthy of their utmost devotion. The statement that “[Legendary and childish 
tales] prevail over our knowledge about these matters because of habit" [994a4-6] 
means that habit prevails over the truth about these matters, for knowledge looks 
to the truth.?? 


Alexander, then, boldly inserts transparent references both to Socrates? 
famous presentation of the noble lie in Plato's Republic as well as the 
Athenian Stranger's recollection of Phoenician myths in the Laws. For 
Alexander, as for Alfarabi, the effort to achieve a degree of clarity about 
the starting points (archai; awa il) of science leads to an analysis of the 
Law and to a consideration of habit and education. For both, this 
process compels them to introduce Plato and the scope of Platonic 
political philosophy.?* Does the respective precision inherent in natural 
or supernatural beings and political beings point in some way to the 
superiority of political science as opposed to natural or divine science? 
Such a question leads both Alexander and Alfarabi to link the concerns 
of the Metaphysics and Posterior Analytics to political science in a way that 
suggests that it is this human science, and not metaphysics or 


?? Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 167, 8-10. 

°3 Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 167, 14-23. 

°4 Before turning to Alfarabi’s treatment of this particular issue in Section Eight through 
Ten of the Kitab al-Tadal, these words from Alexander’s commentary must be remem- 
bered: “After making these initial remarks to show the force of habits, and why it is that 
[auditors] react to what is said according to the personal attitude that results from their 
habits, Aristotle says, ‘Hence a person must have been educated to know how each kind 
of argument is to be taken’ (995a12-13). This statement is equivalent to what is actually 
said in the Ethics too: ‘For it is the mark of an educated man to look for just as much 
precision in each class of things as the nature of the subject permits’ (1094b23). He 
makes this [same] point in the Posterior Analytics, telling us that we must have a general 
education and know how each of the things being discussed is to be understood (for all 
things are not alike or capable of being treated with the same degree of precision)” 
(Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s “Metaphysics 2 & 3,” 168, 11-19). 
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demonstrative science, which is able to offer the kind of certainty that is 
the goal of the wise person.?? 


Sections Eight through Ten 


It is fitting that, at the end of this study of Alfarabi's Kitab al-fadal, the 
reader considers the question of the relation between the Law and educa- 
tion, for that is the position from which Alfarabi began his discussion. 
This was discerned through Alfarabi’s corrected starting point, when he 
descended from the technical heights of the opening words to the more 
commonsensical starting point at the beginning of Part Two. In the 
meantime, the reader attempted to follow the numerous twists and 
turns of his commentary which, though giving the impression of 
a somewhat cacophonous assemblage of disparate parts at times, now 
appears to our eyes as a harmonious whole. As one looks back over the 
path taken, one cannot help but recognize that, though similar themes are 
covered, the manner of approach now is different, conditioned as it is on 
all that has been learned in the meantime. Alfarabi has already begun to 
educate the reader. Indeed, the first of the three Sections here, Section 
Eight, is concerned with the relation between teaching and education. 
Sections Nine and Ten respectively consider *proof" and *refutation" as 
well as the emergence of the syllogistic arts. These latter two Sections 
have the distinct character of an argumentative ascent not dissimilar from 
the ascent witnessed among Sections Four and Five at the end of Part 
'Two. But now the reader is at the end of Part Three. What was just said 
with regard to the reader's second look at Law also holds true here in the 
context of the development of the syllogistic arts. This is not a simple 
repetition, but rather a duplicate discussion that builds upon, and there- 
fore alters, the earlier presentation. 

As in the case of Sections Four and Five, Alfarabi calls attention to the 
importance of Sections Nine and Ten by populating them with the names 
of famous historical figures and groups. Here, besides Aristotle, one finds 
Plato, Protagoras, Pythagoreans, and two references to the Stoics. Here 
are also numerous references to the Ancients and even more particularly 
the ancient natural scientists. This is of some importance for the whole 


°° Here, Alexander expressly refers to such a one as having been “properly educated.” Cf. 
Ammonius, On Categories, 5, 30ff.: *... let us ask where one shall begin. The natural 
sequence would be to begin with the ethical treatise, so that after disciplining our own 
character, we might in that way get to the other writings. But he has used demonstrations 
and syllogisms in that «treatise», too, ..." Cf. also ibid., 6, 10; 6, 18; 6, 21; and 
Simplicius, On  Aristotle's “Categories 1-4,” trans. Michael Chase, Ancient 
Commentators on Aristotle (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2003), CAG VIII, 5; and 
Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, par. 40. 
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discussion, which is most concerned to point out the relative weakness of 
pre-Socratic natural science vis-a-vis the understanding of Socratic dia- 
lectic that has been elaborated throughout the Kitab al-Tadal. Here, in 
Section Ten, Alfarabi sketches three distinct steps to the emergence of the 
syllogistic arts. This is how he describes the first stage: 


[H]e who investigates [nàzir] the scientific things — like the natural sciences or the 
divine sciences and others from among the scientific arts — does not know the 
differences between these five syllogistic [arts] and the kinds of syllogisms. And, 
when he wishes to deduce something, he wants to deduce it by whatever thing 
happens to occur in his natural disposition from among the arguments. 
Sometimes arguments happen to occur to him that are rhetorical, and sometimes 
dialectical, and sometimes arguments happen to occur to him that approach 
demonstrations, and sometimes sophistries. Whatever method happens to occur 
in his soul during his investigation and his teaching, he uses it. The method with 
which he examines the philosophic[al] matters becomes a method composed of 
methods from a number of arts, like what occurred to the Stoics and many of the 
ancient natural scientists. (64) 


Following this discovery of nature at the end of the first stage, Alfarabi 
next speaks of custom or habit at the beginning of the second: 


[C]ustom may reveal to man the most beautiful things and actions and hide 
the most useful or pleasant. The most beautiful of the syllogistic discourses 
are teaching and learning and the searching for the use of truth and reporting 
the truth; and the most useful or pleasant is to be regarded as being skilled in 
science and in the syllogistic discourses, having the capacity and faculty for 
it, and to be regarded as the most virtuous in wisdom and in knowledge of 
the truth, either by analogy to some or by analogy to all. Truly the virtue of 
the faculty of the person in that is only revealed by a victory over someone 
else with whom he discourses — whether a questioner or respondent. If the 
person wishes to show, in his discourse, that he understands something that 
another knows of the truth, to teach someone else what he himself knows of 
the truth, to conceal in his heart the victory over the one with whom he 
discourses, and to reveal the virtue of his capacity, then his discourse must 
be composed from things some of which are scientific, others dialectical or 
rhetorical, and others sophistical. The art that achieves this goal must neces- 
sarily be composite. (65) 


With custom or habit come the inevitable disputes over the beautiful or noble 
and the useful. Here this dispute is tied to the relation between the natural 
desire and aptitude for truth or knowledge, and the competing demands 
surrounding the public presentation of that wisdom. By emphasizing in this 
context the desire to be regarded as wise, as well as the concomitant interplay 
between questioner and answerer when teaching or communicating more 
generally, Alfarabi appears to be bowing to the dialectical art. Still, “his 
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discourse must be composed from things some of which are scientific, others 
dialectical or rhetorical,’ and others sophistical” (ibid.). 

Dialectic is only a part, if a particularly privileged part, of a larger 
composite art. Alfarabi then moves on to the third and last stage of the 
development: 


. many of the things which, in the certain sciences, are to be known with 
certainty only after the understanding of many things in a proper order and over 
along time may be evident in dialectic and in rhetoric by means of a few things and 
in a short time — except that they do not offer certainty. Many of the false things 
may be verified by dialectical, rhetorical, and hidden sophistical things. And so 
they become convincing, and in form are true. If some person is a philosopher 
capable of teaching through all kinds of arguments, and intends teaching to the 
many demonstrative, certain, and true opinions whose demonstrations are 
strange to them, and so seeks to teach them these opinions by means of rhetorical 
and dialectical methods, and he promulgates among them, according to the 
method of political governance, opinions necessarily of use to them in their 
actions, and he persuades them [of their truth] through rhetorical and dialectical 
methods, and establishes all of that in their souls (like what Protagoras did 
according [to what] Plato reports in many of his books), then these opinions can 
be established in the souls of the listeners, and their minds are led by them and 
they trust them and believe that they are true. (66) 


We seem to be back in Section Four, when Alfarabi spoke of the very 
practical fifth use of dialectic for philosophy, and indeed some of the lan- 
guage is almost identical. However, as was true in Section Four, the most 
strictly practical end is subordinated within an even more important theore- 
tical framework. In Section Four, the reader had to remember that Alfarabi 
mentioned five uses of the dialectical art, and that the majority of them dealt 
with dialectic's ability to consider the principles of all scientific inquiry. Here, 
Alfarabi phrases the issue hypothetically: “if some person is a philosopher . . . 
then ...” (66). Earlier in Section Four we witnessed the emphatic first person 
plural: “We [philosophers] are political by nature ...” (29). 

The reference here in the third stage to a particular man who is 
a philosopher is helpful because it calls attention to a peculiar character- 
istic of the three stages. In only the first and the third of those stages does 
philosophy appear; in the second stage, the closest approximation to 
a philosopher is the person who wishes to be regarded as most virtuous 
in wisdom. The movement of the three stages is as follows: from philo- 
sophy to wisdom and back to philosophy, or rather a corrected under- 
standing of philosophy that builds on the dialectical character of 
the second stage. If this is a plausible interpretation, then it helps explain 


°° Alfarabi is much more willing in these Sections to associate dialectic with rhetoric than 
with sophistry. 
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why there is such an emphatic introduction of Plato at the end of the last 
stage: “like what Protagoras did according [to what] Plato reports in many of 
his books” (66). In this as well as in so many other Farabian texts, Plato — like 
dialectic — emerges both at the beginning and at the end of philosophizing. 
The development and use of a Platonic sort of dialectical philosophy would 
be especially useful in combating the situation that immediately follows 
Alfarabi’s three-stage development of the arts. This is a situation where 
“the people of investigation and examination” “contend” over the argu- 
ments in order to be “victorious” over their “adversaries” (67). The comba- 
tive and athletic atmosphere that surrounds the beginning of philosophy’s 
development is present throughout its remaining life. 

For the rest of Section Ten, Alfarabi is intent upon drawing the stu- 
dent’s attention towards the limitations of pre-Socratic science. He 
appears to be especially interested in bringing to light the deficiencies in 
the opinions of “the Pythagoreans of old” (68).°’ Because the trust they 
place in ancestral opinions compels them to deny what they see with their 
own eyes, their attempt to resolve questions regarding, for instance, the 
heavenly bodies by using methods that take those opinions for granted, 
inevitably leads to real confusion.?? This suggests that the Pythagorean 
approach leads inevitably to the “opinion of Protagoras”; that is to say, 
pre-Socratic science pursued in a manner consistent with itself ultimately 
results in relativism and attendant perplexities."? Alfarabi points to the 
solution via his repeated references to the Pythagoreans and their “opi- 
nion” as well as to two citations of the “opinion of Protagoras” in parti- 
cular. At the heart of his solution is that art or science which is better able 
to deal with the truth to which all opinion points. As Alfarabi makes clear 
throughout the Fadal, that art is dialectic. 


°7 “Among these opinions are the opinions of the Pythagoreans that Aristotle mentioned in 


his book On the Heavens and the World and in Meteorology [al-athar al-‘ulwiyya]. He 
mentions that they placed more trust in those opinions they took from their ancestors 
than what they perceived [with their senses], and they even made them a standard for 
sense, and they strove to verify them by every trick they came upon” (69). 

“For if they do not notice other [methods] than those which, according to them, are the 
sole methods to the truth, and if they find that they sometimes lead them to error, then it 
happens that many of them become perplexed and occurs to many of them to follow the 
opinion of Protagoras. Whenever one of them — whose natural disposition is most 
excellent, who is most clever by nature, and in whose soul these methods are firmly 
established through the habitual practice of them while not noticing other [methods] — 
devotes himself to examination and study by using these methods, then his perplexity 
increases, as does his proximity to the opinion of Protagoras" (69). 

Alfarabi permits the reader to associate the defects of the pre-Socratics with the muta- 
kallimün (theologians) of his day. That Maimonides (like Alfarabi?) considered Aristotle 
himself to possess something like pre-Socratic tendencies, cf. Maimonides, Guide of the 
Perplexed, II 19. 
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In fact, the two Sections that preceded Section Ten already pointed to 
that resolution. Section Eight is primarily concerned with teaching and 
education. Section Nine is ostensibly about the emergence of the syllo- 
gistic arts but is primarily occupied with the art of rhetoric. What is the 
relation between teaching and rhetoric? The paragraph Alfarabi places at 
the head of Section Eight is especially helpful here: 


Whoever teaches an art that is certain must satisfy three conditions. One of them is 
to have already comprehended a science by the rules that are the roots of his art, 
those of them he is to know by a primary science and those he is to know by 
a demonstration, and be capable of bringing forth a demonstration of all that are 
demonstrable at whatever time he wishes, and at whatever time it is requested of 
him; and that his capacity be one by which he is able to make someone else 
understand. And second, [he must be] capable of discovering what is not to be 
written down in a book, and what is not to be placed among the roots of his art. 
And third, [he must] have a capacity to oppose paralogisms he finds in his art with 
what stops them. (45) 


As we have witnessed throughout the Kitab al-fadal, all three of these 
conditions are the concern of the dialectical art. Only dialectic is able to 
detect and clarify that primary knowledge that amounts to the roots of all 
syllogistically derived demonstrative science. The full description of those 
conditions, as well as the knowledge to which a proper investigation of the 
conditions leads, are among those things that are “not to be written down in 
a book” (45).'°° They are ultimately the private preserve of the knower who, 
nevertheless, strives to convey those things that can be conveyed to a friend. 
Enemies and petty contradictors do exist, however, and our need for defen- 
sive arts to assist us is consonant with our more strictly theoretical activity, 
especially when we recognize that investigations are not confined to one 
aspect of being only, but aim to know the nature of all things.'°! 


100 C£. Plato, Seventh Letter. 

101 «But this science, this Dialectic ... what, in sum, is it? It is the Method, or Discipline, 
that brings with it the power of pronouncing with final truth upon the nature and relation 
of things — what each is, how it differs from others, what common quality all have, to 
what Kind each belongs and in what rank each stands in its Kind and whether its Being is 
Real-Being, and how many Beings there are, and how many non-Beings to be distin- 
guished from Beings. Dialectic treats also of the Good and the not-Good, and of the 
particulars that fall under each, and of what is the Eternal and what the not-Eternal — and 
of these, it must be understood, not by seeming-knowledge (‘sense-knowledge’) but 
with authentic science ... What, then, is Philosophy? Philosophy is the supremely 
precious. Is Dialectic, then, the same as Philosophy? It is the precious part of 
Philosophy ... Philosophy has other provinces, but Dialectic is its precious part: in its 
study of the laws of the universe, Philosophy draws on Dialectic much as other studies 
and crafts use Arithmetic, though, of course, the alliance between Philosophy and 
Dialectic is closer. And in morals, too, Philosophy uses Dialectic: by Dialectic it 
comes to contemplation, though it originates of itself the moral state or rather the 
discipline from which the moral state develops” (Plotinus, The Enneads, 1.3.4—6). 
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Alfarabi in Section Eight is therefore also interested in depicting the 
many ways in which all true teaching involves deception of one form or 
another — deception as a defensive tool but also and especially the decep- 
tion or ambiguity that is inherent in beings themselves. One way to 
understand Alfarabi’s thoroughgoing treatment of rhetoric in Section 
Nine is to see it as an art that dialectic appropriates in order to protect it 
when the results of its investigations do not square with the generally 
accepted opinions of the community. It is a mistake, however, to confine 
either rhetoric or dialectic in this way. The entire movement of the Kitab 
al-Tadal has forced one to consider another possibility, namely, that 
rhetoric is itself subservient to the dialectician’s art. It, like sophistry, is 
employed by dialectic to serve the dialectician’s own ends. Just as the 
philosopher may be understood as the dialectician, so too may the rhet- 
orician and sophist be similarly understood.!?? 

In Section Eight, Alfarabi alludes to this supreme task of dialectic by 
the choice of examples he uses to reveal the respective concerns of 
demonstration and dialectic. As regards to the former, science addresses 
the question, “Are the angles of every triangle equal to two right angles?” 
(52). Dialectic, on the other hand, considers syllogisms that 


10? Xenophon stresses that this understanding is consistent with the Socratic form of 


dialectic: 

“Tf someone should contradict him [sc. Socrates] about something without having 
anything clear to say, but claim without showing it that the one he mentioned himself 
was wiser or more skilled at political affairs or more courageous or anything else of the 
sort, he would bring the entire argument back to its hypothesis somewhat as follows: 

‘Do you assert that the one whom you praise is a better citizen than the one I praise?’ 

‘I do indeed assert it.’ 

‘Why then didn’t we examine first what a good citizen’s work is?’ 

“Let’s do this.’ 

‘In the management of wealth, accordingly, would he prevail who makes the city 
better provided with wealth?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And in war indeed the one at any rate who makes it superior to its adversaries?” 

‘How could this not be the case? 

‘And in diplomacy, is it whoever furnishes friends in place of enemies?’ 

*It is plausible, at any rate." 

*And so, in public speaking as well, the one who puts an end to civil faction and 
produces in it concord?* 

‘In my opinion, at least.’ 

When the arguments were brought back in this manner the truth became visible even 
to the contradictors themselves. But whenever he went through something in argument 
(logos) by himself, he proceeded via what was most agreed upon, holding this to be safety 
in argument. Therefore, of those I know, he, when he spoke, produced by far the most 
agreement in his listeners. And he said that Homer, too, applied to Odysseus the 
attribute of being a safe orator on the grounds that he was competent to lead his 
arguments through the opinions of human beings” (Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
4.6.13-15). 
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Aristotle mentioned in some of his books: that perfection and completeness are 
sought for by the number three; and he set down as the proof of that the places 
where the triad is used among the revealed laws [al-shara ? ']. Also, when he wanted 
to clarify that the god is in the heavens, he set down one [proof] by which that was 
made evident: that all of the revealed laws require that the hands, eyes, and faces be 
raised towards heaven for prayers and invocations. (50.6) 


Dialectic turns our gaze heavenward, yet, like the Law itself, never allows 
us to forget the humble though solid ground on which we stand. Alfarabi’s 
Selected Aphorisms nicely captures this aspect of dialectic’s Janus-like face: 


Set down two men, one of whom already knows what is in all of Aristotle’s books 
pertaining to physics, logic, metaphysics, politics, and mathematics, and all or the 
bulk of whose actions are in conflict with what is noble according to the unexa- 
mined opinion shared by everyone. All of the actions of the other are in agreement 
with what is noble according to the unexamined opinion shared by everyone, even 
though he is not knowledgeable about the sciences the first one knows. Now 
this second one is closer to being a philosopher than the first, all of whose actions 
are in conflict with what is noble according to the unexamined opinion shared by 
everyone. And he is more able to master what the first has already mastered than the 
first to master what the second has already mastered. ? 


103 Alfarabi, Selected Aphorisms, no. 98. 


6 Conclusion: Alfarabi and the Taxonomy of 
the Medieval Arabic Organon 


For some time now, scholars of the Islamic philosophical tradition have 
attempted to make sense of what, since 1968, has been known as the 
“context theory.” This is the shorthand manner of referring to the form 
of Aristotle’s Organon that the medieval Arab philosophers inherited from 
an earlier Alexandrian tradition.” This particular ordering of Aristotle’s 
works on the arts of Jogos, which looks so unusual to contemporary 
students of logic, includes the Rhetoric and Poetics at the end of the 
standard group of texts on logic with which we are more familiar.’ The 
kind of dialectical art witnessed in Alfarabi's outline in the Kitab al-Fadal 
might in hindsight be seen to address the reigning confusion surrounding 
the context theory. In short, proper attention to his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Topics reveals that Alfarabi intended to recover an understand- 
ing of science, dialectic, rhetoric, sophistry, and poetics that is Platonic or 
Socratic in nature. Or rather, instead of understanding science, dialectic, 
rhetoric, sophistics, and poetics as separate and somewhat exclusive 
compartments within the greater philosophic or scientific enterprise, 
Alfarabi’s considered view of science precluded such a division. That 
which is termed “context theory” should, in light of Alfarabi’s commen- 
tary on the Topics, be understood as a Platonic correction of the more 
common ordering of the arts of Jogos. That is to say, the philosopher as 
dialectician is much too cognizant of those basic prerequisites of 


! Cf. O. B. Hardison, “The Place of Averroes’s Commentary on the Poetics in the History of 
Medieval Criticism,” Medieval and Renaissance Studies 4 (1968): 60. 

? Cf. Richard Walzer, Greek Into Arabic: Essays on Islamic Philosophy (Oxford: B. Cassirer, 
1962), 129-136. 

3 Cf. Miriam Galston, “Al-Farabi et la logique aristotélicienne dans la philosophie islami- 
que," in Aristote aujourd'hui, ed. M. A. Sinaceur (Paris: Unesco, 1988); 
Wolfhart Heinrichs, “The Classification of the Sciences and the Consolidation of 
Philology in Classical Islam,” in Centres of Learning: Learning and Location in Pre-Modern 
Europe and the Near East, ed. Jan Willem Drijvers and Alasdair A. MacDonald, in Brill’s 
Studies in Intellectual History Series, vol. 61 (New York: Brill, 1995), 119-139; 
Heinrichs, “Die Antike Verknüpfung Von Phantasia Und Dichtung Bei Den 
Arabern,” Zeitschrift Der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft 128, no. 2 (1978): 
252-298; Tawami  li-Kutub Anistiitalis fi al-Tadal wa-al-Khatabah wa-al-Shi'r, as 
Averroes’s Three Short Commentaries on Aristotle’s “Topics,” “Rhetoric,” and “Poetics,” ed. 
Charles E. Butterworth (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1977), 91-92. 
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philosophizing (to which he must constantly return) to permit him to rest 
satisfied with any overly technical framework that does not do justice to 
those conditions. If this means that Alfarabi, in the end, was less of an 
Aristotelian than a Platonist, then the Alfarabi that emerges in the pages 
of the Jadal is not a typical Platonist; he is a Socratic or rather 
a philosopher in that sense of the term. 

The most thorough and accomplished English account of the context 
theory in recent years is Deborah Black’s Logic and Aristotle’s “Rhetoric” 
and “Poetics” in Medieval Arabic Philosophy, where the author uses her 
considerable linguistic skills to analyze a number of relevant texts. She 
nicely summarizes her conclusions at the end of her book.* Yet Alfarabi’s 
recovery of a Socratic dialectical art may be seen to challenge the four 
main assumptions that dominate Black’s analysis of the context theory, 
namely, that philosophy is a purely demonstrative science; that the private 
or “personal” task of philosophy permits philosophers to dismiss the 
rhetorical and poetical arts; that there is a chasm that separates the 
philosopher and the community; and that Alfarabi’s belief in 
a progressive view of history means that he is optimistic about the perfect- 
ibility of the sciences. 

According to Black, the Arab philosophers were tied to the opinion that 
the goals of logic are strictly demonstrative.” This means that “the 


^ Black, Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 253: “Yet if we are to believe their express declarations 
on the matter, the Arabic philosophers’ ongoing interest in the nature of rhetoric and 
poetics is but a reflection of their onerous responsibility as philosophers to ensure that the 
non-philosophical majority of this world partake as much as possible in the truth that only 
the pursuit of philosophical demonstrations can impart. If there is one thread that runs 
constantly throughout the complex fabric of the Arabic context theory, it is the belief that 
a deep chasm separates the understanding of the philosopher from the ignorance of the 
ordinary run of humanity. Rhetoric and poetics are important to the philosopher as 
a means of closing that gap, and only to the extent that is necessary to promote human 
happiness and a sense of community. Thus, while the context theory represents a form of 
epistemological pluralism, recognizing as it does the multiplicity of acts that comprise 
human cognition, it is fundamentally elitist in emphasis, not egalitarian. The reasons for 
this are many. The generally Platonic character of political philosophy in the Arabic 
tradition is obviously important, but is outside the predominantly epistemological per- 
spective of this study. More proximate to our concerns is the fact that the context theory 
assumes, not a simple plurality of logical arts, but a hierarchical ordering of subordinate 
and superior methods. This hierarchical structure accounts for the marked focus upon 
demonstrative standards throughout the texts that we have examined, even in those 
passages that purportedly emphasize the formal and teleological unity of the logical arts.” 
Cf. ibid., 4, 14, 34, 36, 61, and 69 note 49: “. . . dialectic nonetheless remains ancillary [to 
philosophy], as do rhetoric and poetics. The philosopher does not concern himself with 
dialectic gratia dialecticae, but only gratia demonstrationis." Note Black's unwillingness to 
translate ra 'y as opinion (ibid., 59 note 25). To recognize the theoretical importance of 
opinion is to recognize at the same time the central role of the dialectical art. It is also to see 
how a (Farabian) kind of political science best explains the meaning of the expanded 
Organon. 


[i 
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philosopher qua philosopher does not need the communicative arts of 
rhetoric and poetics to protect his own knowledge; nor do these arts 
enrich in any way his personal philosophical experience."? According to 
Black, this is explained by “Farabi’s general conception of the dual 
character of logic, as an art oriented partly towards intellective and 
personal ends, and partly towards linguistic and communicative ones.”’ 
Thus a chasm opens up between the philosophers and the common run of 
humanity. Because "there is no suggestion that rhetoric fulfills a universal 
need common to philosopher and non-philosopher alike,"? rhetoric is “an 
art [that is] irrelevant to the philosopher, except in respect to his social 
and political responsibilities."? Unlike the philosophical elite, the “indi- 
vidual remains bound to his innate impulses and prejudices."!? Although 
Black admits that “[i]t is, of course, difficult to assess which elements in 
Farabi’s position are the necessary consequences of his apparent opti- 
mism regarding philosophy's perfected state,"!! she nevertheless takes it 
for granted that he ultimately adheres to it, and that it has its basis in 
a progressive view of history: *[i]t is the linear and progressive outlook 
implicit in Farabr's historical approach, then, that apparently prevents 
him from recognizing any autonomous role for rhetoric and poetics."!? 
While Black is entirely correct to associate rationalism of this sort (along 
with the progressive view of history that accompanies it) with optimism, it 
is surprising that she would claim not only that Alfarabi harbored such an 
understanding, but also that the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle supports 
it: “[t]he discussion of the Falsafah Aflatun (Philosophy of Plato) and the 
Falsafah Aristütalis (Philosophy of Aristotle) reflect the same conception of 
the history of philosophy, as a progression from the use of unreliable 
practical methods to the development of demonstration.” 1? 

Now Alfarabi, via his development of a Socratic dialectical art in the 
Kitab al-fadal, shows himself to be very far from representing the kind of 
philosophical outlook that is outlined above, and one could point to any 
number of passages in the Jadal (and especially his treatment of the five 
uses of the art in Section Four) to dismiss such a contention. Still, 
attention must be directed to that text which Black recognizes as funda- 
mental for gathering some insights concerning Alfarabi's philosophizing, 
namely, the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. For just as Alfarabi’s inter- 
pretation in the Kitab al-fadal stands as a challenge to the kind of 


6 Ibid., 62: “... [we are to understand the classification of rhetoric and poetics as commu- 
nicative arts] as evidence of the philosopher's ability to dispense with those skills for his 
own personal, and truly philosophical goals"; *... the philosopher's indifference, as 
philosopher, to the arts of rhetoric and poetics." 

7]bid., 104. — ? Ibid., 107 note 13. ° Ibid., 124. '° Ibid., 152. — !! Ibid., 69-70. 


12 Tbid., 70.  !? Ibid., 66. 
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philosopher depicted in her book, so too does the example of Socrates as 
depicted by Plato or Xenophon (referenced above). How, then, did 
Alfarabi himself understand the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophizing more generally? 

Towards the end of the Philosophy of Plato, Alfarabi’s Plato admits that 
the philosopher is in something of a bind. If he shares in the opinions and 
the ways of life of the citizens, “his life will not be that of a human 
being”;'* if he decides instead to leave the city and lead a life in isolation 
“he will lead a poor existence."!? It is at this point that Plato determined 
that the only solution is to establish another city whose rulers would use 
the “method of Socrates" when speaking to the elect, and the “method of 
Thrasymachus” when attempting to form the character of the youth or 
multitude. 

Alfarabi then narrates: 


When this city had been rendered perfect in speech [in the Republic], he next 
presented in the Timaeus an account of the divine and natural beings as they are 
perceived by the intellect and known by means of that science; [he showed] what 
distinguishes the sciences that ought to be set up in that city; how everything that 
is not yet known will be inquired into and a comprehensive investigation of it will 
be made in that city; and how there will be a succession of men who will investigate 
this science and preserve what is discovered of it, until all of it is found. Then he 
presented in the Laws the virtuous ways of life that the inhabitants of this city 
should be made to follow.!° 


His sequence (Republic-Timaeus-Laws) is of central importance for the 
proper understanding of the Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Why does 
Alfarabi make the account, and investigation, of the divine and natural 
beings follow the portrait of the perfect city described in the Republic and 
precede the establishment of the virtuous ways of life for that same city? It 
is true that Plato was able to describe the perfect city without this account 
of the divine and natural beings, and that he assumes that the science of 
these beings will not contradict this perfect city. Yet it is also true that, at 
least according to Alfarabi, Plato's philosophy “terminates” with his 
desire merely to move the citizens gradually towards good laws and 
correct opinions; he never elaborated the necessary divine and natural 
science. It is Aristotle who, according to Alfarabi’s “Introduction” to his 
Philosophy of Aristotle, constructed this science and its methods from the 
ground up, that is, from what all humans regard as “desirable and 
good."!/ Alfarabi's Aristotle noticed the disastrous political conse- 
quences of Plato's early view and initially appears motivated by a desire 


14 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, 19.8. | Ibid., 19.10. — !Ó Ibid., 20.14-21.1. 
17 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 59.9. 
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to discover and develop a science that reduces the gap between science 
and common opinion, or philosophers and the public. 

So although Aristotle “sees the perfection of man as Plato sees it,” the 
fact that “man’s perfection is not self-evident or easy to explain by 
a demonstration leading to certainty"? forced Aristotle to start from 
a position before that from which Plato had started. Unlike Plato, he 
does not begin from the high but from the low, or what is common to all. 
Plato begins with the human as a political being and the decidedly human 
wants and desires. Aristotle instead decides to consider pre-political 
human and his most basic wants which could, in fact, be shared with 
any other animal. His hope is that a science built on these desires would 
more effectively act as a bridge uniting philosophers and nonphiloso- 
phers, and thereby create a healthier political community by precluding 
the possibility of strife between highest and lowest. Plato designated 
theoretical science as that thing which is both good and useful for becom- 
ing truly human.!? Alfarabi now, in referring to the useful-good distinc- 
tion, focuses the reader's attention on the differences between Plato's and 
Aristotle’s approaches. By relegating the “useful and necessary” to 
human’s most basic needs, ignoring “philosophy” and “the good,” and 
by showing how humans unlike other natural beings ascend from the 
merely useful-necessary in order to satisfy more refined needs, Aristotle is 
shown developing a more public science which could in principle also do 
justice to what is highest in humanity. 

Yet Aristotle found that he had to move beyond the distinction between 
theoretical science and practical science that led to the disastrous political 
consequences described at the end of the Plato. Instead, he begins to lay 
the foundation for natural science and political science, which, while 
beginning from what is common to all, are able to comprehend what is 
highest in humans and the world around them. Once Aristotle set forth 
the boundaries of the theoretical and practical sciences, he found that he 
had to sketch an outline of the divine and natural beings because “man 
cannot find the useful things ... without knowing the end for the sake of 
which he should labor.”° Why, Aristotle asks, should humans labor for 
things with which even animals concern themselves? “For man is one of 
the beings not given their perfection at the outset. He is rather one of 
those given only the least of their perfections and, in addition, principles 
for laboring (either by nature or by will and choice) toward perfection.” 
What of the soul’s desire to reach the highest excellence? Is this desire “an 
intemperance of the appetites and overreaching toward what is not for 


18 Thid., 59.57. — !? Alfarabi, Philosophy of Plato, sec. 20. 
20 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 63.11-13. 7! Ibid., 64.13-15. 
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man to achieve or do, or is acquiring the highest excellence of each of 
these the most perfectly human and the most appropriate thing for 
man?” Aristotle began to wonder why humans, and not other animals, 
have a natural desire to understand the causes of what they see in the 
heavens and on the earth. This is not a kind of knowledge which is “useful 
for what is necessary."?? Is the soul’s desire for those things a kind of 
intemperate appetite that must be suppressed? These issues have to be 
addressed, he asserts. Otherwise, “to confine oneself to what might not be 
the end condemns man to being confined to a rank of being beneath his 
proper one."?^ Moreover, if humans inquire into what is given by nature 
as opposed to what is achieved through will and choice, it appears that 
nature, without will and choice, is insufficient to attain ultimate 
perfection. 

Therefore, humans are forced to consider what the final perfection 
must be. Aristotle, according to Alfarabi, explained that the “proper 
human activity becomes known only after one knows the purpose for 
which man is given a place in the world as a part thereof and as that by 
which the totality of the world is perfected."?? Because of this, humans 
are forced to know the purpose of the world and its parts: 


Thus if man is a part of the world, and if we wish to understand his purpose and 
activity and use and place, first we have to know the purpose ofthe whole world so 
that we may see clearly what the purpose of man is, and also that man has to be a part 
of the world because his purpose is necessary for realizing the ultimate purpose of the whole 
world. Therefore if we wish to know the thing for which we ought to labor, we have 
to know the purpose of man and the human perfection for which we ought to 
labor. This is why we are forced to know the purpose of the totality of the world; 
and we cannot know this without knowing all the parts of the world and their 
principles — we have to know the what, how, from what, and for what of the whole 
world as well as of every one of the parts that make up the world.?* 


Aristotle here determined that the distinction between what is in humans 
by nature and what is in humans by will and choice is fundamental. This 
causes Aristotle to direct his attention away from theoretical and practical 
science towards two new sciences: 


When we wish to know the perfection he achieves by nature and the purpose ofthe 
perfection he achieves by nature, we ought to know the natural whole of whose 
total purpose man's purpose is a natural part. If the world is natural (and many of 
its parts are natural), then for everything natural in the world (whether a whole or 
a part) and for whatever of this belongs to man by nature, a special inquiry ought 
to be set apart and pursued through a special investigation, theory, and science. 


22 Ibid., 65.7-9. 7? Ibid., 66.7.  ?* Ibid., 66.16-18.  ?? Ibid., 68.8-9. 
26 Tbid., 68.19-69.8, my emphasis. 
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This investigation is called natural inquiry. One should also inquire into what man 
and all other things have by virtue of will, and set aside a special investigation and 
science for the things that proceed from will. This is called human and voluntary 
science, since it is human and specific to man alone.?" 


This transition from theoretical and practical science to natural and 
political science in the “Introduction” to the Philosophy of Aristotle allows 
one to see how Aristotle's scientific investigations as described in the body 
of that work may be considered in relation to the place of the Timaeus in 
the Philosophy of Plato. In the Timaeus, Plato is said to have admitted the 
need for an account and investigation of the divine and natural beings. 
This preceded the Laws, in which he formulated the virtuous ways of life 
that the citizens of the virtuous city would be made to follow. Not 
surprisingly, then, after Aristotle reveals the natural and political sciences, 
he next speaks of the relation of these to human virtue. Once one realizes 
that the perfection of humans is achieved by nature and will together, 
“then the acts and ways of life by which this perfection is attained will 
constitute the human and virtuous ways of life: they will be the virtues, 
beautiful things, acts and ways of life that are noble."?? This appears to 
mimic Plato's view that the science of the Timaeus must precede the 
virtuous ways of life in the Laws. Aristotle next says that the inquiry into 
what exists by nature must precede the inquiry into what exists by will and 
choice, since “what is natural and innate to man precedes in time both will 
and choice and what is in man by will and choice."?? 

Yet, just as Alfarabi never lets one see Plato elaborate the divine and 
natural sciences, he never has his Aristotle develop the contents of 
the second (“political”) science. By the end of the Aristotle it is clear 
that, although Aristotle has provided an elaborate framework for the 
study of natural science, he has all but ignored the human or voluntary 
science. The need for this science is acknowledged by Aristotle himself at 
the very end of his investigations; and Alfarabi, in a curious addendum to 
the work, calls attention to the use of the sciences for “realizing the 
political activity for the sake of which man is made."?? In addition, just 
as the odd “Introduction to the Aristotle reinforced its connection to the 
Plato, so too does the curious addendum act as a bridge to the Attainment. 

It is apparent from the very title of the Attainment of Happiness that 
Alfarabi understood his contribution as providing that missing science: 
happiness is, according to Alfarabi, the concern of political science. In 
addition to returning to the political concerns of the Plato, he also 
responds to the Aristotle, which elaborated the subject matter of natural 


27 Ibid., 69.9-19, my emphasis. 7° Ibid., 69.21-70.0. —?? Ibid., 70.5-6. 
3° Thid., 132.13, my emphasis. 
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science but left the treatment of the human/political science as an issue to 
be resolved. The influence of Plato and Aristotle is also apparent in both 
the form and content of the Attainment as well. The first half of the work, 
in that it is a response to the conclusion of the Aristotle, has an appro- 
priately Aristotelian flavor.?! “Plato” is the only name mentioned in the 
main body of the second half, which focuses on Platonic themes and, in 
fact, serves as a nice transition to the Plato. The overall movement of the 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, then, is circular: beginning with Plato, one 
is led to Aristotle, then Alfarabi, then back to Plato, and so on. Rather 
than suggesting an ascent to the teachings of the Attainment, Alfarabi, in 
concluding that work by introducing Plato and Aristotle, admits that 
a return to them remains a constant necessity: “Both have given us an 
account of philosophy, but not without giving us also an account of the 
ways to it and of the ways to re-establish it when it becomes confused or 
extinct."?? Despite the fact that, in his summaries of Plato's books, 
Alfarabi never refers to them as “dialogues,” the movement of the three 
works which make up his Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle certainly pos- 
sesses something of a dialogical character, and with it a reminder that for 
Alfarabi (as for his two greatest teachers) philosophy is first and foremost 
not a collection of theories but rather an investigative way of life. 

As a result, far from being innately progressivist, the understanding of 
philosophy which Alfarabi derived from his Greek predecessors counselled 
against the adoption of any view that did not recognize the permanent need 
of science qua science to return to its origins. This was the model Alfarabi 
knew in its Platonic or Socratic as well as Aristotelian forms, and it is against 
this that his entire efforts need to be judged. T'oo often he is depicted as either 
a logician or a political scientist. Alfarabi as a Socratic clarified the arts of logos 
to serve the end or ends he discerned in his more philosophical, political 
works. The kind of political science that he developed in these works — 
a Platonic, legislative political science — was then implemented in books 
like the Virtuous City and Political Regime in order to sketch the kind of 
universe which would be especially favorable to the highest human aspira- 
tions. Having accomplished such a task, Alfarabi's response was not a facile 
optimism born of irrational hopes, but rather a sober appreciation of the 
limits inherent in the nature of human things. Alfarabi, like his Plato, com- 
bined the way of Socrates with the way of Thrasymachus and thereby 
exhibited throughout his works a combination of wisdom and moderation 
that is philosophic in this classical sense. 


5! Note the numerous references to Aristotelean texts, if not by name. See Alfarabi, 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, especially 133—137. 
32 Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 47.4—5. 
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Aristotle's Organon culminates in the Topics and then descends towards 
the Sophistical Refutations, Rhetoric, and Poetics. Alfarabi’s own 
Enumeration of the Sciences culminates in his new kind of political science, 
and then descends towards the more Islamic arts of figh (jurisprudence) 
and kalam (theology). For Alfarabi, political science properly understood 
as political philosophy is the first science in that it treats those things that 
are of most interest to thinking humans, as well as examines scientifically 
those conditions or opinions that promote that interest in the first place. 
This is evident in a material as well as a formal way throughout his books: 
in the way he inserts a history of the human arts and sciences in the middle 
of a consideration of the particles of being (Book of Letters); in the way he 
reveals that the philosophy which ascends to the heavens and then returns 
to earth is called *political philosophy" (Book of Religion); in the way he 
makes the entirety of Aristotle's Organon conform to Plato's myth of the 
cave in the Republic (Didascalia in rhetoricam), and so forth. Even the most 
superficial review of his great body of work reveals his massive, unyield- 
ing, and brilliant effort towards reorienting the most fundamental ques- 
tions of physics and metaphysics so that they are laid bare within an 
intelligibly human framework. It may be that only those who have been 
granted the unusual privilege to live in the midst of such beautiful writings 
for some time have the opportunity to see that, by doing so, Alfarabi does 
not reduce the natural or divine phenomena to the level of humankind, 
but rather raises humans to their rightful place in the cosmos: 


Thus if man is a part of the world, and if we wish to understand his purpose and 
activity and use and place, first we have to know the purpose ofthe whole world so 
that we may see clearly what the purpose of man is, and also that man has to be 
a part of the world because his purpose is necessary for realizing the ultimate 
purpose of the whole world.?? 


In the end, there is a world because there exist beings who desire to 
know it. For aslong as that world lasts, there will be those who will not rest 
until they know with some certainty “its parts and the ranks of order of its 
parts." Alfarabi, like his Greek predecessors, was not certain that this 
world would last forever, and so he appreciated the fragility of any books of 
worth that happened to be passed down through the ages so that even 
a dimly remembered tradition of civilized learning could be recalled and 
then renewed. Not taking the possibility or necessity of a philosophical 
science for granted, he treasured the books of the wise individuals of old 
and made them his permanent possession. Today, although some works of 
his still remain lost or have disappeared entirely, books like the Kitab al-Fadal 


55 Alfarabi, Philosophy of Aristotle, 68.19—69.1. 
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are sometimes found and we today can say that we have the good 
fortune to be in a position to examine them and, by endeavoring to 
recover the tradition he helped to inaugurate so many centuries ago, 
make them our own permanent possession. Perhaps careful attention 
to Alfarabi’s elaboration of the dialectical art in the Kitab al-fadal will 
allow us to recover that same philosophical science which is (in a new 
historical context and for reasons unique to our age) once again confused 
and once again on the precipice of extinction: 


The philosophy that answers to this description was handed down to us by the 
Greeks from Plato and Aristotle only. Both have given us an account of philoso- 
phy, but not without giving us also an account of the ways to it and of the ways to 
re-establish it when it becomes confused or extinct.?* 


34 Alfarabi, Attainment of Happiness, 47.3-6. 


Glossary A: English-Arabic 


A 


abominable 

absurdity, impossible 

abuse 

to accord with 

acquiescence of our 
soul 

adequately 

adversary 

agent 

to alternate, to take 
turns, oppose 

antecedent 

apogee 

aporia, doubt 

moral appreciation 


argument, convention, 


practice 

arithmetic 

to arrive before, 
precede 

to ask for guidance, 
consult 

assent 

astronomy 


to attain, arrive at 
to attract, take sides 
to be avoided 

to be aware 


B 


to belittle 
benefactor 
beneficent 


shani' 
muhal 
shatm 
mutàbiqa 
sukün 
anfusinà 
ittisã 
khasim 
“amil 
tadāwala 


muqaddam 
awj 
tashkīk 
istihsān 
istilāh 


al- 'adad 
sabaqa 


istarshada 


tasdiq 

‘ilm al- 
nujūm 

afdā ilā 

yastamala 

yujtanabu 

hassa 


hawwana 
mun im 
muhsin 


betterment 

blindness 

to bring about 

to bring together 

to be found 
burdensome 


C 


calling for 


one does not care 


careful research 

carelessly 

categorical 

categorical 
syllogisms 

certainly 

circular 

to civilize 

to challenge 

clarification 

cleverness 

close study 

combat 

combined 

to come about 

commanding 
armies 

to be common to 

to compete 

(athletic) 
competition, 
rivalry 

to comprise 


concealment 


tajwid 
‘ama 
antaja 
hasara 
istathqala 


istid ‘a’ 

là yubali 

tanqir 

tasahul 

hamliyya 

al-qiyàásat al- 
hamaliyya 

la-mahala 

mustadir 

ta’addaba 

naza'a 

tabyin 

hidhq 

istiqs 

taghalub 

allafahu 'alayhi 

afrada 

qà id al-juyüsh 


ishtaraka 
nafasa 
munáfasa 


ihtawà ‘ala, 
shamila 
ikhfa 
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to be concerned 
with 

conclusion 

confession 

conjunctive 

consequent 

to consider 

to consult, ask for 
guidance 

contempt 

to contend 

to be content 

in a continuous 
fashion 

continuously 

contradiction 

contradictor 

contradictory 


contrary 


to contribute 
convention 
corresponding to 
to become corrupt 
criticism 

custom 

customary 


D 


darkness 
debate 


not decisive 
declaration 
to declare to 
be false 
deduced 
defectiveness 


to defend 
defender 
legal defense 
deficient 


'ànà min 


natya 

i traf 
muttasil 
tali 

ta 'aqqaba 
istarshada 


izdirà' 
tandza‘a 
qani'a 
‘ala ittisal 


‘ala tawalt 
tanaqud 
mukhalif 
mutandaqid, 

mundagqidt 
mutadadd, 

mudadd 
ishtaraka 
istilah 

‘ala qadr 
fasada 
tabkit 
‘ada 
i tiyàdiyya 


zalam 
mujadala, 
tadawul 
sadhij 
ikhbar 
zayyafa 


mustakhraja 

ikhtilal, 
Rhalal 

hama 

mudafi 

muhama 

da if 


definition 
to delimit 
to demand 


to deny 

depends on 
them 

to become 
depraved 

the derived 
names 

to desire 
asuppleme- 
nt 

to desist 

to determine 


determined 

determiner 

device 

to devote to 

those who 
devoted 
themselves 
to 
philosophy 

dialectic 

the didactic 
interroga- 
tion 

to be difficult 

diminishment 

they disagree 
with 

to disappear 

discarded 

discernment 

to discover 


disgraceful 

to disparage 

disparity 

to dispel 

disposed of 
science 

disposition 


tahdid 
dabata 
tadammana, 
iqtadà 
salaba 
bi-hasabihà 


fasada 


al-asma’ al- 
mushtaqqa 
istazada 


Rhalla ‘an 

hasara, farada, 
'arrafa 

mahsüra 

hàsira 

hila 

da'aba ‘ala 

al-mutafalsifin 


jadal 
al-su 'àl al-ta ‘limi 


ta 'assá 
nuqsan 
yunàqidün 


ghàba 

matrüh 

basira 

istanbata, sadafa, 
‘athara ‘ala 

mushanna' 

hawwana 

tafadul 

halla 

qàbil li-l- ilm 


hay'a 
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to do one's 
utmost, 
grapple 
with 

domination 

doubt 

to be in 
doubt, 
have 
doubts 
about 

he who 
doubts 

to drive 

the drowning 
person 


E 


to be eager for 
eclipse 

to be efficient 
elaboration 


to be eliminated 


elucidation 
to elude 
embellishment 
(that) emerge 
from 
eminence 
to engage the 
whole 
to entrust 
enumeration 
eristic 
erroneous 
error 
essence 
essentially 
that which 
is well 
established 
the one who 
establishes 
to evoke 


balagha f1 


tasabuq 
istiraba, tashkik 
istaraba 


mutashakkik 


insáqa 
al-ghariq 


am ana fi 
kusüf 
yaktafi 
mutawila 
irtafa a 
bayàn 
shadhdha 
tanmiq 
al-sadira ‘an 


sharaf 
istaghraqa 


fawwada 

i ‘dad 

murà i 

fasid 

ghalat 

jawhar 

bi-I-dhàt 

mà müqarra biha 


muthbit 


ihdara 


to examine 
carefully 

to examine clearly 

to examine critically 

the examined things 


examiner 

excess 

to excite 

to exercise 

to expose 
expression 
external 

extracted, deduced 


F 


facility, rapidity 
to fall into 

to be false 
falsification 


to falsify 


farmer 

to be fascinated by 

to those whom we 
are favorably 
disposed 

to feel at home 

fencing 

to fight 

figuratively 

to find in abundance 

to firmly establish 

firmness 

the first figure 


the first idea 


to be fitting 
to follow 


forgetfulness 
formation 
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am ‘ana 


sabara 
raja‘a 
al-ashyà' 
al-man 
züra 
murāji : 
fudül 
istafazza 
rawwada 
'arada 
‘1bara 
azalt 
mustakhraj 


sur'a 
kasaba 
zāfa 
tazyif, 
tamwih 
harrafa, 
tazyif 
fallah 
yustahwà 
nuhsin al- 
zann bihim 


istakana 
muthaqafa 
nasaba 
al-majaz 
istaghzara 
istaqarra bi- 
vathàqa 
al-shakl 
al-awwal 
al-khatir 
al-awwal 
salaha 
salaka, 
radafa 
sahw 
iqama 
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fraudulent 

free from 

the fundamentals of 
philosophy 


G 


geometry 

to grant 

to grapple with, 
do one's utmost 

greed 

to grow 

to be guided by 


H 


habitual 

to become habituated 
habituation 

to be happy 

harm 

helper 

to be hidden 

to hide 


honor 
to be hostile 
human/political goods 


hypothetical 
hypothetical 
syllogisms 


idle 
out of ignorance 
imitation 
immoderation 
immortal 
to imply 
to impose as 

a condition 
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mutakharris 

mujarrad 'an 

al-mawadd al- 
falsafiyya 


al-handasa 
sadafa 
balagha fi 


tama‘ 
imtadda 
inqada 


1 tiyadiyya 

ta 'awwada 

i tiyad 

sarra 

adhan 

mu in 

istitàr 

akhfa, 

admara 

karama 

nasaba 

al-khayarat 
al-insiyya 

wad ‘iyya 

qiyàsat 
al-wad' 


mu ‘attal 

jahlan 

muhaka 

ifrāt 

ghayr mà ita 

tadammana 
ishtarata 


impossible 
inacceptable 
inattention 
inciter 
included in 
indefinite 
indeterminate 


indicators 
individually 
induction 
inferiority 


injury 

to instigate 

to be insufficient 
intelligence 
intelligibles 
intended end 


to interpret 

interrogation of 
confession 

interrogation to make 
a choice 

interrogation to make 
an admission 

to become 
intertwined with, to 
become joined to 

in themselves 


introduction 

to invent 

to investigate 
investigation 


to be isolated, hold on 
to, confined to 


J 


to become joined to 
Jupiter 


muhal 
mushanna ‘ 
sahw 
da 'iya 
dakhil fi 
muhmala 
‘ala ghayr 
al-tahsil 
dalalat 
infiradt 
al-istiqrà ' 
taqsir, 
inhitat 
adhan 
istafazza 
qasura 
basà ir 
al-ma 'qülat 
al-ghàya al- 
magsiida 
ta 'awwala 
sual al- 
taqrir 
sual al- 
takhyir 
sual 
al-taqrir 
ishtabaka 
bi- 


fi 
dhawa- 
wha 
matla‘ 
ikhtara 'a 
fahasa 
ta aqqub, 
bahth 
infarada 


ishtabaka bi- 
al-mushtart 
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to know 
thoroughly 


L 


to lead 
to lead into error 


leading into perplexity 


the lectures 

to be led 

legal defense 
limit 

to be limited to 
the listener 


M 


madness 
major premise 


to make clear 
to make every 
effort 
to make (it) follow 
to make known 
making evident 
Mars 
masculinity 
by means of 
declaration 
by means of 
questioning 
mechanical 
science 
Mercury 
metaphorical 
(Aristotle's) 

* Meteorology 
method 
method of 

conversion 
method of 

declaration 


^ 


istabtana 


arshada, afdà 
tazayyafa 
tahyir 
al-sama‘ 
inqada 
muhama 
aqsa 

igtasara ‘ala 
musghi 


hadhayan 
al-muqaddima 
al-kubra 
ibana 
istafragha 


ardafa 

‘arrafa 

istizhàr 
marrikh 
dhuküriyya 
tariq al-akhbar 


tariq al-su 'al 
‘ilm al-hiyal 


‘utarid 

al-isti ara 

al-athar 
al-‘alawiyya 

tariq 

tariq al-tahlil 
bi-l- ‘aks 

tariq al-akhbar 


the middle term 
minor premise 


misleading 

to misrepresent 
misrepresentation 
to be mixed 


mixed with 

moral 
appreciation 

to move away 
from 

to move oneself 

movement 


N 


narrowness 
natural 
disposition 
by nature 
navigation 
necessarily is 
the need for 
to need 
negation 
negative 
negligence 
notoriety 
as numerous 
as they are 


(0) 


to obey 

to obstruct 
from 

to obtain 


to occur 


to occur 
to him 
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al-hadd al-awsat 
al-muqaddima 

al-sughra 
mumawwaha 
mawwaha 
tamwih 
ikhtalata, 

al-mukhtalat 
makhlüt min 
istthsan 


khalla ‘an 


taharraka 
masir, haraka 


taqsir 
qariha 


bi-l-fitra 

milaha 

laysa yakhlü min an 

al-haja ila 

ahwaja 

salb 

salib 

sahw 

shuhra 

baligha fi al-kathra 
ma balagha 


inqada 
'áqa ‘an 


tasallama, nàla, 
kasaba 

sanaha, khatara 
bi-bàl 

khatara bi-bàlihi 
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to oppose 


to oppose 
them 

they oppose 

opposite 


opposition 
oppositions 
optical 
science 
orally 
orbit 
organizing 
warfare 
to originate 


P 


paradoxical 
opinion 
paralogisms 


partisanship 

to pass 

passage 

to pay attention 
to 

people of renown 

to become 
perplexed 

perplexity 

persuasion 

persuasive 
premises 

persuasive speech 


place of 
consequence 

to plant 

political goods 


political 
governance 

to pose 

to be posed 
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tadawala, talaqqa, 
addàd, 
'ànada, màna a 
khataba biha 


ista dit 

munaqidi, hadha, 
izà' 

naqid 

mu aridat 

‘ilm al-manazir 


bi-l-mushafiha 
masar 


tadbir al-harb 


sadara 


al-ra 1 al-badi' 


al-mughdalatat 
al-khàssa 

'asabiyya 

insarama 

intigal 

iltafata ilā 


ahl al-nibaha 
tahayyara 


hayra 
iqna* 
al-muqni ‘at 


al-qawl 
al-muqni' 
mazdi* 
al-laztim 
gharasa 
al-khayarat 
al-insiyya 
al-tadbir 
al-madant 
farada 
furida 


the posed 
problem 

posited 

to postulate 

the one who 
practices 
dialectic 

to precede 

predetermined 

predicate 

preferred 

the preferred things 


premise 

premised 

to be preoccupied 

to be prepared 

preservation 

the previous 
thoughts 

to proceed to 

procurement 

to produce 

production 

productive 

progress 

to propagate 

to be proposed 

proposition 

protector 

(their) being proved 

pursuit of 

in the pursuit of 

Pythagoreans 


quality 
quantity 


R 


in rank 
reasonings 


al-matlüb 
al-mafrüd 
mafrüd 
farada 
al-mujadil 


sabaqa 
muhmala 
mahmil 
mu aththar 
al-mu 

‘aththarat 
muqaddimà 
mafrüd 
tashaghala 
tahayya'a 
takhlis 
al-sanih 

al-sabiq 
‘amada ilā 
ihdàr 
antaja 
intàj 
muntij 
al-masir 
adha‘a 
yuqsadu 
gadiyya 
siyana 
tumtahana 
al-wuqüf 'alà 
bi-hadratin 
al- 

fütha- 

ghürush 


kayfiyya 
kammiyya 


bi-l-sharaf 
maqayis 
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to receive 
reflected 
reflection 
the one who 
refutes 
refutation 


regulating armies 


to be related 
to rely on 

to remove 
to repeat 
repetition 
rescue 
resemblance 
to refuse 

to resolve 
respondent 
rests on 

to reveal 

to ridicule 
to rival 
rivalry 


ruler of 
instruction 


Saturn 

sciences of 
mechanics 

to see with 


one's own eyes 


to seek 


the self-moving 


thing 
the 


sense-perceptibles 


senses 
to separate 
separation 
sewing 
sex-cycle 
shoemaking 
shortage 


talaqqà 
mun 'akis 
rawiyya 
al-mubtil 


ibtal 

tadbir al-harb 
tagabala 
istanada fi 
zàla 

a ada 


ta awwud, takrir 


khalàs 
mashiha 
imtana ‘a 
hajama ‘ala 
mujib 
mawqūf ‘ala 
adhāʻa 
hāzala 
tanāzaʻa 
munafasa, 
tanàfus 
ri asat al-ta ‘lim 


zuhal 

"ulüm 
al-hiyal 

shahada 


taharra 
al-mutaharrik 


al-umür 


al-mushahida 


hawass 
afrada 

taba ‘ud 
khiyata 
tasdis 
stkafa, iskaf 
dig 


signifiers 


sign(s) of the zodiac 


to silence 
the similar 


simple 


the simple problem 


sociability 
to sow seeds 
species 
spherical 
standard 
from his own 
standpoint 
to stipulate 
stone 
strength of 


struggle 
student 


those who study, 
those who examine 


al-nàzirün 
successively 
sufficiently 
support 

to suspect 
sustenance 
syllogism 
synonymous 


T 


to take sides 

to take turns 

thorough 
examination 


to become tired 


to train 
transfer 
treatise 
triangle 
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dalalat 
burj, burüj 
qata a 
al-nazà 'ir, 
al-ishbah 
basit 
al-matlüb 
al- 
mufrad 
uns 
badhara 
anwà' 
Rurawt 
‘tar 
min ‘inda 
nafsihi 
ishtarata 
hajar 
maqdira 
‘ala 
mughalaba 
muta 'allim 


‘ala tawalt 
ittisa 

ma ‘tina 
raba 
jawhar 
quyas 
mutaradif 


istamala 
tadawala 
istiqsà ' 


ta iba 
rawwada 
intigal 
maqala 
muthallath 
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tribal solidarity 
tri-cycle 

to triumph 

the trusted 


two right angles 


two who 
discourse 


U 


ugliness 

to uncover 
undecided 
understanding 
unusual opinion 


to urge 
to urge him towards 
usefulness 
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'asabiyya 
tathlith 
ghalaba 
al-mawthüq 

bi- 
zawiyatayn 

qa imatayn 
al-mutahawirayn 


shan'a 

kashafa 

maxwqüf 

basia 

al-ra't 
al-shadhdh 

insaqa 

haththahu ‘ala 

al-fa ida 


variable 

Venus 

vicious 

victory 

the virtue of priority 
void 


W 


warp (of a fabric) 

weakness 

weaving 

well protected 

to which 

without anything 
else being 
demanded of 
them 

woof (of a fabric) 


mutaghàyira 
al-zuhara 
talih 

ghalaba, zafar 
fadilat al-sabq 
Rhala’ 


sadan 

iyà' 

hiyàka, nisaja 

masün 

tyyahu 

là tusbaru fihà 
bi-shay’ 
akhar 


lahma 
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ALIF 


al-athar al- 
'alawiyya 

ibàna 

ibtàl 

ittis. 


‘ala ittisal 


thtawa ‘ala 

thdar 

thdara 

ahwaja 

ikhbar 

ikhtalata, al- 
mukhtalat 

akhfa 

ikhfa’ 

adhà a 

adhan 

irtafa ʻa 

ardafa 

arshada 

izà' 

izdira* 

istabtana 

istathqala 


isti ara 
istitar 
istthsan 
istid ‘a’ 
istaraba 


istiraba 
istarshada 


(Aristotle’s) 
“Meteorology” 

to make clear 

refutation 

sufficiently, 
adequately 

in a continuous 
fashion 

to comprise 

procurement 

to evoke 

to need 

declaration 

to be mixed 


to hide 

concealment 

to propagate, reveal 

harm, injury 

to be eliminated 

to make (it) follow 

to lead 

opposite 

contempt 

to know thoroughly 

to be found 
burdensome 

metaphorical 

to be hidden 

moral appreciation 

calling for 

to be in doubt, have 
doubts about 

doubt 

to consult, ask for 
guidance 


istazada 


istizhàr 
istaghraqa 
istaghzara 
istafazza 
istifada 
istafragha 


istigra’ 
istagarra bi- 


istigsa’ 


istakana 
istamàla 
istanbata 
istanada fi 
al-asma’ al- 
mushtaqqa 
al-ishbah 
al-ashya@’ al- 
manzüra 


ishtabaka bi- 
ishtarata 
ishtaraka 
istilah 

addad 
admara 

a ada 


i tiyad 
i tiyàdiyya 


to desire 
a supplement 
making evident 
to engage the whole 
to find in abundance 
to excite, instigate 
use 
to make every 
effort in 
induction 
to stop, firmly 
establish 
close study, 
thorough 
examination 
to feel at home 
to take sides, attract 
to discover 
to rely on 
the derived names 


the similar 
the examined things 


to become 
intertwined with, 
become joined to 

to stipulate, impose 
as a condition 

to be common to, 
contribute 

convention, 
argument, practice 

opposite 

to hide 

to repeat 

habituation 

habitual, customary 
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i 'dàd 
iya’ 
afdā 
afdā ilā 
afrada 


ifrat 

iqàma 

igtasara ala 

aqgsa 

iqnà' 

allafahu 
'alayhi 

imtadda 

imtana a 

am 'ana fi 


al-umür 
al-mush 
ühida 
intàj 
antaja 
intiqàl 
insaqa 
uns 
infiradt 
infarada 


inqada 


anwa* 
ahl al- 
nibāha 
auj 
iyyühu 


BA' 


bahth 

burj, burüj 
badhara 
basa ir 


basit 
balagha fi 
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enumeration 

weakness 

to lead 

to attain, arrive at 

to separate, come 
about 

immoderation 

formation 

to be limited to 

limit 

persuasion 

combined 


to grow 

to refuse 

to be eager for, 
examine closely 

the sense- 
perceptibles 


production 

to produce 

transfer, passage 

to drive 

sociability 

individually 

to be isolated, hold 
on to, confined to 

to be led, guided by, 
follow 

species 

people of renown 


apogee 
to which 


investigation 

sign(s) of the zodiac 

to sow seeds 

intelligence, 
discernment 

simple 

to do one’s utmost, 
grapple with 


baligha fi 
al-kathra 
mà balagha 
bayàn 


TA' 


ta addaba 
ta azwwala 
talt 
taba ‘ud 
tabkit 
tabyin 
tathlith 
taharraka 
tahayyara 
fi 
tazayyafa 
tajwid 
tahdid 
taharra 
tahayyara 
tahyir 
takhlis 
tadawul 
tadawala 


tadbir 
al-harb 
al-tadbir 
al- 
madani 
tazyif 
tasabuq 


tasahul 
tasdis 
tasallama 
taslim 


tashaghala 
tashkik 
tasdiq 
tadammana 


ta awwada 
ta awwud 
ta iba 


as numerous as 
they are 


elucidation 


to civilize 

to interpret 

consequent 

separation 

criticism 

clarification 

tri-cycle 

to move oneself 

to become perplexed 
about 

to lead into error 

betterment 

definition 

to seek 

to become perplexed 

leading into perplexity 

preservation 

debate 

to alternate, take 
turns, oppose 

organizing/regulating 
warfare 

political governance 


to falsify, falsification 

completion, 
domination 

carelessly 

sex-cycle 

to obtain, accept 

admission, 
acceptance 

to be preoccupied 

aporia, doubt 

assent 

to demand, imply, 
seek, contain 

to become habituated 

repetition 

to become tired 
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ta ‘assa to be difficult 
ta ‘azzara to be difficult for 
‘ala 
ta ‘aqqub investigation 
ta aqqaba to consider 
taghalub combat 
tafadul disparity 
taqabala to be related 
taqsir inferiority, 
narrowness 
takrir repetition 
talaqqà to oppose, receive 
tumtahana (their) being proved 
tamwih falsification, 
misrepresentation 
tanaza'a to rival, contend with, 
dispute 
tanàfus rivalry 
tanaqud contradiction 
tanqir careful research 
tanmiq embellishment 
tahayya'a to be prepared 
‘ala tawali successively, 
continuously 
THA’ 
thiqa trust, confidence 
JIM 
jadal dialectic 
jahlan out of ignorance 
jawhar sustenance, essence 
HA’ 
al-hàja ila the need for 
hàsira the determiner 
haththahu to urge him towards 
‘ala 
hajar stone 
al-hadd the middle term 
al-awsat 


hadha 
harrafa 
haraka 
bi-hasabihà 
hassa 
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opposite 

to falsify 
movement 
depends on them 
to be aware 


hasara to determine 
halla to dispel 
hila trick, device 
hama to defend 
hamliyya categorical 
hawass senses 
hiyaka weaving 
hayra perplexity 
KHA’ 
al-khatir al- the first idea 
awwal 
khasim adversary 
khataba biha | to oppose them 
khatara to occur to him 
bi-balihi 
khalas rescue 
khallà ‘an to desist, move away 
from 
Rhala’ void 
Rhalal defectiveness 
al-khayarat human/political goods 
al-insiyya 
DAL 
dakhil fi included in 
dà 'iya inciter 
da aba ‘ala to devote to 
da tf deficient 
dalalat signifiers, indicators 
DHAL 
bi-l-dhat essentially 
dhuküriyya masculinity 


fi dhawatiha 


in themselves 
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RA' 


ri Gsat al-ta 
‘lim 

al-ra’t al-badi' 

al-ra’t 
al-shadhdh 

raba 

raja‘a 

radafa 

rawwada 

rawiyya 


zāfa 

zuhal 

zāla 

al-zuhara 

zawiyatayn 
qa imatayn 

zayyafa 


SIN 


sabara 
sabaqa 


sadan 
sadhij 
sur'a 
sarra 
sikàfa, 
iskaf 
sukün 
anfusinà 
sanaha 
salaba 
salb 
sálib 
salaka 
al-samà ' 
al-sanih 
al-sabaq 


ruler of instruction 


paradoxical opinion 
unusual opinion 


to suspect 

to examine critically 
to follow 

to train, exercise 
reflection 


to be false 
Saturn 

to remove 
Venus 

two right angles 


to declare to be false 


to examine clearly 
to precede, arrive 
before 
warp (of a fabric) 
not decisive 
facility, rapidity 
to be happy 
shoemaking 


acquiescence of our 
soul 

to occur 

to deny 

negation 

negative 

to follow 

the lectures 

the previous thoughts 


sahw inattention, 
negligence, 
forgetfulness 
al-su ‘al al- the didactic 
ta limi interrogation 
sual al- interrogation to make 
takhyir a choice 
sual interrogation to make 
al-taqrir an admission, 
interrogation of 
confession 
SHIN 
shatm abuse 
shadhdha to elude 
sharaf eminence 
bi-l-sharaf in rank 


al-shakl al- the first figure 
awwal 


shamila to comprise 

shan'a ugliness 

shani' abominable 

shahada to see with one’s own 

eyes 

shuhra notoriety, admission 
SAD 

al-sadira ‘an (that) emerge from 

sadara to originate 

sadafa to discover, grant 

sigha disposition 

salaha to be fitting 

styana protector 
DAD 

dabata to delimit 


diq shortage 
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TA’ 
talih 
tariq 
tariq 
al-akhbār 


tarig al-tahlil 
bi-l- ‘aks 
tariq 
al-su 'àl 
tama‘ 


‘AYN 


‘ada 
‘arada 
'arrafa 


"bara 
al- 'adad 
'asabiyya 


‘utarid 

‘Gqa ‘an 

‘ilm al-hiyal 

"ilm al-man 
azir 

"ilm al- 
nujūm 

‘uliim 
al-hiyal 

‘amada ilā 

'amil 

‘ama 

'anada 

‘ana min 

min ‘inda 
nafsihi 


vicious 

method 

by means of declara- 
tion, method of 
declaration 

method of 
conversion 

by means of 
questioning 

greed, longing 


victory 
darkness 


habit, custom 
to expose, exhibit 
to make known, 
determine, define 
expression 
arithmetic 
partisanship, tribal 
solidarity 
Mercury 
to obstruct from 
mechanical science 
optical science 


astronomy 
sciences of mechanics 


to proceed to 

agent 

blindness 

to oppose 

to be concerned with 

from his own 
standpoint 
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‘tyar standard 
GHAYN 

al-ghaya al-maq intended end 
süda 

al-ghariq the drowning person 

ghàba to disappear 

gharasa to plant 

ghalaba to triumph 

ghalaba victory 

ghalat error 

'alà ghayr indeterminate 
al-tahsil 

ghayr mà ita immortal 


FA’ 


fahasa 
fasid 
fasada 


farada 


furida 
fudül 
fadilat 

al-sabq 
fitra 


bi-I-fitra 
fallah 
fawwada 
al- 
fütha- 
ghürush 


QAF 


gabil li-l- ‘ilm 

‘ala qadr 

qà id al- 
juyüsh 

qartha 


to investigate 

erroneous 

to become corrupt, 
become depraved 

to determine, pose, 
postulate 

to be posed 

excess 

the virtue of priority 


nature, natural 
disposition 

by nature 

farmer 

to entrust 

Pythagoreans 


disposed of science 

corresponding to 

commanding 
armies 

natural disposition 
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qasura 
qadiyya 
qata a 
qani'a 
al-qawl 
al-muqni' 
quyas 
qiyàsát 
al-wad' 


KAF 


karama 
kasaba 

Rurawt 

kusüf 


kayfiyya 


LAM 


là tusbaru fiha 
bi-shay’ 
akhar 


là yubali 

lahma 

laysa yakhla 
min an 


MIM 


mu aththar 
al-mubtil 
mutabiqa 
al-mutafalsifin 


mutahawirayn 
al-mutaharrik 


mutakharris 
mutaradif 
mutashakkik 
muttasil 


to be insufficient 

proposition 

to silence 

to be content 
persuasive speech 


syllogism 
hypothetical 
syllogisms 


honor 

to fall into 
spherical 
eclipse 
quality 


without anything 
else being 
demanded of 
them 

one does not care 

woof (of a fabric) 

necessarily is 


preferred 

the one who refutes 

to accord with 

those who devoted 
themselves to 
philosophy 

two who discourse 

the self-moving 
thing 

fraudulent 

synonymous 

he who doubts 

conjunctive 


mutadadd 
muta 'allim 
mutaghàayira 
al-matlüb al- 
mufrad 
al-matlüb al- 
mafrüd 
mutanagqid 
muthaqafa 
al-muthbit 


muthallath 
al-mujadil 


mujadala 
mujarrad 'an 
mujib 
muhākā 
muhal 
muhama 
muhsin 
mahsüra 
muhmala 
mahmül 
mukhalif 
mudafi* 
murà i 
muràp 
mirrikh 
mustadir 
mustakhraj 
masar 
bi-l-mashafiha 
al-mushtart 
mushanna ‘ 


mashiha 
musghi 
masün 
mudadd 
mutawala 
matrih 
al-mu 

‘aththarat 
mu attal 
al-ma 'qülat 
mu in 


contrary 

student 

variable 

the simple problem 


the posed problem 


contradictory 

fencing 

the one who 
establishes 

triangle 

the one who prac- 
tices dialectic 

debate 

free from 

respondent 

imitation 

impossible, absurd 

legal defense 

beneficent 

determined 

indefinite 

predicate 

contradictor 

defender 

eristic 

examiner 

Mars 

circular 

deduced, extracted 

orbit 

orally 

Jupiter 

disgraceful, 
inacceptable 

resemblance 

listener 

well protected 

contrary 

elaboration 

discarded 

the preferred things 


idle, neglected 
intelligibles 
helper 
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mughalaba 


al-mughalatat 
al-khassa 
mafrüd 
maqàla 
maqayis 
maqdira ‘ala 


muqaddam 
muqaddima 
al-muqaddima 
al-kubra 
al-muqaddima 
al-sughra 
al-muqni ‘at 
milaha 
makhlüt min 
mumawwaha 
munafasa 


munagqidt 


munty 
mun 'akis 
mun im 
la-mahàla 
muhmala 
al-mawth 
tig bi- 
maxdi' 
al-lazüm 
matla‘ 
maqüf 
mazqüf ‘ala 
ma müqarra 
bihà 


mawwaha 


al-mawddd al- 
falsafiyya 

al-qiyasat al- 
hamaliyya 


combat, struggle, 
contest 
paralogisms 


posited, premised 

treatise 

reasonings 

the faculty of, 
strength of 

antecedent 

premise 

major premise 


minor premise 


persuasive premises 
navigation 
mixed with 
misleading 
rivalry, (athletic) 

competition 
opposite, 

contradictory 
productive 
reflected 
benefactor 
certainly 
predetermined 
the trusted 


place of 
consequence 

introduction 

undecided 

rests on 

that which is well 
established 

to misrepresent, 
falsify 

the fundamentals of 
philosophy 

categorical 
syllogisms 
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NUN 
naza‘a to challenge, 
contend 
nasaba to be hostile, fight 
al- those who study, those 
názirün who examine 
náfasa to compete 
natīja conclusion 
nuhsin to those whom we are 
al-zann favorably disposed 
bihim 
nisaja weaving 
al-nazà ‘ir the similar 
nugsan diminishment, 
reduction 
naqid opposition 
khiyata sewing 
HA’ 
hajama ‘ala to resolve 
hazala to ridicule 
hay'a disposition 
hadhayan madness 
bi-hadratin in the pursuit of 
al-handasa geometry 
hawwana to belittle 
WAW 
wathaqa firmness 
wad iyya hypothetical, posited 
al-wuqüf ‘ala pursuit of, 
knowledge of 
YA’ 
yujtanabu to be avoided 


to be fascinated by 
to be proposed 


yustahwa 
yuqsadu 
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primary premises 
and deficiency, 84-85, 137 
demonstrative, 88 
are generally-accepted, 24, 29, 33 
as principles of philosophy, 34, 151 
“probative syllogisms”, 53—54, 69 
probing (sibar), 128 
problems 
composite and simple, 45—46 
genera of, 98-101 
and interrogation, 47—48, 243-244 
and moral premises, 138 
not suitable for dialectical theses, 87 
and premises, 68-70, 82, 102 
testing with dialectic, 33 
and theses, 76 
topoi and species, 74, 91, 256 
proofs 
Aristotle on, 211, 214 
demonstrative, 192 
and establishing a thesis, 57, 59, 60-62 
Maimonides on, 203 
and Parmenides, 160 
properties (azosáf), 91-92, 93, 98, 99 
propositions, 78-79, 103-104, 179-180 
doubtful, 78-79, 180 
existence of within and outside the soul, 
17-18 
in interrogation, 45, 48 
opposition among, 179-180 
in premises and problems, 68-70, 71-73 
premises and problems defined, 243 
for refuting the thesis, 48 
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scientific, 129 
universals, 130, 173 
Protagoras, 9, 272, see also relativism 
and perplexity, 67, 127-128, 275n.98 
Protarchus, 160n.33 
public (barraniyya) philosophy, 39 
punishment, 82, 83, 86, 133-134 
in afterlife, 232-235 
purpose of the world, 201n.15, 
284—285, 287 
Pythagoreans, 9, 66, 126-127, 
266-267, 272 
and Protagoras, 66-67, 127-128, 
200, 275 


qualities (kayfiyyat) or essential differences, 
49-50 
question words 
“for what reason” (lima), 49, 50, 51 
“how” (kayfa), 49-50 
“is it not” (‘alaysa), 49, 50 
“what is” (mda), 49, 50 
“whether” (hal), 49, 50 
“which” (ayy), 49, 50 
questioner, roles of, 43, 59-60, 115 
questions, insignificant, 90 
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rational deficiency. See natural deficiencies 
received opinions, 125, 157-158 
received premises, 19, 31—32, 55, 72, 128 
refutation, 12-13, 14, 58-67, 91, 
100-101, 272 
in criticism and opposition, 115-116 
and moral premises, 85 
not all opinions to be exposed to, 133 
of universals, 22, 82 
relative demonstrations, 38, 167, 168-169 
relativism, 200-201, 249—255, 262 
religion, 188, 191—193, 230n.102 
and philosophy, 207-211, 224 
renaissance, Islamic, xv 
repetition, 100-101, 120-121 
resemblance, 62, 107 
respondent, roles of, 43, 115 
reward (in afterlife), 232-235 
rhetoric, 5, 9, 279—281 
comparison with dialectic, 12, 58, 59, 
94—95, 236 
and doubtful propositions, 79, 180 
emergence of syllogistic arts, 272-275 
erroneous use of, 108 
and falsity, 65 
and induction, 107 
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rhetoric (cont.) 
for instructing others, 170 
mixed with dialectic methods, 62, 64, 
117-118, 138-139 
Plato combines it with science, 117-120 
and politics, 264—266 
Socrates’ and Thrasymachus’ method 
combined, 117-118, 166n.46, 
166-167, 183, 189, 191, 198, 265 
ruler of instruction (ri àsat al-ta Tim), 
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Sabra, A. I., Avicenna on Subject Matter 
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science. See also certain (or philosophical) 
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Aristotle on, 117 
blurred with politics in Alfarabi's 
Harmonization, 228—229 
certain premises used in, 55-56 
controversy on eternity of the world, 
207-212 
in criticism and opposition, 116 
defense of by dialectic, 118-119, 
154-155, 155n.13, 189n.98 
erroneous methods in, 108 
of existence (of a thing), 45-47 
first science, 76, 77—78, 109, 267, 287 
as goal of dialectic, 237-238 
and induction, 107-108, 109-110 
interrogation and demonstration, 45—48, 
56, 64-65, 239-242 
linked with ignominious syllogisms, 6, 
7-8, 9 
mixed with dialectic methods, 27, 64-65 
natural science used in dialectic, 55 
and necessity, 8, 9 
necessity of dialectic method in, 146, 249 
no division between arts of logos and, 279 
and opinions, 157-158, 244-246 
of politics (or “values”’), xv—xvi, 35-36, 
211-213, 262-265, 267-269 
scientific absurd syllogisms, 113-114 
and sophistic, 28-29, 148 
truth and falsity in propositions, 20 
use or neglect of universals in, 37 
“self-sufficient arts", 236-237 
sense-perceptible opinions, 31, 124-125 
sense-perceptible premises, 19, 66, 83-84, 
137-138 
and doubt, 86 
and first principles, 128-129 
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simple problems, 45—46 
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189, 191, 198, 265, 282 
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problem of, 117-118 
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perfection of, 236 
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speech 
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and definitions, 91—92 
and induction, 105-110 
and moral premises, 136-137 
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and opinions, 174-175, 176, 258 
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and relativism, 250—252, 255 
and syllogism, 105-110 
in teaching through dialectic, 53 
starting points (archaz), 146 
in Alexander, 268—269, 271 
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Stoics, 9, 64, 67, 200n.11, 272 
“strange” opinions, 80-81 
subsistence (qiz»am), 49-50 
substance 
Aristotle on, 170-172 
category of, 102-104 
in composite problems, 46 
in differentiae, 93 
knowledge of, 240, 257 
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of composite problems, 45—46, 50, 240 
of conditional premises, 106, 111 
and creation, 118-119 
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of similars, 107 
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theses 
acceptance or refutation of, 57, 58-63 
definitions of, 81 
problems not suitable for, 87, 195-196 
'Thrasymachus, 9, 42 
method combined with Socrates’, 
117-118, 166n.46, 166-167, 183, 
191, 265, 282 
three, perfection of the number, 55 
I Timothy, 210n.44 
topoi and species, see species and topoi 
training 
through dialectic, 31-32, 41-44, 
153n.11, 156-160, 162, 197, 
235-236, 237 
through repetition, 100-101 
triangles, 56 
true properties, 93 
trust, 126, 268n.79 
in opinions of others, 16, 17 
and primary knowledge, 124 
truth, 20, 23-25, 29-30, 112-113, 
141-143, 188 
attained through dialectic, 158-160 
in composite arts, 65-66 
and happiness, 184-185 
knowledge of, 117 
of proof and thesis, 60 
shared with others through dialectic, 39 
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in criticism and opposition, 115-116 
in induction, 105, 106, 110 
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as received premises, 72 
truth and falsity of, 22-25 
use or neglect of in scientific study, 37, 
167-168 
utility of knowledge, 88, 195-196, 
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victory 
love of, 27, 147-148, 235-236 
through training in dialectic, 41—43, 
275 
through use of composite arts, 64, 65 
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disparity of, 41-42 
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282-283, 284—285 
of priority (fadilat al-sabq), 25, 143 
in religion, 192-193 
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